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War is sometimes the end, and sometimes only the beginning, of 
political difficulties. In South Africa it is both. On the one hand, 
it cuts with the sword a ravel of complication which diplomacy had 
failed, and perhaps necessarily failed, to loose. But when the soldiers 
have done their work, that of the statesman will begin. When the 
war is over, when British bayonets are seen once more in the capital 
of the Transvaal, which they quitted so ignominiously eighteen years 
ago, when the defeat of the Boers is absolute and acknowledged, 
then the South African question will still lie before us in new and for- 
midable shapes. The war indeed has disposed of one portion of it. 
There are still some differences of opinion as to whether hostilities 
were inevitable or not, whether the steps which led up to them were 
wise or the reverse. This is a controversy which is not very profitable 
at the moment, and on which there is little to be said now that 
can be useful. War is a fait accompli, if there is such a thing in 
the affairs of man. Right or wrong, you cannot act as if it had not 
happened. Some of its changes are irrevocable, even if it were desired 
to recall them. A system of political relations which has been blown 
away by the blast of cannon cannot be set up again as it was before. 
The dead return no more to life. 

The campaign must decide the question of British supremacy in 
South Africa. There are some who say the point did not need de- 
ciding, since it could not really be denied. There are others who 
maintain that it not only could be, but that it was, disputed, and that 
nothing but force would ever have convinced the Boers that theirs 
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was not destined to be the superior Power in this corner of the world. 
The question is, in any case, now merely one of historical speculation. 
There is no room to argue it in future. Henceforth, and whatever the 
immediate settlement may be, the destinies of South Africa, from the 
Zambesi to the Cape, are in the hands of Britain. The disposal, the 
control, the ordering, of that vast territory, must be definitely included 
among our Imperial responsibilities. 

The obligation is no light one. We have before us some- 
thing much larger than the restoration of sound government in the 
Transvaal, though that in itselfis not an easy matter. But the Trans- 
vaal cannot be treated in isolation. South Africa must be looked at 
as awhole. Those who have read the despatches and State papers of Sir 
Alfred Milner during the past few months must be conscious that a 
deep conviction of this truth underlies all his policy. The High 
Commissioner realises that the various colonies and provinces are in- 
timately in touch with one another. Their towns and villages, thinly 
scattered over vast spaces of veldt and prairie, are brought close 
together by sentiment, language, and common interests. The Dutch- 
man in the Transvaal has his kinsfolk and his namesakes in most of 
the districts south of the Vaal and the Orange River. The English- 
man in Bulawayo or Salisbury may have left behind a partner or 
friend, perhaps a brother or cousin, in Cape Town or Johannesburg. 
The future of the whole group of provinces—that is to say, the 
Cape Colony with its native annexes, Natal, the Transvaal, the Free 
State, Bechuanaland and Rhodesia—hangs together. All alike are 
inhabited, though in varying proportions, by British, Dutch, and 
natives ; and all have to be welded into a stable, tranquil, prosperous 
community, under the permanent authority of the Imperial Crown. 
Imperium et Libertas have here to be reconciled under some peculiar 
and exceptional difficulties ; for with Imperial control we have to 
combine that large measure of individual freedom and self-govern- 
ment, without which Englishmen have never yet been content to 
live, nor Dutchmen either. 

The British Empire is constantly encountering fresh problems in 
politics and administration. In South Africa it is presented with a 
set of conditions to which there is no exact parallel elsewhere. In 
India and in some of the Crown Colonies we have learnt how to 
govern native races, black and brown, under an enlightened but 
rigorous despotism. In Canada we have enabled two European 
peoples, differing in language, traditions, and customs, to live together 
in harmony and loyalty to the Empire; in Australasia we have 
created a number of semi-independent Republics, which have main- 
tained their political connection with the Mother Country. In South 
Africa we have to deal with a large and growing native population, 
several times more numerous than the inhabitants of European 
descent ; we have two white peoples, quite as widely separated by the 
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gulf of language, habits, and national sentiment, as ever werethe French 
and the English Canadians, and each stubbornly intolerant of the idio- 
syncrasies of the other; and we have both these white races already 
accustomed to as large a measure of responsible self-government as 
we have conferred on other Anglo-Saxon societies beyond the sea. 

A democracy, it has been said, cannot rule subject dominions. 
This is not true, for the English democracy governs India and Ceylon. 
But in South Africa the problem is offered in a different shape. 
There a democracy, if democratic institutions are to prevail, will find 
itself compelled to control and to provide for a great subject popula- 
tion at close quarters, not divided from it by thousands of leagues 
of salt water, but actually in contact with it, living on its own fields, 
and in the streets and suburbs of its towns. This is a task 
which responsible government has not had to face either in Austral- 
asia or in British North America. The native question in Australia, 
in Canada, even in New Zealand, is insignificant compared to that 
which must arise in South Africa. To find the analogy we should 
have to suppose that there were sixteen millions of ‘ blackfellows’ in 
the Island Continent, or twenty millions of Red Indians in Canada, 
instead of a dying handful in each case. And then to complete the 
parallel we must presume that, out of every twelve white voters, six 
or seven were not English by descent, that they spoke a foreign 
language, and that a good proportion of them had only become 
British subjects as the result of armed conquest. Here, it will be 
seen, are elements which cannot be dealt with off-hand by a hasty 
adoption of devices that have succeeded well enough elsewhere. 

The ‘ Native question’ has settled itself in the other self-govern- 
ing States of our stock by the gradual extinction of the inferior 
specimens of the human race. Even the vigorous and intellectual 
Maori is fading out of existence ; the miserable Australian aboriginal 
does not count; the Red man has dwindled to a few scattered 
tribes. In the United States the negro—though there may be 
trouble enough with him yet—is only a minority, and a decreas- 
ing minority, among a vast and growing white population. But 
in South Africa, by far the larger number of the inhabitants are 
natives.' There are some four or five coloured persons for every 

! No approximately accurate census of the whole South African population has 


ever been taken. I give (in round numbers) the figures from some of the latest 
and most trustworthy compilations: 





White Coloured 

Cape Colony and its territories (1891) 376,000 1,150,000 
Natal . ° ° ° ‘ 6 ‘ 61,000 767,000 
Basutoland . ; ° : . ‘ — 250,000 
Orange Free State (1890) . ° ‘ 77,000 130,000 
Transvaal . . ° : . ; 245,000 748,000 
Bechuanaland . ° . ; : 3,000 200,000 
Rhodesia . . . . ‘ ‘ 16,000 500,000 

Ses baud 1% 770,000 3,745,000 
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European, and there is no reason to anticipate that in the future the 
proportion will be altered in our favour. The contrary result is far 
more likely to happen. The Negroid and Bantu races, in spite of 
clothing, missionaries, small-pox, and ‘Cape smoke,’ show an incon- 
siderate disinclination to smooth the way of progress by dying out. 
Easier might it have been for the future of South Africa if the 
Hottentot and the Bushman had been the only natives. Dutch 
bullets disposed of the latter, and the others could be trusted to 
perish before the advance of civilisation. But the sturdy black and 
brown folks have a fiercer vitality, which even the ‘ preventive checks ’ 
above alluded to will not quench. In every other colony the white 
man is reinforced by immigration, while the coloured people grow 
only by their natural increase. Here it is otherwise. The African 
and the Asiatic in South Africa are also immigrants, and they come 
faster than the Aryan. The Bantu peoples are later arrivals in South 
Africa than the Europeans, and all through the century there has been 
a steady movement of population from beyond the Zambesi. There is 
no reason to believe that the process isat anend. On the contrary it 
is going on at an accelerated rate, and even now negroes are known to 
tramp from the borders of the Congo Free State to work in the mines 
of Rhodesia and the Rand. With the opening up of Central Africa, 
the stream will flow with increasing volume. Mr. Rhodes’ ‘Cape to 
Cairo’ railway, or any other easy route to the North, will tap the 
great black reservoirs of the interior, and bring an enormous supply 
of cheap labour within easy reach of the Southern settlements. 

Thus there is good ground for anticipating that the coloured popu- 
lation of South Africa, so far from diminishing, will increase, both 
actually and in proportion to the white inhabitants. The Europeans 
will continue to form a ruling caste, relatively few in numbers, amid 
a much greater body of subjects or dependents. And this, if there 
were nothing else, at once differentiates the country from those other 
self-governing colonies with which it is sometimes compared. To 
many Englishmen it has long seemed that the natural course of 
events in South Africa must lead it along the same constitutional 
lines as Canada and Australia. Ever since the plan was first pro- 
posed by Lord Carnarvon a quarter of a century ago, there has been 
something attractive about the idea of a South African Confederation. 
For one thing, it would round off the British Empire in a symmetri- 
cal fashion, and arrange itself properly in the reference-tables below 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia. And 
undoubtedly, federation in some shape would be valuable in South 
Africa, and will certainly be attempted. But the considerations men- 
tioned suggest that a mere transplantation of either the Canadian or the 
Australian system would not suit the exigencies of the case at all. 
South Africa is not yet fit—and with its native hordes one cannot see 
how it will ever become fit—to be constituted, like these other colonial 
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groups, a self-governing Federal Republic under the British Crown. 
If it is amalgamated on the model of the new Commonwealth or the 
older Dominion, it would be practically an independent State so far 
as concerns everything and everybody within its own borders. It 
would have a Governor-General, with large nominal prerogatives, 
retained only on the understanding that he never exercised them, 
and actual powers of the most limited and ornamental kind; and it 
would have for its virtual President the statesman who happened 
from time to time to be leader of the Parliamentary majority. With 
the internal administration of the country we could not interfere 
without overturning the constitution. The practical independence of 
the British colonies, except as regards their foreign relations, is not 
always realised by Englishmen at home. We have various theoretical 
checks and veto rights and reserved powers; but as a matter of fact 
the colonies do what they please with their own, and are subject to 
less interference from the Imperial Government than if they were 
under foreign jurisdiction. The colony of Western Australia, for 
example, has been suffering for some time past under an Outlander 
question not wholly dissimilar from that which has prompted British 
intervention in the Transvaal. I do not mean to say that Sir John 
Forrest, the President—locally called the Premier—of this colony is 
at all like Mr. Kruger, or that the corruption of Pretoria has its 
counterpart in Perth. There is certainly no disloyalty to the flag 
in Western Australia, which has sent its contingent to South 
Africa to fight under Sir Redvers Buller; nor is there a secret 
police, and the administration of justice, except perhaps in some 
cases where white men are charged with maltreating natives, is no 
doubt trustworthy. But all the same the settlers in the mining 
districts, who have done for West Australia what the Johannesburgers 
have done for the Transvaal, are bitterly dissatisfied. They have 
changed West Australia from a small agricultural community into 
one of the great gold producers of the world, and enabled the Govern- 
ment to increase the public expenditure fivefold in six years. And 
th * reward, they complain, is to find themselves denied a real fran- 
chise, so that all political power is in the hands of Sir John Forrest’s 
ignorant, unprogressive ‘ burghers’ of the coast districts, who tax the 
bustling industry of the Coolgardie reefs with prohibitive railway rates 
almost as oppressive as Mr. Kruger’s dynamite monopoly. Western 
Australia does not claim to be a ‘Sovereign International State,’ nor 
does it in any way deny the ‘paramountcy’ of the British Crown. 
But it is difficult to conceive of the Imperial Government interven- 
ing to redress the grievances of the Coolgardie settlers, even if 
they were far more serious than they are. It might, in the most 
extreme case, send troops to restore order if the political discontent 
culminated in rebellion. But if Western Australia had joined the 
Commonwealth, which, by the way, its ruling oligarchy declines to 
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do, that duty would fall in the first instance to the Federal Govern- 
ment, which would greatly resent the unasked intervention of the 
Colonial Office. In fact, a colony, much more a Federation, under 
responsible government has the most absolute management of its own 
affairs. Apply this system without modification to South Africa, and it 
would follow that several millions of coloured persons, ranging in the 
scale from the educated British Indians of Natal to the degraded 
remnants of the Bushmans, will be under the control of an Executive 
Council appointed by the majority in the Federal House of Assembly. 
It is very questionable whether a Colonial Ministry, a Colonial 
Legislature, or a Colonial Electorate can be safely entrusted with 
powers of this kind. The problem of ruling native races, especially 
when they are so mixed and diverse as they are in South Africa, is 
one calling for the highest qualities of practical statesmanship and 
matured experience. It should not be too hard for the administrators 
of India and Egypt ; but it would be surprising if the requisite quali- 
fications were often forthcoming in the politicians of a manufacturing 
and industrial community, not much larger than a great English pro- 
vincial town, even if their leaders were not the managers of a party or 
the nominees of a caucus. We have no right to devolve responsibilities 
so serious upon the administrators of youthful States, still new to the 
problems of government, and deprived of the assistance of a large 
leisured class of educated public men. I have heard thoughtful 
colonists lament that the Mother Country, in its anxiety to diffuse 
the blessings of responsible government, deprived them too soon 
of the benefits they could have derived, and the assistance they might 
have received, in grappling with the difficult problems of their earlier 
years, from the larger statesmanship of men trained in an Imperial 
school. In South Africa, at any rate, such aid will long be needed. 
It is very questionable whether we should be doing right to hand 
over the care of the native races to a Governor-General, bound to follow 
the ‘advice’ of his parliamentary majority in all matters of internal 
policy and legislation. The institution of the office of High Com- 
missioner by Lord Carnarvon was a recognition that the representative 
of the Crown in South Africa is not quite in the same position as other 
Colonial Viceroys, but it seems to have been contemplated? that the 
post would be merged inthe Governor-Generalship when confederation 
was attained. (One may suggest that, so far from being extinguished, 
it should be retained, with even enlarged powers, though it will 
eventually have to be separated from the Governorship of one or of 
all the group of colonies. South Africa requires direct Imperial, as 
well as responsible local, government. To combine the two success- 
fully, so as to permit the Europeans to manage themselves as com- 
pletely as possible, without too largely managing the natives, is one of 
the vital problems on which the future of South Africa depends. 


* See Lord Carnarvon’s letter to Sir Bartle Frere, quoted in Martineau’s Life of 
Frere. 
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I have put the native question before that of British and Dutch 
relations, because, in spite of the exciting events of the moment, it is 
really the more permanent and difficult of the two. But no one will 
deny that the other has difficulties enough, and he would be a sanguine 
person who can suppose that the war will solve them all. There 
are, I know, some who believe that political equality, especially if 
combined with the great modern remedy of federal institutions, will do 
almost anything. Whatever the immediate settlement arranged by 
Her Majesty’s Government as the result of the present war, we may 
assume that eventually, in all the group of States and colonies, there 
will be Parliamentary government, based on a genuine franchise, 
practically inclusive of the whole male white population of adult 
years. Each province will have its responsible executive, and will 
perhaps be allowed to elect its own governor, or ‘ president,’ if that 
title is preferred in order to spare some susceptibilities ; and the 
chief Governor of all, the nominal head of the central administration 
at Cape Town, will be appointed by the Crown. The hope for the 
future is that, under some such arrangement as this, the rival races 
will settle down contentedly as British subjects, and that the Dutch 
will give no more trouble to us in Africa than the French in 
Quebec. The Canadian precedent indeed weighs strongly with many 
minds: more perhaps than it should if the facts were better under- 
stood. I have seen it suggested that Sir Alfred Milner is destined 
to be the Lord Durham of South Africa. It is a poor compliment 
to the High Commissioner. Sir Alfred has already written his name 
deeper on colonial history than the great Whig noble, who governed 
Canada with doubtful success for eight months, and wrote, or induced 
his secretary to write, a very able, if slightly platitudinous, Report. 

In any case the Canadian analogy cannot be pressed too far. 
To say that some sixty years ago French Canada was exceedingly 
disaffected, that it rebelled and was subdued by Imperial troops, and 
has ever since remained an extremely prosperous, loyal, and contented 
British colony, is a simple, but not quite an accurate, statement of the 
facts. To begin with, the Canadian rebellion, which was a trumpery 
affair at the best, was an English as well as a French movement. 
It is no doubt true that a large number of persons in the province 
of Lower Canada had been worked up, partly by real grievances and 
chiefly by unscrupulous agitation, into an aspiration for an inde- 
pendent French-Canadian nation, and it is also true that after 
Papineau and his associates had been suppressed, executed, or 
exiled, the movement died away. The political connection is safe 
enough, and there is no need to question Canadian loyalty to the 
British Crown, or to doubt that the habitants now cherish a real 
pride in the great Empire of which they form a part. So far if may 
be said that the example is encouraging enough. But if our 
quarrel with the Boer party, at the moment, is on the question 
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whether South Africa in the future shall be governed according to 
English or to Dutch ideas, then we cannot rely with much confidence 
on Canadian experience; for as a matter of fact Quebec is to all 
intents and purposes a little French nation under the British flag. 
The principle, which was avowed by the Colonial Office and Colonial 
governors sixty years ago, is very much the same as that which 
animates our action in South Africa at present. We were deter- 
mined, it was said, that English ascendency and English methods 
of government should prevail. And so for a time, after the 
suppression of the rebellion, they did prevail; but they certainly 
do not at the present time. The French-Canadians, through the 
ballot-box, have gained all and more than all, unless it be a foreign 
flag, which they could have obtained by force of arms. 

We need not now consider whether it is a desirable thing or not 
that one portion of the British Empire should be practically an 
alien little theocracy, as much apart from the main currents of 
English sentiment and ideas in the nineteenth century as any pastoral 
community of primitive Dutch farmers in Africa could be. But we 
should recollect that if we have kept the French-Canadians loyal it 
is certainly not by making Englishmen of them. On the contrary, 
most of their loyalty is due to the fact that they have contrived to 
remain Frenchmen of the seventeenth century. If the Dutch in 
South Africa use the same weapons as the French—that is to say, the 
vote of a majority under Parliamentary government—they may be as 
successful as the French; and South Africa would be Dutch, and not 
English, after all. 

But it may be said that this danger will not really arise. Under 
constitutional government and a wide franchise it is assumed that the 
English element in South Africa will necessarily rule, since it is sure 
to be in the majority and that before very long. The calculation is 
that the increase of trade and industry, and more particularly the 
development of the enormous mineral wealth of the Rand, will infal- 
libly redress the balance in our favour. Under the Pactolean stream 
from the goldfields and under the influence of British law and order, 
all South Africa will blossom like the rose, and form a welcome 
abiding-place for a great British population, growing more numerous 
by continual accessions every year. The Dutchman, bound down 
to his poor and thriftless agriculture, will be outnumbered, and per- 
haps eventually swamped by the waves of the Anglo-Saxon sea, and 
will be in consequence quietly consigned to political, as well as social 
and industrial, inferiority. 

Such is the anticipation, but one may ask whether there 
much to justify it. Is there any real reason to believe that the 
numerical balance will incline in favour of the Saxon as against the 
Batavian ? 

Unfortunately there isa good deal that tells the other way. If we 
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could expect a large agricultural or artisan emigration into South 
Africa, no doubt the process of swamping the Dutch might soon be 
expected to begin. But what prospect is there of any such influx ? 
As for agriculture, South Africa at the best is not a very tempting 
country for the farmer or grazier; but, even if it were, the English 
emigrant is no longer an agriculturalist. 

When we talk of finding new fields for our overflowing 
population, we ought to recollect that we do not require fields in 
the literal sense. It is not to them that the Englishman of the 
present day goes when he seeks a foreign country. The tendency, 
whether at home or abroad, is away from the land, not towards it. 
The agricultural labourer, who leaves his village to enter the 
Metropolitan Police, or to handle pewter pots in a London public- 
house, is not at all likely to go to the other end of the world with 
the hoe and the spade. He will emigrate as miner, pioneer, adven- 
turer, trader; but the slow and monotonous toil of farming, among 
such lonely spaces as those of the African veldt, has apparently lost all 
its attractions for our nervous and impatient generation. 

Those who think that there is any chance of filling the uplands 
of the Transvaal and Rhodesia with English peasant proprietors 
should consider the case of Canada. The Dominion Government, 
with millions of acres of virgin cornland and unrivalled pasture at 
its disposal, scours the world for Finns, Scandinavians, Icelanders, 
and other foreigners, to fill the waste places which Englishmen 
and Scotsmen and Irishmen will no longer take. It is the same 
in Australia. How much British emigration has there been to 
Victoria and New South Wales within the last thirty years? And 
what there is of it, when it did not go to the mines has seldom got 
beyond the two great cities in which so large a proportion of the 
whole population of the two colonies is concentrated. 

But if there is no reason to expect a large British agricultural 
immigration, there is also not much ground to look for a great 
population of artisans from the old country. There are no manu- 
factures of any importance in South Africa, and it will be some time 
before they develop. When they do, the probability is that the major 
portion of their employés will be coloured men and boys. The Native 
question, one must repeat, lies behind everything in South Africa ; 
and it has an intimate connection with this problem of the relative 
proportions of the two white races. There is something more in it 
than forbidding the Dutchman to ‘ wallop his own nigger.’ If there 
were no ‘niggers’ we might expect that, as the mines were opened 
and the general industries of the country expanded, there would be 
a wide field for English mechanics, miners, and labourers. But 
there is not too much room at present, and there will be less room 
in the future, for the English working-man. In all the rougher 
manual work his place will be supplied by the native. So expensive 
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a commodity as the European labourer will not be encouraged more 
than is absolutely necessary. The white man is wanted as an 
overseer, a foreman, a highly skilled artisan, a non-commissioned 
officer generally. But the rank and file are already recruited very 
largely from the subject peoples, and the supply is increasing. The 
native is no longer content to give a day’s labour in exchange for 
an empty cartridge case; but he is still much cheaper than his 
European competitor, and so he must remain for years, perhaps for 
generations. We are breaking up the tribes, we are giving the native 
wants and tastes which can only be gratified by money; we are 
teaching him to read and write and count and take to a settled life ; 
we are trying to make him orderly and law-abiding. It all helps to 
turn him from a savage to a day-labourer. One sometimes hears 
that when all the deep-levels are developed there will be three or four 
hundred thousand people on the Rand. Very likely there will be; 
but how many will be English? You cannot easily make up a large 
population out of the officers, or the auxiliaries, of industry. There is 
room for a fair number of English—including in that term Americans, 
Germans, and foreigners of various nationalities—in the Transvaal, and 
in other parts of South Africa, as engineers, financiers, managers, 
merchants, shopkeepers, clerks, and superior artisans. But when you 
come to count heads anywhere you must rely on the peasant or the 
labourer, and the peasant and the labourer in South Africa will not 
be English.* 

There is another point to be considered. The increase of the 
British population, even if it should be relatively large during the 
next few years, is very likely to be temporary. It depends mainly 
on the gold. Upon the extinction of the Krugerite oligarchy and 
the definite assertion of British supremacy, with all that this means 
in the way of security and justice, many thousands will flock to the 
Rand ; the overflow will go to Rhodesia or the minor goldfields of 
the Transvaal, or to the coast towns, where trade will be brisk 
enough while the gold output lasts. But a mining ‘rush’ must die 
away in due course, even in a district like the Rand, where the 
conditions of production are more settled and constant than they 
have ever been known in any auriferous portion of the earth’s crust. 
The time will come when the reefs will be worked out or have become 
unworkable. Experts believe that the deep-levels will not be exhausted 
for fifty years or more. But long before that the best of the outcrop 
mines will have been sacked to the last pennyweight. Every improve- 
ment in mining science and chemistry, every fresh application of capital 
to the business, will accelerate the pace. The reef will be torn from 
the earth with ever fiercer energy, and the fresh hands needed, as the 


* The number of natives regularly employed on the Witwaterstrand mines increased 
from 47,000 in 1896 to 67,000 in 1898. In the same period the number of white em- 
ployés at the mines had increased only from 7,430 to 9,476. 
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shafts sink deeper, will be supplied by those set free from the older 
workings. Years before the final stage is reached the population will 
have begun to drift away, or at the best to remain stationary. It 
is the experience of all mining districts. How many miners are 
there to-day to represent the thousands who made a second California 
of the Fraser River in British Columbia forty years ago? How many 
will there be in the Klondike twenty years hence? The Rand will 
last longer than most. But its veins are mortal, and other discoveries 
may come in other quarters of the world to render it unprofitable to 
mine low-grade ore thousands of feet below the surface of the 
earth. It is the same with Rhodesia and with Kimberley. When 
the gold goes or the diamonds, or when it no longer pays to work 
them, the miners and the mining cities go too. 

All this is not to say that there will cease to be a large and 
permanent English element all over South Africa ; only it is necessary 
to guard against exaggerated views as to its increase, and to remember 
that the Dutch, under any system which allows numbers to weigh in 
politics, must continue to be powerful. The Dutch Afrikander is a 
formidable and determined parent. In spite of dirt and indolence and 
the excessive consumption of bad coffee and tobacco, the race is virile 
and healthy, and is growing fast. “The English immigrant is often 
a townsman, frequently a bachelor or a grass-widower ; the Boer 
marries early and is usually the father of many children. Here 
again we may turn, not without instruction, to the case of Canada. 
When Lower Canada was conquered by England, its population 
consisted of 70,000 peasants, and they have never received any 
accession of strength from immigration. To-day the 70,000 peasants 
are a people of nearly two millions. They would equal the entire 
English population of the Dominion with all its accretions from Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the European Continent, but for the fact that 
the surplus from the Quebec villages goes not West, but South, and 
pours into the United States. As it is they have almost pushed the 
English out of the province of Lower Canada, except for the single 
great city of Montreal, and they are rapidly pressing into Ontario. I 
do not think the Boers replenish the earth with quite such Biblical 
liberality as the French-Canadians, among whom families of eighteen 
or twenty children are said to be not uncommon. But in the ‘ compe- 
tition of the cradle’ the Dutchman will probably beat the Englishman. 
Under a democratic system it is difficult to keep the majority from 
obtaining political power. It is true the votes of the natives might be 
cast on the side of the English, as they are just now atthe Cape. But 
for a white minority to rule a white majority permanently, by the votes 
of Fingoes and Kaffirs, would be a sufficiently dangerous expedient. 

Is the deduction, then, that the South African States are unfit 
for democratic government? It is not easy to say. I am here 
suggesting difficulties, which is certainly a much simpler task than 
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solving them; but something is perhaps done if it is realised that 
the settlement of South Africa is not to be approached with a light- 
hearted and superficial recollection of the way matters are managed 
in other British dependencies, where the conditions are funda- 
mentally different. 1 presume that in any case the settlement pre- 
sently to be made will be transitional, and will be mainly intended to 
bridge the gap and heal the wounds caused by war. But it is to 
be hoped that nothing will be done—such, for instance, as a hasty 
Federation on unsuitable lines—which would prevent the subsequent 
reconstruction on a model that is likely to be permanent. Much of 
course will depend on the personality and character of those who will 
carry on the administration and direct the politics of the South 
African States during the next few years. It is among the misfor- 
tunes of most new countries that the ablest citizens are too closely 
occupied in industry or commerce to spare time for politics. This 
is specially likely to be the case in the great centre of English 
population in the Transvaal, where all the best brains will naturally 
be absorbed in the feverish struggle for gold. It is to be hoped that 
the influential chiefs of the Rand industry will take care not to leave 
the whole business of politics in the hands of labour leaders and dema- 
gogues. With self-government and universal suffrage there would be 
no more favourable soil for the Socialist agitator, who might point 
out that the electorate had at its disposal an overwhelming share of 
the marketable gold of the world, which was being drawn from it 
steadily by absentee proprietors in Europe. When one remembers 
some vagaries of New Zealand legislation, one cannot say that this 
is an imaginary apprehension, if there is no controlling power above 
and behind the Rand voters. That, indeed, is the conclusion that 
meets us in considering the present situation of South Africa at every 
turn. It is not a country that can be settled by the good old 
Colonial Office expedients of laisser faire, or by practically turning it 
adrift to worry out its own difficulties by itself. It will need close 
and careful handling by Imperial statesmanship for a good many 
years to come. 


These are some of the problems which the war will leave behind 
it to be solved in South Africa. But another and a wider question 
will remain as its legacy to the Empire at large. The results of the 
campaign of this year and the next will endure when Mr. Kruger 
and his quarrels with the Uitlanders are forgotten. For it is im- 
possible to believe that the lessons it has taught will be allowed to 
pass away, or that it can fail to produce extensive and permanent 
changes in the military system of the country. The war has vindi- 
cated the opinion of those who have for years past maintained that 
our military resources are utterly inadequate to our Imperial necessi- 
ties, and to the position we hold as a great World-Power, with a more 
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extensive land-frontier than any other civilised State except Russia. 
In the first flush and excitement of a campaign there is little room 
for anything but admiration for the valour of our troops and sym- 
pathy with their suffering. The Natal battles have shown that the 
British soldier and his regimental officer have all the splendid 
courage and heroic steadiness of their predecessors who fought in 
the Peninsula and the Crimea. The country is proud, and has reason 
to be proud, of the boys and young men who wear the Queen’s 
uniform. But its pride is mingled—or will be, when it gets over its 
first thrill, and begins to reflect—with some other feelings. I am 
not now referring to the interesting diplomatic and strategic man- 
agement, which has left us to begin a war against two minute 
Republics, in such a position that our Generals are outnumbered and 
outmatched, that nothing but a double dose of British luck and 
pluck saves us from disaster, that wide spaces of colonial territory 
are occupied by the enemy for weeks, that a whole division of our 
troops is besieged in one of our own towns, and that nearly 1,500 
English soldiers are exhibiting their uniforms as prisoners of war 
in a hostile capital. War Ministers and ex-War Ministers console 
us by insisting that the mobilisation has been a success: it has 
shown that we have at last areal army. So it has. It has been 
conclusively proved that by dint of immense exertions, and the ex- 
penditure of enormous sums of money, we are able to put into the 
field a force sufficient to fight—the Transvaal. Some two months 
after the declaration of war, and about five months after the War 
Office must have been warned that hostilities were probable, if 
not—as Mr. Chamberlain has since admitted—‘ inevitable,’ that 
consummation will be reached. When the last of the transports has 
delivered its passengers, General Buller will certainly be more than a 
match for the two petty States, whose united military resources are 
along way below those of Belgium or Bavaria. The result would 
have been more satisfactory if it could have been obtained without 
an exaggerated expenditure, without convulsing the country, without 
largely disorganising the labour market, without scouring the world 
for transport, and without playing pretty nearly our last available 
horse and man. An Empire like our own, one would imagine, ought 
to be able to take a war with the Transvaal in its stride, so to speak. 
We took the Fashoda incident that way. A few orders from the 
Admiralty, a little quiet work at the dockyards, some laying in of 
coal and stores, and we were ready: so ready that the second naval 
Power on earth, the most famous of our secular rivals, had just one 
look at us, and retired. Dews flavit et dissipantur. The contrast 
between our proceedings, in the one:case and the other, is too striking 
to be missed. We could have fought any three naval Powers with 
less trouble than it takes us to equip an army sufficient to master 
the mounted infantry of a population not equal to that of Leeds. 
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With the help of India, and the Colonies, we have got together a fine 
force, about equivalent to two European corps d’armée, in South 
Africa. But it exhausts our available foreign service contingent. 
What is left at home are ‘ men with muskets ’"—a few depét battalions, 
with all but the weedy boy squeezed out, militia without transport, 
volunteers without staff, or cavalry, or guns. One wonders what 
would have happened if any of those quite possible foreign ‘ com- 
plications’ had occurred which would have required us to send 
another army corps in a hurry to another quarter of the globe. 

It is evident that one immediate consequence of the war must be 
the inception of measures to add largely to our military power. I 
say immediate, for the question will not wait. Whatever may be 
the ultimate condition of South Africa, it can hardly be doubted that 
it will be necessary to keep a considerable garrison in that quarter of 
our Empire for the next few years. We shall need an Army of 
Occupation to guard against Dutch disaffection, at least till such 
time as the new order has become accepted and established. The 
army must beaBritisharmy. Our Indian and Egyptian expedient of 
drilling the natives is not here admissible ; and we cannot disarm the 
Dutch settler to the extent of depriving him of his rifle, his horse, 
and his cartridge-belt. The force requisite to police so large an area 
will not be small. It would probably be unsafe to reduce it below 
20,000 men; I know that one of the first of our soldiers thinks that 
for years to come it should stand at 30,000. With that number of 
men locked up in Africa, we should need a corresponding increase of 
the home battalions, if the existing ‘system’ is not to break down. 
And even that will give us no margin. It is difficult to believe that 
the country, when it realises the dangers we have escaped, when it 
understands the magnitude of the efforts we have had to make for a 
relatively inconsiderable result, will be content without much more 
important changes. 

The South African War, if it has done nothing else, has gone 
far to vindicate the opinion of those who have held for years past 
that we have been carrying on a gigantic Imperial business with an 
insufficient military capital. And we may surely claim that it also 
does much to justify those who, like the present writer, have never 
been able to see why Englishmen should hold themselves entitled to 
escape those national obligations which almost all civilised peoples, 
including our own colonists, are willing to incur. From Paris to 
Pretoria, and from Archangel to Auckland, the private citizen is under 
bond to shed his blood for his country; in Great Britain alone he 
sheds nothing but his money, and pays a body of professional troops to 
discharge his patriotic duties for him. Whatever may be the merits of 
a purely mercenary army, it must necessarily be small ; Britain herself 
is not rich enough to afford a large one, alongside of the most power- 
ful fleet in the world. The electorate will have to choose between a 
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crushing increase of taxation and a certain sacrifice of its own 
time and comfort, so as to render a considerable portion of the 
civilian population capable of being added on emergency to the 
warlike forces of the country. The latter alternative may > unwel- 
come at first sight, and it will be strenuously resisted by a certain 
section in politics; but it will have to be adopted, if only because 
the country cannot go on increasing its Navy, which it must do, and 
at the same time add twenty, or perhaps forty, millions a year to the 
military budget. Moreover, the opposition to compulsory service 
will be considerably diminished when it is realised that a British 
‘conscription’ might be a very different affair from the cast-iron 
system under which the youth of France and Germany are herded 
into barracks. In England we could naturally begin with a mild and 
lenient development and extension of the quasi-military organisations 
we already possess. We have the Militia, and we have the Volunteers ; 
and it is possible—indeed it seems highly probable—that we shall 
work from them as a basis. It is conceivable that the Government, 
going only one short step beyond Lord Lansdowne’s action last 
session, will actually revive balloting for the Militia. This would 
give us the compulsory system ready-made ; any man of the specified 
ages might be liable to be drawn,;and the regulations would be 
recast so that it would not be possible to escape service by an 
easy payment in money. Having established the universal liability 
to Militia service, it might also be practicable to permit any man 
to obtain an indemnity, by putting in a period of hard work in the 
Volunteers, for a couple of years or so. It would necessarily be 
a Volunteer force very different indeed from the present respectable 
body of amateurs; and service in its ranks would be a much more 
serious business than mere loose playing at soldiers, with a 
smattering of target practice, and drills attended casually or 
omitted, according to circumstances. The conscript Volunteer 
would be something like the German Hinjdhriger. He would not 
be bound to live in barracks, and he would have a large part 
of his time at his own disposal for his studies, avocations, or amuse- 
ments. But he would be expected to attend on the parade-ground, 
in the barrack schoolroom, at the shooting range, and so "on, 
daily, and for some hours a day; he would be under the strictest 
military discipline when on duty ; he would spend three weeks or a 
month at least in camp; and he would have to pass a pretty severe 
test in shooting and field exercise before he would be permitted to 
obtain the certificate of discharge, which would release him from the 
chances of the Militia ballot. One might hope that, so far from 
being distasteful, this service, if sensibly conducted, would really 
become popular with young men. Drill—the drill of the kind 
beloved by sergeant-majors and many colonels—is no doubt dull 
work. But the Boers have shown that men who can shoot, and take 
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cover well, and carry out a general plan intelligently, can make pretty 
fair soldiers with a very limited allowance of drilling. Rifle-shooting, 
especially under military conditions, is a fine sport; one does not 
see why tens of thousands of clerks and artisans should not spend 
their Sundays over it. I say Sundays advisedly: for our Volunteer 
system has been fatally hampered by the sentiment or the prejudice 
which deprives it of the one day of the week on which the members 
of the force are at leisure. It is not perhaps more destructive to 
religious or social order to shoot at targets, or practise skirmishing, 
on a Sunday, than to play golf or ride the bicycle. How many 
middle-class ratepayers, pillars of Church and State, would have 
made acquaintance with the white ball and the bunkered green, if 
Sunday play were prohibited on suburban links? One would like 
the young Volunteer to take his Sunday soldiering as his elders take 
their Sunday golf. The bicycle has rendered him superior to 
moderate distances ; it would be no great hardship for him to ride a 
few miles to the scene of action, as the golfer so often does. The 
military game might become a national sport, with ‘cup ties,’ in 
shooting and field evolutions, county championships, and the other 
crowns of parsley that minister to the competitive ardour of the 
Briton. A battalion, that could work together, with the intelligent 
co-operation, the alertness, and the combination of absolute discipline 
and individual initiative which are displayed by a good Association 
football team, would be invincible on the battlefield, provided that 
its members could shoot straight. If we could make soldiering as 
interesting as cricket and football, and get in as much of the com- 
petitive element, it might become equally attractive, and at least as 
well adapted to develop the characteristic qualities of the race. 

But this is carrying us far from South Africa. It is perhaps 
a little premature to consider the various methods by which our 
military deficiencies can be amended until the campaign has drawn 
nearer to its conclusion. When the fighting is over, and when we have 
arranged for some settlement of the constitutional affairs of the 
Transvaal and the Free State, and paid the bill, the reorganisation 
of the land forces of the Empire will claim attention. It should be 
the next great question in practical politics, and there is none beyond 
it in importance. 
SIDNEY Low. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS AND LESSONS 


IL 


THE present hostilities in South Africa recall to mind the predictions 
and warnings of the late Sir Bartle Frere, one of the ablest, strongest 
and noblest of those great Proconsuls who have done so much to 
make the British Empire what it is to-day. His high reputation 
rests chiefly on his achievements as an Indian statesman. He went 
to South Africa comparatively late in life, and his knowledge of that 
country was necessarily limited. It may be doubted whether he ever 
fully understood either the Boers or the natives; but nevertheless 
his varied attainments, his wide experience and the philosophic bent 
of his mind must always command respect even from those who are 
unable to endorse all his conclusions. He rapidly formed decided 
views on every subject ; he always knew his own mind, and in every- 
thing he judged and acted on fixed principles according to the 
highest standard of abstract right known to him. If heerred, it was 
only through lack of local knowledge or because he was deceived by 
others. That in South Africa he should sometimes have misjudged 
men and even made mistakes in policy was perhaps, under the 
circumstances, inevitable. Whether his successive native wars, so 
popular with the Dutch, were in every case equally politic and 
necessary may be open to question. Of the ultimate effects of the 
Zulu war as regarded his own official position and the growth of 
Boer power there can be no doubt. For the annexation of the 
Transvaal he was not personally responsible. To its retrocession he 
was firmly opposed. Whatever mistakes he may have made, however 
little he may have realised the vaulting ambition of the South African 
Dutch, however hopeless at that time the task of federation imposed 
upon him by the late Lord Carnarvon, there cannot be two opinions 
as to the purity of his motives, the fervour of his patriotism or the 
ingratitude with which he was treated. 

In 1881 Sir Bartle Frere published in the February number of 
this Review an article on the Transvaal which well deserves careful 
reperusal at the present time. Iam unable to concur unreservedly 
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with him in all he says. Thus, for instance, I am rather inclined to 
agree with the view of the Natal officials that the Zulus would never 
have resorted to hostilities against the British in that colony, their 
quarrel being only with the Boers of the Transvaal. Sir Bartle 
Frere thought otherwise, and acted on his belief. Be this as it may, 
his views as to the Imperial destinies and duties of England were 
perfectly sound and his remarks as to the bad policy and even the 
positive wrong, injustice and cruelty of rescinding the annexation of 
the Transvaal are as true now as when they were written, and merit 
special consideration at the present time. He says:—‘ Let not the 
English nation suppose that by throwing off all responsibility for 
the fortunes of the Transvaal we shall either insure the good govern- 
ment of the Transvaal or make our responsibilities in the other 
colonies of South Africa less.’ How true was this forecast is known 
to every one who has since lived in South Africa, and may be realised 
by any one who will read Mr. J. P. FitzPatrick’s carefully compiled 
and thoroughly reliable book, The Transvaal from Within. Sir 
Bartle Frere’s words are especially noteworthy now, on account of 
the warning they convey against a patched-up peace or any half- 
hearted or unsatisfactory settlement of the momentous questions 
now at issue. Happily no such warning is needed by Her Majesty’s 
present advisers, the soundness of whose views on the South African 
question admits of no doubt. The idea that Her Majesty’s present 
Government would tolerate the establishment of independent Boer 
Republics on the conclusion of the present hostilities would be too 
absurd to be entertained for a moment. But the British Empire, 
however strong against foreign foes, is vulnerable from within. The 
swing of the political pendulum in England is proverbial, and under 
our system of popular Government it is vitally important that the 
public should be kept fully informed of every fact and every argu- 
ment conducive to a just estimate of all Imperial questions. 

It is easy to play with words. In connection with the 
Transvaal we have been dosed with ‘magnanimity’ till our gorge 
rises at it. What we want henceforth is justice with power to 
enforce its decrees. 

The present political position is plain enough. The two 
Republics have united to invade Her Majesty’s dominions with a 
view to the conquest of South Africa, after having suddenly declared 
war by means of an ultimatum couched in terms which read like the 
ravings of insanity. The effect of the vast military preparations so 
long made by the two Republics with the object of striking a sudden 
and crushing blow has been to secure for the Boers at the outset 
advantages so great as to bring home to the British public how 
narrowly we have escaped a great national disaster. If we are to 
retain our hold on South Africa at all it can only be by the subjuga- 
tion of both Republics. When that work is accomplished we 
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shall have the right of conquest in addition to all prior rights, and 
no foreign Power can be allowed to interfere in any way. Of the 
two Republics the Orange Free State had even less excuse than the 
Transvaal for thus attacking us. The Orange Free State had 
received nothing but good at our hands ever since we committed the 
initial blunder of granting them independence in 1854. I dismiss as 
unworthy of serious discussion the contention that the Orange Free 
State was unjustly deprived of the province of Griqualand West by 
the British Government during Sir Henry Barkly’s term of office 
as High Commissioner. The Orange Free State never had any 
valid right to claim the territory of Waterboer. It is true that 
certain Free State Boers had received from the Government at 
Bloemfontein title to certain farms within the borders of Griqualand 
West, but I was, in my then official capacity, present in the 
Land Court of Griqualand West when those Boers received with 
expressions of satisfaction and thanks British title to those same 
farms free of expense to themselves; and the only possible loss or 
damage to the Bloemfontein Government was the comparatively 
trifling amount of the annual quit-rents. Moreover, I happened to be 
present in the Volksraad at Bloemfontein when, in reply to remon- 
strances from some of the members, President Brand with considerable 
heat told them that he had concluded a binding agreement with Lord 
Carnarvon on the subject and had accepted on behalf of the Treasury 
of the Orange Free State the sum of 90,000/. in full of all demands 
in respect of quit-rent on those farms and of their claims in 
Griqualand West generally. Lord Carnarvon had further offered to 
make a contribution of 15,000/. towards the cost of railway 
construction between Kimberley and Bloemfontein, though this offer 
lapsed, as the Orange Free State Government took no steps in the 
matter. President Brand went so far as to threaten resignation and an 
appeal to the country in the event of an adverse vote by the 
Volksraad on the question, whereupon all opposition ceased and the 
agreement with Lord Carnarvon was duly ratified. After that, it 
appears to me to be too late to attempt to manufacture a grievance 
out of such a transaction. The Orange Free State got more than 
full value for all their claims, real or imaginary, and the members 
of the Volksraad well knew that any attempt to govern the turbulent 
population of the Diamond Fields in those stormy days would have 
involved their little State in ruin. I cannot help thinking that if 
recent events had occurred during the lifetime of the late Sir John 
Brand, and while he was still presiding over the destinies of the 
Orange Free State, he would have pursued a different policy from 
that of Messrs. Kruger, Reitz and Steyn. He would, as I believe, 
have firmly declined to enter into an unnecessary and ill-advised 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Transvaal Republic; he 
would have deprecated an oppressive policy towards Uitlanders ; 
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he would have done his best to prevent the outbreak of hostilities ; 
and, at the worst, he would have professed neutrality ; whereby he 
would have safeguarded the integrity and independence of his own 
State and left himself free to act as mediator. Whether his real 
sentiments towards England were friendly or not, he was an 
enlightened ruler, a true patriot, an honest man and a statesman. 
In international as in domestic politics the personal element counts 
for a great deal. Mr. Steyn has listened to the voice of the tempter, 
and between his fanatical hatred of England and his ambition to 
become President of the Dutch United States of South Africa he has, 
like a reckless gambler, staked the existence of his once happy 
little Republic in a contest the result of which is a foregone 
conclusion. As a trained lawyer, an ex-judge, Mr. Steyn must be 
fully aware that the declaration of war by the Orange Free State 
against Her Majesty has put an end to the Convention of 1854. 

Far too much importance has been attributed to Dr. Leyds in 
relation to recent events. He is regarded in South Africa as a 
foreigner who has no love for the Boers, and who, to gain his private 
ends, has done much mischief. Apart from Mr. Kruger, Dr. Leyds 
would have no personal influence whatever in any part of South 
Africa. 

Mr. Reitz is a member of a highly respectable Cape family. He 
has had the advantages of European education and of legal training 
in England. I first knew him asa student at the Inner Temple ; then 
as an Advocate of the Supreme Court at Capetown, and later on at 
Kimberley. Incredible as it may appear to a younger generation, he 
really had in the days of his youth a saving sense of humour. He 
is the author of most laughable translations of Jam o’ Shanter and 
Villikins and his Dinah into Cape Dutch. He was for some years 
Chief Justice and subsequently President of the Orange Free State. 
With his attainments and experience, Mr. Reitz should have known 
better than to have precipitated such a conflict as that in which the 
two Republics are now engaged against Great Britain and her colonies ; 
but with him, unfortunately, Anglophobia is the ruling passion. 
He has a mania for driving the English into the sea. 

Of Mr. Kruger’s conduct from first to last it is difficult to speak 
in terms sufficiently temperate for ears polite. He has furnished 
abundant proof of the shortsightedness of those who gave a bigoted 
peasant, ignorant of everything: beyond the merest smattering of 
Calvinistic theology, the chance of playing fantastic tricks with the 
sceptre of an absolute ruler. It does not answer to entrust Caliban 
with Prospero’s wand. Paul Kruger masquerading as an autocrat 
under a cloak of religion would be ridiculous but for the terrible 
tragedy in which the farce has ended. 

I cannot agree with those who think that in the final settlement 
after the cessation of hostilities any distinction ought to be made 
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between the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. I consider, on 
the contrary, that they are tarred with the same brush, and should 
sink or swim together. The quarrel must be fought out till the 
supremacy of England in South Africa is finally established. No 
terms should be granted short of unconditional surrender on the part 
of both Republics, and surrender or conquest should be instantly 
followed by the annexation of the entire territories of both Republics, 
together with Swaziland, to Her Majesty’s dominions. The comments 
and objections of Continental critics and ill-wishers matter nothing to 
us. We have the support of all right-minded citizens throughout a 
United Empire, and likewise of our kinsmen in the United States of 
America, and therewith we may well be content, seeing that we are 
in a position to defend ourselves against the rest of the world if need 
be. Men of all parties in the United Kingdom are now agreed on 
the South African question with the exception of an insignificant 
minority. It would indeed be strange were this otherwise. The 
sacrifices made to secure our Empire in South Africa have already 
been terribly heavy. I do not speak of the mere expenditure of vast 
sums of money. England is the wealthiest country in the world, and 
she never grudges money for a great object. The United Kingdom 
has already given far more than money in the lives of so many of the 
best and bravest of her sons. Those splendid heroes of all ranks, of 
every class among our countrymen, are the martyrs of a great and 
holy cause. They have laid down their lives freely and gladly in the 
service of their Queen and for England’s sake. Shall it be said that they 
have perished in vain? Shall it be said that the Empire they died to 
save fell to pieces ultimately through the craven fears, the shortsighted- 
ness, the incompetence of statesmen and diplomatists who, in their 
eagerness to gain at any price the pretended good will of irreconcil- 
able enemies, ignobly sacrificed the fruits of victory so dearly bought ? 
I trow not. I cannot believe that, after all the bitter experiences 
of the past, any possible Government in this country could so 
grossly fail in its duty as to restore even nominal independence to 
either the Transvaal or the Orange State. The more foreign enemies 
and domestic traitors press for such a measure the clearer it must 
become that for us it would be suicidal, that for our Empire it would 
mean ruin. It would be unjust as well as impolitic: unjust to our- 
selves, unjust to the Empire as a whole and to every part of it that 
has so nobly come forward to our assistance in the hour of need; 
unjust as regards. the loyal inhabitants of South Africa who have 
fought so bravely and suffered so severely in our cause ; unjust to the 
unhappy natives ; unjust even as regards the half-savage and wholly 
misguided Boers who in their solid, stolid, stupid way have sacrificed 
their true interests at the bidding of knaves and fanatics. 

What then, it may be asked, is the nature of the final settlement 
that I would recommend, assuming as I do that the hostilities in 
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South Africa will soon be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and that 
the territories of the two Republics will thereupon be resumed as what 
they ought always to have remained—part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions? After what I have said such a question would be a fair 
one, and I am prepared with a plain answer. My views are as 
follows :— 

With regard to the territorial limits of the future colonies or 
colony no good object could be attained by keeping the Transvaal 
and the Orange territories separate as two distinct British colonies, 
and I therefore exclude such an idea as inadmissible. There could 
be no possible advantage in thus increasing difficulties and multi- 
plying obstacles in the way of federation. 

Three courses appear to me to be possible : 

(a) To keep the Transvaal as a separate colony with, in due 
time, responsible government, and to allow the Cape Colony to annex 
the territory of the Orange State, with adequate representation in 
the Cape Parliament ; or 

(b) To unite the Transvaal and Orange provinces as one colony 
with (ultimately) responsible government ; or 

(c) To unite the territories of Natal, the Transvaal and the 
Orange State into one great colony with representative institutions 
and responsible government in due course, but on certain conditions 
and of course with the consent of the self-governing colony of Natal 
first had and obtained. 

(a) With regard to these alternatives, the first appears to me to be 
unadvisable. To allow the Bond majority in the Cape Parliament 
to be largely and permanently reinforced by the addition of a number 
of more or less disaffected members from the Orange districts would 
be, in my opinion, impolitic. Moreover, the geographical position 
has to be considered. True, there is railway communication ; but it 
is a far cry from Capetown to Bloemfontein. I am aware that 
there might be a movement in the Cape Colony in favour ot 
absorbing the Orange State at least; but in my opinion any such 
tendency ought to be gently but firmly repressed. 

(b) It would be feasible to govern the Transvaal and Orange 
territories together from an approved centre; but the selection of 
such a centre would be no easy task. The old Transvaal capital, 
Potchefstroom, would hardly be suitable now. Johannesburg has 
many advantages. It is healthily situated on very high ground, but 
it is of course open to the objections and drawbacks incidental to a 
great mining centre. Pretoria would, as I think, be out of the 
question as a future capital. It stands on comparatively low 
ground ; its climate is unhealthy; the heat in summer is oppressive 
and enervating to Europeans, and the town is open to the crowning 
objection that it must at no distant date become a great mining 
centre. These, however, are, after all, mere details to be settled 
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hereafter. It would undoubtedly be possible to weld the two 
Republics, when conquered, into one self-governing colony if such a 
course be deemed advisable, but for my part I am not prepared to 
recommend it, inasmuch as I should fot many reasons prefer the 
third alternative, viz. (c) the establishment of a great colony to be 
called Natal, embracing Swaziland and the Transvaal and Orange 
districts. 

The following are some of the advantages which would result 
from such an amalgamation as I recommend. 

The task of bringing about South African Federation would be 
simplified and expedited. The new colony would have a good sea- 
board, whether Delagoa Bay be ultimately aquired from Portugal or 
not. It would consequently be easily kept under the control of the 
greatest naval Power, and, while this would tend to check any 
demonstration of disloyalty, the mere fact of access to the sea would 
go far towards reconciling the Dutch to British rule. The influence 
of English ideas spreading inland from the coast would slowly but 
surely tend to the enlightenment of the Boers, who might thus be 
led to appreciate the advantages of education for their children 
and even of some of the amenites of civilisation for themselves. 

The growth of commerce with such a seaboard and with increased 
railway communication would prove of great advantage to British 
manufacturers and traders, as well as to all the inhabitants of the 
new colony. 

There is much to be said in favour of establishing as soon as 
possible so powerful and wealthy a colony as I suggest, if only as a 
political and commercial counterpoise to the Cape Colony. The 
competition that would thence arise would be healthy and beneficial 
to all South Africa, while England would undoubtedly find her 
account in it. Many institutions might be common to the two 
colonies: thus an Appeal Court for South Africa (with ultimate 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council) might be established at Capetown ; 
the Cape University might suffice for all South Africa; the postal 
and telegraph systems would be identical in working ; there would 
of course be a Customs Union, taxation in South Africa being 
for the most part necessarily indirect. There would be due provision 
for extradition and for the mutual and reciprocal enforcement of all 
legal process. There might also be union for defensive purposes, and, 
in short, all the provisions and advantages implied in the term 
federation. The ‘Dominion of South Africa’ might then become 
a source of great additional strength to the Empire. In view of the 
splendid hinterland thus to be opened up to Natal, it can hardly be 
supposed that the ‘Garden Colony’ would hesitate to embrace such 
an offer. Such a scheme would of course require very careful work- 
ing out, and success in this, as in everything of the kind, would be 
mainly a question of details. I can only here indicate very briefly 
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a few of the principal points. Thus, for instance, the laws would 
have to be simplified and assimilated. This at first sight would 
seem to be a herculean task; but it could be readily accomplished 
by a ‘ Law Commission’ competent to examine all existing laws of 
the three territories, compare them inter se and with the laws of the 
Cape Colony, and present a report embodying their recommendations, 
which, if approved, could be introduced at omce in the conquered 
territories by Proclamation, to be subsequently ratified or modified 
by the Legislature as soon as arrangements could be made for 
summoning the Parliament of the new self-governing colony. In 
Natal all existing laws would meanwhile remain in force. It would 
be easy to provide, if necessary, that certain laws should only be in 
force within certain local limits. English would be the official 
language, but all laws and regulations would have to be published 
in Dutch as well as English. In Parliament English and Dutch 
would enjoy equal rights. There should be one Supreme Court for 
the new eastern colony with District Courts under a Judge-President 
for the present colony of Natal and the Orange territory respectively. 
The Supreme Court should hold its sittings in the Transvaal. The 
Chief Justice and the two Judges-President would be ex officio 
members of the Appeal Court at Capetown. If Rhodesia joined the 
South African Federation, the Chief Justice of Rhodesia would also be 
a member of the Appeal Court, which would thus consist of nine 
judges—there being three in Capetown besides the Judge-President 
of the eastern district Court and the Judge-President of the High 
Court of Griqualand. 

A new capital for the eastern colony should in my opinion be built 
at a carefully selected spot on the western slopes of the Drakensberg, 
to be connected with all the railway systems of South and Central 
Africa. 

Municipalities should be established as soon as possible for 
Pretoria, Johannesburg and all Transvaal towns sufficiently populous 
and wealthy to support the necessary expense; while for smaller 
towns a system like that of the ‘ Village Management Boards’ of the 
Cape Colony could be introduced wherever needed. 

The town lands of Pretoria should, if required, be thrown open to 
gold prospectors. 

All monopolies of whatever nature should be promptly abolished 
without compensation. 

Free trade should be adopted to the utmost extent possible. No 
protective duties should be tolerated, and no Customs dues should be 
levied save for revenue purposes. 

An Excise should be introduced and strictly enforced. 

The railway to Pietersburg should be continued so as to join the 
Rhodesia railways ; and from Pretoria a line should be extended so 
as to effect a junction with the main Cape line at Mafeking. 
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Perfect freedom and equal rights should of course be secured to 
all white men in the new colony, and, above all, absolutely impartial 
justice should as far as possible be secured for all men of whatever 
race. The humane and equitable treatment of natives, and the due 
enforcement of prohibitory laws as regards the supply of liquor to 
them, would necessarily be among the first cares of the new govern- 


ment. 
The administration of the land laws would present no serious 


difficulty in view of the system of registration and government surveys 
universal throughout South Africa. Land Commissions would be 
appointed to deal with native reserves, fresh claims and disputed cases 
not in litigation. 

All the real grievances complained of by the Transvaal Uitlanders 
would be redressed as a matter of course. 

As regards measures to be adopted immediately on the cessation 
of hostilities, I need hardly say that a general amnesty should, in my 
opinion, be proclaimed as soon as possible. The forts at Pretoria and 
Johannesburg should bedismantled. All artillery, arms, ammunition 
and warlike stores will of course be seized and the weapons and 
ammunition of all prisoners of war will be confiscated; but, for my 
part, I should deprecate any attenrpt to disarm the Boers throughout 
thecountry, seeing that all white men may at any time require weapons 
in those parts of South Africa, and that all white men should be 
equally privileged to carry them. In my opinion there should be no 
attempt at registering the names of white men as entitled to carry 
arms, and no system of permits as far as they are concerned, except of 
course under game laws. The Dutch treatment of Uitlanders is no 
model for imitation by us, and the main object to be kept in view 
after peace is re-established under the British Crown should be as 
much gentleness and conciliation of our Dutch fellow-subjects as is 
compatible with the safety of a British colony and the firmness 
requisite for governing it properly. It will, in any case, be necessary 
to keep a strong force in the Transvaal for some time, in order to 
place the new government on a firm and durable basis, but Imperial 
forces should as soon as possible be replaced by a colonial corps of 
mounted police, with due provision for the requisite artillery. 

Lastly, as regards finances, I have no hesitation in saying that 
such a colony as I suggest would be able to undertake from the first, 
not only the entire burden of its own budget, but the repayment of 
the entire sum expended or to be expended by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the present war, and for all other purposes in 
connection with the establishment of such colony. The commercial 
and other benefits that would accrue to Natal would more than com- 
pensate that colony for its contribution towards the repayment of 
the public debt to be thus created. The proportion due from the 
Orange districts could be readily assessed on equitable principles, and 
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the enormous wealth and practically boundless resources of the 
Transvaal would render the raising of the requisite loans and provision 
for interest and sinking fund a very simple matter. The Transvaal 
may be regarded asa going concern hitherto grossly mismanaged, but 
only requiring common honesty and intelligence to render it 
prosperous ‘ beyond the dreams of avarice.’ 

Of the ultimate success of such a policy as I have briefly sketched 
out Iam well assured. The healing of the wounds left by a civil 
war must necessarily be a somewhat slow process on both sides, but 
I do not believe a word of the common cant about the present war 
hopelessly estranging from us all the Dutch throughout South Africa. 
The Boers may continue to hate us, but they can no longer despise 
us into the bargain. By steady continuance in well doing we may 
in time win their respect and esteem. I am convinced that, with 
firm and just treatment on our part, the Boers will in a few years 
become reconciled to their position as British subjects possessing all 
the rights and privileges belonging to citizens of the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen. I believe that within the lifetime of 
many now living the Boers of South Africa may—and, I hope, will 
—become as contented and loyal as the French Canadians. 


SIDNEY SHIPPARD. 
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ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN THE PAST 


‘Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.’ 


‘I conress they abuse their liberty, deceive us in trade, cozen us of 
our money, but I cannot be angry with them that they prove cunning 
friends when we prove slothful and improvident of our own advantages. 
One settled treaty would at once stop all their breaches and bind 
them.’ So wrote an English enemy about the Dutch two hundred 
and fifty years ago, when the two peoples had been quarrelling and 
backbiting for half a century. 

There had always indeed been an uneasy friendship at the best 
in the family group that surrounded the shores of the German 
Ocean, as that great lake in the midst of the Teutonic world was 
justly called. For a thousand years their adventurers were out 
conquering from Iceland to Damascus; and an end having come to 
conquest they proceeded for the next thousand years to bid for the 
commerce of the world, a rivalry in which, with unabated ardour, 
they are still engaged. For seven centuries, from the founding of 
Amsterdam in 1204 to the founding of Johannesburg, the English 
and the Dutch especially have seen in the success of either people a 
menace to the other. 

At a very early time herrings had disturbed the harmony of the 
peoples: when Dutch fleets came dragging their fishing nets along 
the shores of England, forcing the English to buy their own fish in 
Schonen markets. By 1400 all the grain and seed of the Nether- 
lands could not give its vast industrial population a month’s bread ; 
living, like the English now, on food from abroad, they seized the 
chief part of the Baltic commerce, and rendered most of the Hanseatic 
ports on that sea as empty of good shipping as their exchanges of rich 
merchants. The English, to be sure, had a share in their activity 
and fortune, and more traders went from England than from all 
Europe besides to traffic in the markets of the Low Countries. On the 
whole, therefore, domestic quarrels over the German seas ended in a 
few rude blows from time to time: it was only when the Atlantic and 
Pacific came into dispute that the English and the Dutch had a serious 
misunderstanding. From that time till now they have fought wherever 
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they met. Twice only did an extreme peril unite them in a common 
cause to resist the universal dominion of Spain and of France. At 
all other times these peoples, missionaries of the Protestant faith 
and of religious liberty, leaders of science and letters, apostles of 
industry and the arts, have ever been ready to annihilate one another 
for the biggest share of trade or the conquest of a new territory : once 
glorious and heroic champions of national freedom‘against universal 
dominion, they have never hesitated to sacrifice each other or any 
other people whatever to push their own dominion, and ‘call it 
freedom when themselves are free.’ 

The first transitory need of union and the beginnings of pre- 
destined strife were disclosed when Spain ‘in’ 1580 annexed Portugal 
and became mistress of America and the Indies and sole sovereign of 
the seas. She had seized the kingdoms of the earth; and their glory 
at a singularly disastrous moment, for the formidable‘problem that con- 
fronted Portugal now devolved on Spain. Lisbon was actually what 
Venice had once been, the common mart of the whole world ; but the 
same causes which had given her a brief prosperity—the shifting of 
trade by the discovery of America and the blocking of the Red Sea 
by the Turks—were already transferring commerce to the Northern 
seas. Amsterdam, London, were waiting to supplant Lisbon as she 
had supplanted Venice. There was but one alternative for Spain: 
to crush the revolted Provinces and subdue the rising power of 
England, or herself perish as the supreme World-Power. Alva, Parma, 
Spinola, showed what her intentions were in Holland, the Armada in 
England. The Dutch called in every whaler from the Arctic seas, 
every trader from the Baltic, to the help of the home country. The 
English, providently making the best of a bad chance, tried an 
alliance with the Turks, the only naval force which could cope with 
Spain, but Turkish supremacy in the Mediterranean had ceased with 
the battle of Lepanto. There was no help for Dutch or English but 
from one another. Elizabeth sent such niggardly aid to the Provinces 
as her poverty and her suspicions would allow ; and the Dutch paid 
their full share of the bargain when they cut off Parma’s army from 
joining the Armada. No one in that day mistook the meaning of 
the war. ‘It is quite well known here,’ wrote a Venetian ambassador 
during the siege of Ostend, ‘that had it not been for the war in 
Flanders, the king of Spain could not have been hindered from im- 
posing his will upon all Christendom.’ ‘The Queen,’ he remarks, 
‘is all the more inclined to peace because she believes that she alone 
has frustrated the universal monarchy of Spain.’ That was Elizabeth’s 
view. But the real brunt of the battle had fallen on the Netherlands. 
The 100,000 victims of Charles the Fifth, the 30,000 of Alva, the 
multitudes of the slain that lay at Haarlem, Leyden, Maestricht, the 
100,000 dead at Ostend, had saved not only Holland but England. 
Scarcely had the first extremity of danger passed when the two 
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thrifty nations of business began to reckon up the spoils to be seized, 
the spoils of a whole world. The day when the two fleets sailed 
together into Cadiz in 1596, destroyed the Spanish ships, and pillaged 
the town, was in a sense the parting of the ways. Practical Dutch 
traders had never thought it necessary to shut up business in a 
country with which they happened to be fighting, and the loot 
carried off by the conquerors at Cadiz was made up of the merchandise 
of Dutch warehouses. The merchants‘began to see that their rising 
fortunes must be cut clear from the failing luck of Spain, that even 
for them there was a healthier air on the high seas than in the 
Spanish ports. 

So far Spaniards and Portuguese had kept the knowledge of 
navigation on the great oceans a profound secret. But a sagacious 
Frieslander, Linschoten, made his way to Bombay and after thirteen 
years brought back his maps and all that was to be known about the 
Eastern voyage, its trade-winds, harbours, and islands. So well did 
his countrymen use his science that in twenty years they were 
masters of all the paths of the ocean and had thrice circumnavigated 
the globe. They at once, in 1494, sent Linschoten to seek in the 
Arctic seas a north-west passage to India, they sailed round 
the Cape to Java in 1495, and through the Straits of Magellan in 
1498, exploring at once the North and the South Poles. The names 
of their discoveries are scattered over the oceans, Spitzbergen and 
Cape Horn, Vancouver Island and Van Diemen’s Land, New Holland 
and New Zealand. 

Linschoten’s maps, published in London in 1498, raised a fury in 
England. From alliances with the Turks, from buccaneering raids 
in the Levant to kill the dying commerce of Venice, and onslaughts 
on Spanish ports ‘to singe the King of Spain’s beard,’ they too 
pushed out over the ocean. Then began a neck-and-neck race 
between Hollanders and Englishmen on the high seas. If the 
Dutch founded Batavia, then as now the capital of their commercial 
empire in the East, if they settled in Borneo, Cochin China, 
Amboyna, and the Spice Islands, and secured the trade of India, 
Japan, and Ceylon (1602-1612), the English were ever close on their 
track, passing from Benin (1588) into the Indian seas, sending rival 
traders to the Spice Islands and Ceylon, to Java and Japan (1606- 
1618). When the Dutch, turning from the Pacific to claim the whole 
Atlantic, formed a West Indian Company with a monopoly of trade 
from Africa to America, from Magellan to Newfoundland (1607), 
the English too sailed west. The Dutch settled in Brazil and New 
Holland, where their merchants (employing then an English pilot) 
discovered the Hudson River (1609), and later explored the 
Connecticut ; the English answered with colonies in Virginia, the 
Bermudas, the Barbados and Guiana (1610-1613). They sent out 
a rival expedition to Hudson Bay. The Hollanders, it is saii, had 
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100 ships in the Gold Coast trade, at Guinea and the Cape de 
Verd Islands, and 300 out whale-fishing with 12,000 men; where- 
upon the English pressed their trade with Benin, made plantations 
in Newfoundlend, and claimed the Spitzbergen Ocean as their own 
(1610-1615). At home they saw the Dutch still lords of the 
German seas, fishing as outrageously as ever for English meee 
with 3,000 ships, ait Raleigh, in the Baltic trade, and 2,000 to 
carry its commodities abroad, and building yearly 1,000 more ; 
with the carrying trade of the whole world in their hands, so that 
an Englishman had to send his trunks to France by way of Holland. 
The English therefore, as was natural to the weaker Power, repudiated 
the doctrine of the great Dutchman Grotius that the seas were free to 
all, and claimed sole right in at least a hundred miles round every 
British coast : so uncongenial to England in her strugg ling op 
was the {Dutch theory of free trade lauded by Adam Smith, 
little advantage did she see her way to get under certain con- 
ditions out of the ‘open door.’ The notion of free seas, the 
English said, was against the sense of all peoples ‘excepting only 
one nation, who though her native soil abounds with milk, i 
nevertheless indebted to other countries for all other necessaries, 
and is even enriched and become haughty with the spoils of all 
nations, having despised all distinction in her open or free sea, 
and has even the boldness to style herself invincible. ‘If the 
English would please to fix palisadoes round the seas they claimed 
as their property,’ retorted the Dutch, ‘they would willingly submit 
to their demands.’ 

By the time of James the First there were enough commercial 
quarrels to dim lofty enthusiasms for liberty and a common Pro- 
testantism: bickerings and grumblings about the cloth trade and 
the herrings, whale fisheries in the Banda Islands, Amboyna 
massacres, and Jameson raids of the old style. When King James 
expressed his sorrow for these raids and hoped the Dutch would join 
him in scourging the offenders, their ambassador Caron answered 
that they on their part had already done so, but unhappily they had 
always found the pirates favoured and fostered in His Majesty's 
ports. ‘Moreover your Majesty has been pleased to pardon several 
of them after conviction so that they are now grown bold and are 
constantly pillaging our honest tradesmen.’ 

To end the Dutch difficulty James conceived the scheme of 
annexation and spoliation of the Provinces which, though under 
other forms, haunted English statesmen for 200 years ; proposing to 
divide their territory between France and England unless they 
repaid at once the money lent by Elizabeth in the war with Philip. 
‘Let them leave off, he said, ‘this vainglorious thirsting for the 
title of a free state which no people are worthy of that cannot stand 
by themselves, and’dividantur inter nos. There were reasons at 
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home that made the English little willing to understand the passion 
of a free people for political liberty, or to treat with respect the 
rights of a small State. 

This incident marks the attitude of the two countries for the 
following century. Freed from all external peril, England had 
plunged into the gaiety of free adventure, the lust of plunder, the 
wild ravages of magnificent buccaneers whose piracies brought her a 
far richer treasure than laborious colonists could give. The country 
was safe, safe enough to wage a civil war, to execute one king, 
banish another, and bring in a new dynasty, start wars of incorpora- 
tion and extermination in Scotland and Ireland, and play at desperate 
continental intrigues. In her lucky century, from 1588 to 1692, she 
saw the destruction of all the naval Powers she had to fear, Spain, 
Holland and France. The Dutch were in another case. For them 
the century brought no rest or security. Twice, at its beginning 
and at its close, Holland, at the risk of her existence, bore the 
brunt of a forty years’ war to deliver Europe from the threat of 


‘universal monarchy. Before the armies of Spain William the Silent 


had prepared for a Great Trek of the whole Dutch people to the 
South Seas: a hundred years later the statesmen about William the 
Third contemplated a Great Trek before the hosts of France. Between 
these great struggles they had to face the plots of enemies that 
never ceased—plots to give away the land in marriage dowries, to 
partition it, to encroach on its borders. Every revolution in the new 
Republic was subordinated to the fear of invasion. Her statesmen, 
Barnweldts and De Witts, fell before that terror. The country was 
only preserved by the intelligence, sagacity, and integrity of the 
people. They had been till Philip’s time little better than an 
association of shopkeepers, ready to suffer every indignity political 
and spiritual if trade was left them. They had gone to war on 
trade. But in the contest a new zeal was stirred, the love of country, 
the love of political and religious freedom. In their great calamities 
trade was no longer the first thought. Indeed the traders them- 
selves had become the main line of national defence, the one hope 
of Holland, forts and plantations and settlements regarded as move- 
ments in a desperate campaign for the salvation of their country. 
It was now that the dyke raised by her patient sons 

Scoops out an empire and usurps the shore 

While the pent ocean rising o’er the pile 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile. 
Laboriously learning to fill their narrow gardens with winter 
roots, transferring them slowly to the field, they taught European 
nations how to preserve cattle through the winter and banish scurvy 
and leprosy by a constant supply of wholesome and fresh food : 
taught the English, it is said, to double their population. They 
discovered and improved artificial grasses which again enabled them 
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to increase their stock on the land. Granaries in Amsterdam were 
filled with a couple of years’ supply of imported corn to eke out their 
own scanty store. They had made of Amsterdam the warehouse of 
the world, her dockyards more full of timber and her cellars of wine- 
casks, her bank hoarding up more specie, than all the rest of Europe ; 
but the national wealth served, not for the enervation of the people, 
but for the defence of the country. Never perhaps was there the 
same parsimony and frugality of life in the midst of such commercia} 
riches: ‘ crouching at home’ in Dryden’s scornful jibe :— 


Thither the wealth of all the world did go 
And seemed but ship-wracked on so base a coast. 


In the first year of the truce, 1609, the Bank of Amsterdam was 
founded and put in charge of the burgomasters of the town—a Bank 
which for its never violated credit, its immense treasure, and its 
importance in commerce, may justly be called the firstin Europe. In 
1672, the French armies then camping in Utrecht, twenty-one miles 
from Amsterdam, there was a panic and run on the bank. The city 
magistrate took the people into the treasury and showed them the 
store of gold untouched, masses of coin among the rest half melted 
in the great fire which many years before had happened in the 
Stadthouse. 

The English had neither considered nor appreciated the stubborn 
love of country and of liberty that marked the new Holland. They 
held to the good old idea of a petty people of shopkeepers. Covetous 
plans of spoliation revived. Cromwell, with his head full of schemes 
of incorporation for Scotland, Ireland, Holland, proposed tothe Dutch 
in 1651 to form a more intimate and strict alliance. ‘ Faciamus eos 
in unam gentem,’ explained Thurloe, deep in the confidence of 
Cromwell. The spirit of the burghers rose at the hint of danger to 
their national freedom. ‘ The alliance proposed,’ answered De Witt, 
‘between a small State like ours and a great State like England 
would mean our political extinction.’ With insolent and threatening 
words the ambassador returned to England and the Navigation Act 
was passed. 

From the moment when the great duel between Holland and 
England began only one end was possible ; so great were the resources 
of the English in land, in population, in real wealth as opposed to 
the mercantile simulacra of wealth, in position to command the seas, 
compared with the drowning soil ‘ where the broad ocean leans upon 
the land’ which the Hollanders had redeemed with an incredible 
toil, ‘ rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold.’ In the heroism of 
that fatal strife lies all its dignity and honour. 

Without straining parallels too far there now began a situation 
like that which we see to-day on a smaller scale between English and 
Dutch. Neither people has changed its temper, or laid aside its 
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deepest passions. The young Republic of 1651 was but forty years 
old by uncertain truce, and three years old by treaty. It had a long 
score of quarrels with the English. The States, foreboding with 
good reason a coming attack from England, had begun hastily to add 
to their naval force, which had fallen very low. They had sent out 
Tromp $o chastise English pirates who preyed from Scilly on their 
commerce. They were very sensitive of the dignity of their flag, 
scarcely daring to order their admirals to dip it to an English fleet. 
Two parties divided their counsels, the progressive merchants of 
Amsterdam, and the old conservatives that supported the Stadtholder. 
England meanwhile was in a strong Imperial mood, as we should say, 
fresh from incorporating the three kingdoms, newly embarked on a 
bold colonial policy. She had successfully ended the Scotch war. 
She had just made a revolution in her navy, and formed a fleet 
independent of the merchants’ ships; and could now for the first 
time safely throw the force of three kingdoms and of a powerful 
navy on the Dutch. Cromwell, moreover, after long negotiations, 
had his soldiers actually shipped (1652) to occupy Dunkirk promised 
him by France—the Delagoa Bay of the situation—from which, if it 
was once British, he could shut Holland in a corner, destroy her 
outlet to the sea, and break her commerce and very means of life. 
No moment could be more favourable for the fight. It was commonly 
believed that the Dutch, eager to get back to their shops, would make 
no stand on the field. Cromwell was informed the war would be short, 
and the Hollanders easy to settle down with in peace afterwards, for 
had they not even made friends with Spain? All the grievances 
therefore of fifty years were gathered by the English in one black 
list. The Dutch sent embassies to treat in the very spirit of Kruger— 
‘All, all, all, except the freedom of my country.’ They offered the 
fullest commercial union instead of a political alliance. They 
promised to give an indemnity for the Amboyna massacres thirty 
years before; to dip their flag in English waters; to pay a fair sum 
for the damage done in a battle with Tromp. Their ambassadors 
took ‘God, the searcher of man’s heart, to witness that the most 
unhappy fight of the ships of the two commonwealths did happen 
against the knowledge and will of the Lords States General of the 
United Netherlands, and that with grief and astonishment they 
received the fatal news of that unhappy rash action. That they did 
consult and endeavour to find what remedy may be applied to that 
raw and bloody wound, to which end they have written to gather a 
solemn Parliament whereby they do not doubt but that a way may 
be found to shun the detestable shedding of Christian blood so much 
desired by the common enemies of both nations and of the reformed 
religion, We crave this most honourable council by our common 
liberty and religion to suffer nothing to be done in too much heat 
that afterwards may prove neither reparable nor revocable by too 
Vor, XLVI--No. 274 3 P 
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late vows and wishes, and that you let us receive a kind answer to 
our last request.’ The Parliament of England answered that ‘the 
extraordinary preparation of men of war and the instructions given 
to your commanders at sea give much cause to believe that the Lords 
States General have an intention by force to usurp the known rights 
of England in the seas. Wherefore Parliament must endeavour to 
seek reparation for the wrong already suffered, and security that the 
like be not attempted for the future.’ Cromwell had closed the dark 
tale of religious conflicts since the Reformation by his Irish war, 
scarcely to be paralleled in the story of civilised countries: in his 
war with the Dutch for the possession of trade he opened the series 
of commercial struggles by which Europe is still rent asunder. 

After a year’s war the English proposed to extinguish the Pro- 
vinces as an independent State, and absorb Holland into England ‘as 
one people and commonwealth:’ no alliance, they explained, but 
‘the making of two sovereign States one, under one supreme power.’ 
High in spirit and courage they believed themselves strong enough 
to enforce any demands they chose to make. But they had not 
reckoned with the temper of Holland. The Dutch answer was given 
in the battle of the Texel. ‘O Lord,’ prayed the elder Tromp struck 
down by a bullet, ‘be merciful to me and Thy poor people.’ The 
fleet had lost over 6,000 men, but not a man in the States would 
hear of the extinction of his country. They refused Cromwell’s next 
proposal for an alliance to divide the world with them, the whole of 
Asia for the Dutch, all America to the English; with Protestant 
missionaries following their conquering fleets to spread the faith of 
Jesus. They refused to desert their Danish allies at his bidding, 
and prepared to fight to the last man. This two years’ war had ex- 
hausted their treasure and injured their commerce more than the 
eighty years of maritime war with Spain; loaded the people with 
an unexampled debt, closed their fisheries, interrupted trade, till 
3,000 houses lay vacant in Amsterdam alone. They were un- 
shaken by calamity. The fury of their patriotism bore down the 
English; and in view of Dutch doggedness Cromwell had to be 
content with a secret engagement, for the weakening of the Dutch 
State, that the House of Orange should for ever be excluded from 
power. The English, De Witt said, as Dutch ministers might have 
said a hundred years later, were always interfering in their domestic 
concerns, a policy it was extremely difficult to parry. 

Such a peace had no elements of permanence. The English had 
noted two hundred years before, as Cromwell did now, the essential 
weakness of a country unable to maintain itself and depending for 
its subsistence on the precarious trade of the ocean—as of ‘ Carthage, 
mighty in her ships, that ‘stooped to Rome less wealthy but 
more strong.’ Nor had the peace delivered the English from the 
thing they feared, Dutch rivalry in commerce. The Dutch East 
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India Company was pushed on with extraordinary energy and success, 
They had sprung on the English a new grievance which was to last 
long, by capturing the Cape from the Portuguese and planting on it 
a Dutch colony. The matter rankled in Englishmen’s minds; who 
declared that the Cape had already been given to themselves by the 
Portuguese, and claimed into the bargain the whole of the Dutch 
settlements on the coast of Africa. Oddly enough there was mixed 
up with these larger questions a bill for indemnity demanded for a 
slave ship and a derelict vessel taken some years before by the Dutch, 
of a value of 97,000 guilders, for which the English asked 1,600,000, 
to cover both the value and the detriment to their colonies. Down- 
ing, the English ambassador in Holland, patronised by Cromwell, 
Monk, and Charles the Second, had bought up this claim for a 
moderate sum, and to revenge himself on the States for not paying 
his demand, laboured incessantly to inflame ill-feeling in England and 
hasten war. There were empire-makers then as unscrupulous as 
they were daring. An English fleet was despatched in 1664, in full 
time of peace, to capture the Dutch settlements of West Africa, and 
crossing the Atlantic to seize, on pretence of a grant made by James 
the First in 1620, New Holland and New Amsterdam, which the Dutch 
had held for over half a century. It was an easy capture, New 
Amsterdam being wholly unprepared for resistance ; and the Duke of 
York, Chairman of the West India Company and Lord High Admiral 
of the Fleet, gave his name to the town which the fleet had won for 
the Company, while Charles to appease the Dutch professed entire 
ignorance and put the commander Holmes for a few days in the 
‘Tower. The war that followed, famous for battles unparalleled in 
naval history, failed at last before the Plague and Great Fire: but 
when all other terms of peace had been arranged, it needed the fleet 
of De Ruyter in the Thames, and ‘ the roar of foreign guns heard for 
the first and last time by the citizens of London,’ to make the 
English abandon the claim of the million and a half of guilders 
for ‘moral and intellectual damages.’ 

The genius and lofty patriotism of De Ruyter could but delay for 
a little time the ruin of Dutch sea-power by her two formidable 
enemies, England and France. Half a dozen years ‘later they united 
to break the stubborn might of Holland. She fought under the 
great De Ruyter in 1672 a hopeless and glorious war. 


I never saw him [a I’renchman once wrote of that great hero] other than 
even-tempered: and when victory was assured, saying always it was the good 
God that gives it to us. Amid the disorders of the fleet and the appearance 
of loss, he seemed to be moved only by the misfortune to his country, but 
always submissive to the will of God. Finally, it maybe said that he has 
something of the frankness and lack of polish of our patriarchs; and to conclude 
what | have to say of him, I will relate that the day after the victory I found 
him sweeping his own room and feeding his chickens, 
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The battle of the Texel in 1673 was the last fight between 
England and Holland for the mastery of the seas. The devoted 
country, the noble citadel for all Europe of national and intellectual 
freedom, was first shaken before the combined power of England and 
France. She had immediately before her a more perilous and costly 
war than the War of Independence a hundred years earlier. 

William the Stadtholder roused his country against Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and under his domination England and Holland were 
forced into union for the second and the last time in defence of the 
liberties of Europe (1688-1714). The marriage of the Prince of 
Orange and the English Revolution were mere episodes in the 
Dutch game of fighting Lewis, recognised as such by the Pope, the 
Emperor, and the King of Spain. Innocent the Eleventh, as head of 
the confederation of which William was the leading lieutenant, sent 
him his benediction and fervent hope for his success in England : 
and the Orangemen of Ireland still celebrate the day when the 
monarch of glorious, pious, and immortal memory fought the battle of 
the Boyne as the lieutenant of the Pope. 

Marlborough carried on the work of William, and when the Dutch 
war of forty years closed in 1713 the domination of France had been 
averted. But the last alliance of the two peoples ended in bitterness 
andanger. Henceforth England sailed the ocean without a rival. As 
she had united with France in 1672 to break the sea-power of the 
Dutch, she had united with the Dutch to break in 1692 at La 
Hogue the naval power of France. She had fully entered on her 
great prosperity. As for the Dutch they had saved the independence 
of their country : they had lost not a foot of ground in Europe, only a 
few and the least important colonies abroad. Almost alone, by their 
extraordinary commercial and maritime ability they had borne the 
burden of the war; and its close saw their commerce burdened, their 
sea-power broken, and their position among the nations lost by the 
sheer exhaustion of the strife. The price of freedom was heavy— 
a people robbed of hope, worn down by an appalling load of taxation, 
ruined but for their enduring thrift and industry. 

We understand better the character of the Dutch as we see it 
fixed in that appalling struggle of 150 years. There was no cruelty 
Holland had not suffered, no brutality she had not witnessed from 
Alva to Villars, giving her children by the hundred thousand to 
expiate in every horror of pain and death the crimes of patriotism 
and religion. Created as it were by ferocity, her people had been 
toughened and hardened by the harshness of their struggle; never 
called out to fight save in the face of overwhelming odds, they 
learned in conflict a dark and silent fatalism, a stern inhumanity 
that cared little to spare others the roughness they themselves had 
borne. From a hard and hazardous life gentler morals fled ‘to 
sport and flutter in a milder air.’ Grave, hopeless, and un- 
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conquerable, their noblest leaders drew from the horrors of persecu- 
tion and defeat a deep and solemn piety. ‘The weaker our fleet is,’ 
said De Ruyter before the combined powers of France and England, 
‘the more confidently I expect a victory, not from our own strength, 
but from the arm of the Almighty.’ 

The power of the Dutch broken, there was no longer any 
occasion for the English to fear their rivalry or even their prosperity. 
Two ambitions, nevertheless, had been bequeathed to her by the war 
of Cromwell which had still to be satisfied. The desire to assert, for 
the better security of England, a control of some sort over Holland 
and its ports was intensified by the union of Hanover and England. 
With the growth of English naval power, the clamour for the Cape 
and the best harbours of the Eastern seas grew louder. England's 
chance to gratify the desires of 150 years arrived when a new war 
for universal dominion broke up public right and international law. 

No wonder that Holland, after its supreme effort and vast disasters, 
sank into a deep fatigue and apathy, an opulent commercial State, ‘dull 
as their lakes that slumber in the storm ’—liberty itself bartered in 
the degenerate land : ‘the needy sell it and the rich man buys.’ In 
1787 the ancient contest broke out between the old Republican 
party and the party of the Stadtholder, but now the House of Orange 
was maintained in power (a policy opposite to that of Cromwell 
seeming by this time best suited to English interests) by the forces 
of England and Prussia; till the Republicans welcomed the French 
as liberators, and set up in 1795 the Batavian Republic acknow- 
ledged by France, and by Prussia and Spain, in the Treaty of Basle, 
The Stadtholder fled to England and became for twenty years an 
English pensioner. He had brought with him as many ships as he 
could carry off, which the English, in consideration presumably of 
their hospitality, added to their own navy, and Holland saw them no 
more. They took from the dethroned prince an additional recom- 
pense—a written authority to the British Government to hold the 
Dutch colonies, the Cape, Ceylon, Java, &c. in his name. England 
acted very rapidly on this permission: as the Dutch agents at the 
Cape declined to carry out orders the Stadtholder had no power to 
give and awaited instructions from the de facto government at 
home, the English seized the Dutch South African colony by force 
in the name of the Prince of Orange, and occupied Capetown in 
September 1795. By the Treaty of Amiens (1802), however, they 
were obliged to restore all the Dutch possessions; and a solemn 
thanksgiving was held in Capetown at the departure of the English in 
1803. No sooner was the war renewed than they seized various 
coveted colonies, Ceylon, Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, with a vain 
attempt on Java: their ships were seen hovering about the Cape: 
two secret expeditions appeared in 1805, and in 1806 the Dutch and 
French forces were defeated and the Cape occupied again by the 
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English under the old authority of the Prince of Orange. Nominally 
holding for the Dutch, and with Dutch inhabitants at least twenty 
times as numerous as the English, they proclaimed English the 
official language (1°49). 

One of Cromwell’s aims was secured by the seizure of the colonies. 
There remained the other, the control of the Dutch coast. Lord 
Liverpool was much preoccupied with the creation of a barrier against 
France or a mid-European Power, to shield Hanover and eventually 
England. At the first settlement of Europe therefore, in 1814, 
England took steps to secure an extended continental coastline 
under her protection. Holding Hanover already, she by restoring 
the Prince of Orange held Holland too: by uniting to Holland the 
ten provinces of Belgium (which had been incorporated into France 
for twenty-one years) she secured Antwerp, Napoleon’s ‘ blunderbuss 
pointed at London.’ Under English pressure, therefore, the Prince of 
Orange was set over the seven Protestant States of Holland and the 
ten Catholic provinces of Belgium as King of the Netherlands: 
Amsterdam and Brussels were made the capitals and Dutch the 
official language, which led to some incongruities. The new king- 
dom thus formed was practically a British province. Their most 
intimate relations with the British people, the Prince of Orange 
announced, would soon be strengthened by the marriage of his eldest 
son. English and Hanoverian troops occupied Ostend, Antwerp, and 
other strong places to enable the King of the Netherlands to hold down 
Belgium and to resist France and French influence. ‘It would be 
quite impossible,’ Lord Liverpool said, ‘to embark this country in a 
war at present except upon some clear, distinct British interest. 
The defence of Holland and the Low Countries is the only thing 
that would be regarded in this light.’ The Barrier Fortresses of 
Belgium having been destroyed by Joseph the Second, the Duke of 
Wellington was sent over to report on a plan of fortification, which 
he did in a long memorandum, and advised that a committee of 
Dutch and English officers should make out the estimates. They 
fixed the cost at two millions. The King had neither money nor 
troops ; and by arrangement England gave five millions, distinctly set 
apart to restore the fortresses and maintain the English garrisons, 
and to free the Treasury from an inconvenient debt to Russia: the 
money thus given being formally set off against the oversea posses- 
sions of Holland which England had seized as trustee of the Prince 
of Orange. This sum has been spoken of as compensation given for 
the colonies, and as a matter of form it may be so described, though 
the compensation was in fact little more than a paper transaction. 
The real price for which the Prince of Orange had abandoned the 
colonies was Belgium and the royal title; while England must in 
any case have given to Holland every penny of the five millions— 
much as money might now be given in Egypt—to maintain her 
continental policy and protect ‘ British interests.’ 
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The colony of Java, which the English had also since held pro- 
fessedly for Holland, was restored to the Dutch by the Congress of 
Vienna (1815). The potential riches of Java were unknown. Even 
the Dutch settlements had largely disappeared ; and the island, which 
during the French occupation had been reorganised under the 
personal direction of Napoleon by the iron Marshal Daendels, had 
been used mainly as a place of arms. But the restoration was: not 
without ill-feeling. The English, holding in trust for the Dutch, had 
made a series of treaties with the native princes which were inconsis- 
tent with Dutch sovereignty, and were naturally abrogated by the 
Dutch in 1819. To the violent protests of Sir Stamford Raffles they 
answered that the island reverted to them by postliminium cleared 
of all ad interim obligations, which was undoubtedly the sound view 
in the eye of international law, else the trustee could whittle away 
the rights of the beneficiary. 

The Cape, Ceylon, and the Dutch West Indies had now passed 
definitely to England, and the policy initiated by Cromwell was so far 
triumphant. Her hold on the European coast by the unnatural 
union of Holland and Belgium was maintained for fifteen years, 
ending in the revolution of 1830. . The arrangements made by the 
statesmen of Europe at Vienna were mostly unsuccessful. Most 
notable of all failures was the attempt to join two races so unlike in 
race, language, religion, and historical bent as Holland and Belgium. 

So long, however, as England remained steadfast to her self- 
imposed obligations to Holland, and as long as the Holy Alliance 
remained powerful and active, Belgians had to bear the Dutch yoke 
in silence and submission. A change came, however, when Canning 
detached England from the Holy Alliance, and the spread of Liberal 
ideas brought that recognition of nationality which has been the main 
political factor of the nineteenth century. Roused by the movement 
for reform at home, she became less and less the advocate of the 
settlement of 1815. In 1830 France cast out the line of Bourbon 
which had been forced upon her, to choose from another branch the 
Citizen King, and England in her democratic mood applauded the 
change. A close entente cordiale united the two great Western 
peoples of Europe. Democracy sent a thrill throughout Europe, and 
Paris once more became what she had been sixty years earlier, the 
focus of European political activity. Antwerp and Brussels, kindled 
to sudden life, rose against their Dutch masters. Unchecked by the 
threats of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, the French swarmed to the 
Belgian frontier—that frontier which British gold had fortified against 
them, where now the Belgians hailed them with joy. They offered the 
crown to Louis Philippe’s son, but the offer wasdeclined. Holland 
meantime with her old stubborn spirit gathered 80,000 men for 
battle. Before such a force backed by the great European Powers, 
France, even with the mighty army which Soult had organised, 
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dared rot measure swords. She would have rushed to assured naval 
and military ruin. But, to the horror of the Dutch and to the 
astonishment of Europe, England threw in her lot with France and 
the insurgent Belgians, and sent a fleet and army to place Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha over the new kingdom of Belgium. England 
was under special pledges to Holland, and a change in mood entitles 
a state no more than a man to cast aside deliberate undertakings and 
solemn pledges. In any case the Dutch have never forgotten or for- 
given this amazing interposition. It rankles in their hearts as a 
perfidious betrayal. Without accepting Alison’s lurid condemnation 
of Briton’s conduct at the time, every impartial observer must feel how 
difficult it is to make the British policies of 1795, 1815, and 1830 
consistent on any principle save that of British interests alone. For 
these interests the Dutch people were thrown aside at one time and 
the Dutch sovereign at another. 

If the revolution of 1830 showed that the Dutch, like the English 
and Prussian members of their family, had never learned the gracious 
arts by which the forced obedience of subject races is raised into 
content and love, it had shown too that the old proud spirit of 
independence had not failed in Holland. The country had already 
survived three great catastrophes. The Dutch had emerged from the 
war with Spain irrevocably severed from the Belgian people, from the 
civilisation of Antwerp and Bruges and Brussels, the true home of the 
arts in the North. When the war with Lewis the Fourteenth of France 
was over their naval power was shattered for ever. The Napoleonic 
war had broken up their great eolonial empire. Holland had not 
failed from within. Never was its naval efficiency greater, or its free 
spirit more heroic, than in 1672; and its fall came, not from the 
corruption of an enervated people, but from the immense violence of 
its effort, the accumulated forces arrayed against it, and the constant 
peril of its situation. There still remains to the Dutch the freedom 
of their country, to be defended against the next scheme of universal 
dominion, which they probably will contest in the spirit of William 
the Third when he said, ‘I may fail, but I shall fight every ditch 
and die in the last one.’ 

A. S. GREEN. 
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TERMS USED IN MODERN GUNNERY 


THERE are many terms and phrases used in the description of the 
war in South Africa which convey little or no information to many 
of those at home who are deeply interested in making out what is 
happening to their loved ones engaged in the field. It has been sug- 
gested to me that I should endeavour toremove this difficulty in the 
way of understanding passing events. I have no thought of writing 
a scientific paper upon the distinctions between the value of the 
various weapons used by the Boers and ourselves, partly because 
there are many other men I could name who would do this much 
better than I could, but chiefly because it would not meet the purpose 
that I have in hand. An immense number of people are now deeply 
interested in the events of the war who want simple common-sense 
explanations about the terms they read, such as ‘Creusot,’ ‘ Krupp,’ 
‘Shrapnel,’ ‘ Common Shell,’ ‘94-pounders,’ ‘4°7-inch guns,’ ‘ Mausers,’ 
‘Lee-Enfield, and so on. In attempting to meet their difficulty 
my mind runs back to the time when I entered as a cadet at 
Woolwich. In those days I do not think that I exaggerate when I 
say that all those who were entrusted with the instruction of the 
youths put under their care were, with one brilliant exception, in the 
condition of mind of the inhabitant of Little Pedlington who looks 
upon everybody as a ‘ fool’ who does not know every detail about that 
ancient borough, the names of its streets, the signs of its public- 
houses, its local traditions, &c. I had passed into the academy by 
one of the earlier competitive examinations after I had been reading 
for Cambridge. Consequently when I was given a plate to copy 
about ‘ ramps and stairs,’ I had not the faintest notion what a ‘ ramp’ 
or a ‘stair’ had to do with any fortification. It was given me solely 
as an isolated thing by itself. No one thought of explaining it to 
me. The lines I had to copy represented nothing whatever to me 
I should have been thought a ‘ fool’ if I had asked. 

I say this much by way of preface in order to select my audience. 
I want no one to read this article who thinks any one else a‘ fool’ for 
not knowing what the term ‘Creusot’ or ‘Shrapnel’ means. We all 
of us in order to get the audience we want have in some sort after 
the Scottish fashion to ‘fence our tables.’ Horace’s ‘ Odi profanum 
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vulgus et arceo’ (‘I loathe the vulgar crowd and warn them off’) for 
me applies to all such as wear on their banner-scrolls for motto ‘ You 
don’t mean to say that you don’t know!’ I can almost apply to them for 
my own partthe full bitterness of the ‘ Odi,’ for I do look upon them as 
among the most mischievous of mankind. Napoleon’s most frequent 
order to his subordinates was ‘ Faites-moi savoir’ (‘Take care that 
you make me thoroughly understand what you have to investigate 
for me’) So far, then, asI can be of any use in giving simple 
explanations, intelligible to any reasonable man or woman who knows 
nothing of soldiering, of the terms continually read in the papers, 
especially about the weapons employed by the Boers and ourselves, 
I shall have carried out the objects I set before myself in this paper, 
and I think also have accomplished the purpose that was in the 
Editor’s mind when he asked me to undertake it. 

First, we have been told that the Boers have brought up some 
very heavy guns to fire upon Ladysmith and on Mafeking. I shall 
endeavour to describe the nature of these presently, but there is a 
dispute as to whether these are ‘ Krupp’ guns or ‘ Creusot ’ guns, and 
I want first to explain what the discussion means. Creusot or 
‘Le Creuzot’ is a place in the department of Saodne-et-Loire in 
France which has been long famous for its extensive ironworks. It 
does not follow, however, that a ‘Creusot’ gun was made at Creusot, 
because that name is now applied to all the guns that are manu- 
factured by the great French firm of Schneider & Co., who in 1835 
became possessed of the works at Creusot, which, after being employed 
by the State under the Revolutionary Government for the manufacture 
of guns, were under the Empire handed back to private owners, 
though still receiving large orders for similar work from the Emperor. 
After the peace in 1815 the works passed through the hands of 
various firms which failed in succession, until they were purchased by 
the predecessors of the present firm. In 1867 Messrs. Schneider 
made themselves famous by being the first firm fully to apply and 
adapt to the manufacture of both plates for armoured ships and 
guns various inventions, chiefly English, notably the great invention 
of Bessemer for the cheap manufacture of steel. From that time 
onwards their works have been steadily developed. They have 
applied new processes to manufacture, including the use of various 
alloys—notably nickel, of which in its raw state the British Empire 
possesses almost a monopoly—to the improvement of the quality of 
the steel of which they make their guns. They have become the 
owners of a vast area of ground in the neighbourhood of Havre, and 
have there created gigantic workshops almost on as large a scale as 
their works at Creusot. Thus, curiously enough, it has come to pass 
that when we speak of a ‘Creusot’ gun, we mean a gun of whatever 
size made by the great French firm of Schneider & Co., whether it has 
in fact been made at Creusot or at Havre. 
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On the other hand, a ‘ Krupp’ gun means that the gun has been 
made by the great Prussian firm of Herren Krupp, whose works are 
at Essen. An ‘Armstrong’ gun means that the gun has been 
produced by the firm of Sir William Armstrong & Co., the chief seat 
of whose work is near Newcastle, though they have large factories 
elsewhere—in Italy, for instance. 

A ‘ Maxim’ gun means, as far as its name is concerned, that it is 
the invention of Mr. Maxim, an American, many of whose patents 
have been bought by Messrs, Vickers & Co. 

A ‘ Maxim-Nordenfelt’ is a combined product of the inventions of 
Mr. Maxim and of those that were brought to this country by Mr. 
Nordenfelt, a Swede. 

A ‘Shrapnel’ is the name given to a particular form of ‘shell’ 
to be described presently in its latest form. It takes its name from 
a General Shrapnel, who during the Peninsular War invented a 
form in which it was applicable to the spherical shells which were fired 
from the guns we then used. Before referring to the later invention 
which has made it adaptable to the guns of to-day, it will be well to 
define broadly the great change which has been made by the intro- 
duction of rifled arms, whether large or small. As this is familiar to 
most sportsmen, and the principle is practically the same whether the 
gun be large or small, those who understand it form a wider audience 
than those who merely as a matter of duty have to know what ‘shell’ 
or ‘Shrapnel’ means. I must therefore ask them to pardon me if I 
explain the matter to some much interested in present events who 
may not understand it. 

When, by the force of gunpowder or other explosive fired behind 
it, a body, which we have placed in a space like the barrel of a gun, 
large or small, with only one opening, that towards the muzzle, is 
driven forward first through the barrel and then through the open 
air the resistance that it meets with is due to the opposition of the 
air, while it is all the time under the influence of the force by which 
it has been propelled and of the attraction of the earth known as 
gravitation. Obviously the resistance is diminished if the same 
weight of metal can be put into an elongated body presenting a 
relatively very small surface to the air as compared with a round shot. 
If, however, we were to fire out of a smooth-bore gun an elongated 
body without any other precaution, the body, or, as we call it, the 
projectile, would at once begin spinning about its shorter axis 
according to a well-known law of nature, which any child can 
verify for himself. Experiment has proved that when once a pro- 
jectile has been started with a good spin round its longer axis, the 
position taken by the body, though the action of the air upon it is 
subject to certain remarkable laws which are irrelevant for my 
purpose, yet remains very constant. Now if, by any one of many 
methods, we impart such a shape to the gun and to the projectile 
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that, as this latter passes up through the bore of the gun, it has to 
turn round on its longer axis a certain number of times, it is obvious 
that it will leave the gun with an imparted tendency to spin round 
at the same rate with which it had to spin during the brief time it 
was in the gun. ‘ Rifling’ takes many forms and has many varieties, 
but essentially it consists in the modification to the shape of the gun 
or projectile, or both, by which we thus make it spin in the bore 
in order that it may afterwards have this spin as it goes 
though the air, and therefore have a relative fixedness of position 
during its journey on which we can make calculations. We send it 
out of the bore of the gun at a certain pace of motion, and this pace 
as it leaves the muzzle we call its ‘initial velocity.’ The effect of 
the rifling in enabling us to send it through the air with less resist- 
ance than was met with by the round shot ofthe same weight keeps 
this ‘initial velocity’ from diminishing nearly as fast as it did with 
the round shot. Therefore we are able to get very much greater 
ranges with rifled guns than we did with the old round shot. Further- 
more, we get much greater accuracy because the old round shot as it 
went through the bore was accidentally set spinning in some way that 
we could not at all calculate upon, and all sorts of irregularities of 
flight resulted from this. 

For my present purpose I think that explanation will suffice, 
though I have omitted various details. Most of the varieties of 
projectile which were used with the old smooth bores have been 
adapted to suit our present guns. A ‘shell’ is a projectile which is 
intended by means of some explosive matter inside it to break up 
into fragments. Before Shrapnel invented his shell, which was 
loaded with a number of large bullets, intended to scatter among 
the troops at which it was aimed, the ‘common’ form of shell 
was charged with a mass of powder, and it had two effects. It broke 
up into such large fragments that these, retaining most of the 
velocity remaining in the shell at the moment it opened, and having 
a certain fresh force imparted to them by the charge within the 
shell, struck with great effect against any solid bodies with which 
they came in contact and materially damaged them. These shells were 
thus very destructive to the carriages on which guns are carried in 
the field, and even, if they hit it fairly, damaging, though not so 
often, to the gun itself. They were particularly effective against 
buildings, earthworks, and against: walls in which it was desirable to 
make a hole or breach. They also from the large quantity of 
powder within them produced a body of flame which tended to 
create violent conflagrations wherever they struck any bodies easily 
ignited. 

There was also another form of projectile, then called ‘ Canister’ 
and now ‘Case,’ without any serious difference in their essential 
characteristic. This was and is the great defensive weapon of 
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artillery. The case or canister very soon breaks to pieces after 
leaving the muzzle of the gun, scattering the bullets it contains in 
a great cone of dispersion. It is thus only effective for short ranges 
against bodies of either cavalry or infantry actually closing on the 
guns to attack them; but at these close ranges it literally sweeps 
over all the ground in front of the guns, and is appalling in its 
destructive power. The Shrapnel required much more careful 
adaptation to the rifled-gun shell. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, and certainly in the judgment of the ablest and most 
scientific lawyers of the day, including Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
and the late Mr. Justice Grove, the inventor of Grove’s battery and 
the author of ‘The Co-relation of Physical Forces,’ and Mr. Aston, 
scarcely a less authority than even the others, the man from whom 
all nations have borrowed the invention of the rifled Shrapnel is 
Colonel Hope, V.C. He, wishing that England should have the 
exclusive use of his invention, did not patent it, but sent it to one 
who had the power to introduce it into the English service. The 
recipient did so introduce it, and when the facts were laid before 
him refused all explanation or defence. In any case the rifled 
Shrapnel so introduced remains the great projectile of our horse 
and field artillery. For the experience of the war between France 
and Germany led to the conclusion that a projectile which dealt 
out destruction among men was more effective for general purposes 
than one which only smashed material things. The fire of artillery 
is at least as three to one more effective when it is directed against 
considerable bodies of cavalry and infantry in almost any formation 
than it is against artillery. This arises from various causes which 
it would here take me too long to explain. Again, the experience 
of 1870 led to the conclusion that, when properly used, artillery 
silenced other artillery more easily by directing its fire upon the 
gunners than when it was aimed against the guns or waggons. 
Hence as a resultant of these experiences both the Germans and we 
at the end of the campaign gave up the use of ‘common shell,’ and 
now fill our waggons and limbers with Shrapnel, while for defensive 
purposes we keep a few rounds of Case. 

Nevertheless, we have recently adopted an exceedingly powerful 
weapon that more than replaces the common shell. During the 
Peninsular War the guns that were then used chiefly employed, for 
the short ranges at which they were fired, solid shot, which did not 
break up like a shell ; but we had also another form of weapon, the 
‘ Howitzer,’ which was only fired with shell much larger than the 
solid shot of the gun. In order to reduce the weight of the piece, 
and to enable it to be drawn easily by horses or mules in the field, 
it was made very much shorter than the gun, and as this would have 
caused a great recoil from the reaction when the shot was discharged, 
the Howitzer, instead of being laid, like the gun, approximately 
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horizontal, was only fired at high angles, so that its shells travelled 
in very high curves, coming down on the enemy from above, while 
the recoil was largely downwards and was received on a bed prepared 
for the purpose. When shell came to be so uniformly employed by 
the ordinary field guns, Howitzers gradually dropped out of use, 
and ceased to be any part of the ordinary equipment of field 
batteries. Circumstances have, however, restored them to favour. 
All nations have for a great many years been trying whether they could 
not introduce a more powerful explosive than gunpowder as a means 
of bursting their shells. There is something, it must be admitted, 
startling in the fact that considering the enormous progress which 
chemical knowledge has made in our day, and considering further the 
extent to which science and manufacture have been devoted to the 
perfecting of weapons of war, we should have been till quite recently 
using practically the same mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal 
which was originally invented when firearms first came into use. It 
happens that there is a very powerful agent long known to chemists, 
which if it only could be made practically available, seemed to pro- 
mise to give very decisive results. This was picric acid. The mis- 
fortune was that just as men usually have the defects of their own 
qualities, so had picric acid. Its compounds were very powerful and 
effective as long as they were quite fresh, but so fickle was the 
creature that the compounds rapidly changed their character, 
deteriorated, and became dangerous. Nevertheless both Germany 
and France set to work to create a compound, of which a picrate 
should be the basis, such as could be safely used in the field. It 
must be fully twelve years ago since I was told by a high 
authority in Germany that he looked upon the whole of the vast 
expenditure of money which France had lavished on her frontier 
fortresses as so much money thrown into the sea, because, with the 
help of the shells exploded by the new compound, the field batteries 
with which the Army would enter France would be sufficient to 
sweep the fortifications, as they then existed, away. Certainly both 
Germany and France have completely remodelled their fortresses in 
order to meet the danger. France uses a composition of picric acid 
known as ‘ Mélinite.’ I do not know whether it is the case now or 
not, but a few years ago France met the difficulty of its rapid 
deterioration by making up fresh Mélinite and refilling the shells 
with it every year. For us, more especially for our ships, liable 
always to be recalled from distant stations to form fleets at home, it 
was exceptionally important to get over this difficulty of rapid 
deterioration involving danger in storage. After long experiments a 
form of picrate was devised which we call ‘ Lyddite,’ because the 
experiments were carried out at Lydd, one of our great practice 
grounds. From trial in various climates and for long periods it 
was found that on the one hand it was possible with this material 
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to secure adequate permanence, and on the other that it was not safe 
to make it up for small shells. Yet it was necessary, if possible, 
to have weapons employing these shells with us in the field— 
that is to say, light enough to be drawn by horses, so that they 
could be moved about to a reasonable extent with other troops. 
It was for this purpose that recourse was again had to the old 
method of the Howitzer. A ‘ battery,’ that is to say six of these 
Howitzers, short pieces firing at high angles of elevation, each 
drawn by six horses, and able to move along roads and on good 
ground at a trot, but usually obliged on difficult ground to move 
up into position at a walk, was sent out for the battle of Omdurman. 
The powerful shells this battery was able to throw into the town and 
against the Mahdi’s tomb had the effect which Lord Kitchener 
desired of making the Mahdist followers think that it was no safe 
place for them, and restricting them, therefore, to open fighting in 
the field, to which they were for the rest sufficiently inclined. Yet 
as the purpose for which the Howitzers were thus employed 
prevented them from being used against the troops fighting in the 
open, we did not there experimentally ascertain how far these shells, 
which, as will be seen, are in their nature an immensely powerful 
substitute for the old ‘common shell,’ would be effective against 
troops in fighting outside a town. We have now three of these 
batteries, eighteen Howitzers in all, on their way to the Cape. 
Unfortunately they have only just started ; so that it will be some 
time before they arrive on the ground of action there. Meantime, 
by the ingenuity of a Naval officer, Captain Scott, a substitute for 
them has appeared at Ladysmith. The Navy have on board ship a 
number of guns which are not placed on carriages for moving about 
with horses, and being fired from the carriages on which they thus 
move, or drawn by sailors in the same way as the lighter pieces that 
have been so popular when seen at the Agricultural Hall. The 
heavier pieces I speak of, though not broadside or turret guns, are 
intended to be fired from fixed platforms. They, though somewhat 
heavier than the field Howitzers, fire a shell of about the same size. 
These are the 4°7-inch guns, the arrival of which at Ladysmith made 
at one time so great a difference in the situation. 

The use of the name brings me, however, to the explanation of 
sundry forms of nomenclature. We call these guns 4°7-inch because 
the measurement of the diameter or length taken across the mouth of 
the gun is four inches and seven-tenths of an inch. It is evident 
that for a projectile of given length this diameter represents the 
weight of the shell which the gun can throw as well as if we said, 
what is the fact, that the weight of the shell is about fifty pounds. 
The naval guns have as against the Howitzers two disadvantages : 
one that the carriages so ingeniously made for them in the Durban 
workshops would only admit of their being placed on some platform 
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carefully prepared for them ; the other, that their supply of Lyddite 
shells can hardly be large. We have heard of their being silent for a 
time because the concrete made for them to stand upon had not 
properly set. That may be the case, but it is also possible that as 
only twenty rounds of Lyddite are allowed for each gun, and their 
ordinary shell is not Lyddite, they were anxious to reserve as many 
as possible of their Lyddite shells for the most critical times. 
Moreover, as long as they are cut off from railway communication 
with Durban, it would be only prudent to keep plenty of ammunition 
in hand. There is a further possibility that the concrete which had 
not set was being prepared for yet more powerful naval guns— 
namely, 6-inch—of the despatch to Ladysmith of some of which we 
have vaguely heard. They would throw a shell of over one hundred 
pounds weight. We are told that the heavy Boer gun called 
‘Long Tom’ is a ‘94-pounder.’ That would mean that it throws a 
shell ninety-four pounds in weight. It is of much the same character 
as the 6-inch, not easily movable. 

I have next to explain that the shells are made to burst by 
means of two kinds of ‘fuses.’ A fuse is an independent body 
put into the shell and travelling with it through the air. One 
kind, the ‘percussion fuse,’ is filled with a composition and 
mechanical arrangement, such that when the shell strikes any object 
sufficient to bring it to a stop the shell is exploded by the fact of 
impact. The other kind, known as a ‘time fuse,’ is a much more 
delicate instrument. It contains a composition which burns at a 
fixed rate, and the amount of composition placed ready to burn 
being indicated by figures outside the case of the fuse, it is possible 
for the gunner, who ‘ sets’ the fuse before it is put into the gun, so 
to regulate it that it will explode the shell after it has travelled for a 
certain number of seconds or parts of seconds through the air. 
Tables have by careful experiment been made out which enable us 
to know how many parts of seconds a fuse should be adjusted to 
burn in order that when the shell is fired at a given range the fuse 
should cause it to explode at a given height over the enemy, anda 
given distance in front of him. Thus a shell with a percussion fuse 
always bursts on striking with sufficient momentum. A shell with a 
properly regulated ‘time’ fuse always explodes in air. In all our 
shells we use both, so that if the fuse does not burst in air, it does 
on striking. We have heard a good deal of the Boers firing with 
‘ plugged shell.’ A ‘plugged shell’ is our modern substitute for the 
old ‘solid shot.’ Sometimes, not often, it is desirable, in preference 
to bursting a shell, to make it strike as a solid whole. Then we take 
out the bursting composition and, in order that the shell may be 
even and heavy as before, ‘plug’ it with some material that will not 
burst it. 

Before I touch on the Mauser I want to sum up and make clear 
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a few points in what I have said. It will be observed that ‘ Creusot, 
‘Armstrong,’ ‘Krupp,’ are names of certain great manufacturing 
firms who make guns of all weights, sizes, and descriptions. There 
are certain workshop differences in the mode in which each turn out 
their weapons, but practically nowadays all great capitalists engaged 
in such work keenly watch everything that is done by their rivals, 
and when one goes ahead, the others quickly follow suit. Some 
trade secrets are fairly kept—such, for instance, as the exact alloys used 
in the manufacture of the most effective steel—but on any great 
question, when a principle is proved sound, others hasten to adopt it. 
Though ‘ Creusot’ was the first to adapt the English manufacture of 
steel to guns, Armstrong can now turn out as beautiful steel as his 
French rival, and Krupp probably as good as either. It would carry 
me too far to go into the question of ‘ wire guns.’ “All that I want 
to point out is that a ‘ 94-pounder,’ or a 6-inch gun, or some similar size 
of gun, may be a ‘ Creusot,’ an ‘ Armstrong,’ or a ‘ Krupp,’ and that, 
apart from some details quite irrelevant for my purpose, they would 
be in their general construction very much alike. 

The Maxim-Nordenfelt is, on the other hand, a special invention 
which essentially consists in its simplest form in the firing off 
mechanically at a very rapid rate of the ordinary infantry bullet. 

The ‘ quick-firing’ gun with which our artillery has recently 
been armed is somewhat misnamed. It ought rather to be called 
‘the gun with a recoil-checking carriage.’ Already before Sir George 
Clarke introduced his very ingenious expedient the greater part of 
the recoil of the gun was taken by that ‘ Hydro-Pneumatic Buffer’ 
of which most people heard more than enough during the Dreyfus 
trial. The check now introduced depends partly on a spade driven 
by the recoil into the ground, and partly on another arrangement 
which would require too long and involved an explanation to be 
suitable here. 

In our modern infantry weapons the first great change that 
followed rifling was that all our rifles were made to be loaded at 
the breech or back end of the gun, and not fromthe muzzle. As this 
is common now to all sporting pieces, I may leave the explanation of 
this difference in all families to some member. The ordinary breech- 
loading rifled small-arm was the weapon used by both the French and 
Germans in their great war of 1870. There were differences between 
the weapons used, but both were in this respect alike. Since then 
invention has gone on rapidly. By some means or other all nations 
now supply their men with a magazine for rapid firing. This is either 
fixed to the breech or detachable. 

The form we now employ is the ‘ Lee-Enfield.’' The Boers use the 


' The difference between this and the Lee-Metford is very small. It takes the 
same bullet. All reservists are armed with the Lee-Enfield. Many of the men 
previously in the ranks still have the Lee-Metford. 
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Mauser. The chief distinction between the two is this—that while the 
Lee-Enfield has a magazine which is inserted underneath the body 
through the trigger-guard and secured by a catch, and is provided 
with what is called a ‘ cut off’ to prevent the cartridges from rising, 
so that it can be used as a simple breech-loader for single firing till 
the magazine, which contains ten cartridges, is ordered to be used, the 
Mauser, on the other hand, has a magazine which, though not 
absolutely fixed, is only intended to be taken off for cleaning. It does 
not need a ‘ cut-off’ to use asasingleloader. The magazine contains 
five cartridges, but whereas the cartridges for the Lee-Enfield have, 
when the magazine is charged, to be each put in separately, the 
magazine of the Mauser is filled at once by placing against the face 
of the magazine a set of five cartridges held in a clip which falls off 
when the cartridges have been inserted in the magazine. Thus if 
each weapon were at the beginning of a fight empty, the Mauser 
would permit of more rapid fire because it could be loaded five 
cartridges at a time while the Lee-Enfield would take cartridge by 
cartridge as long to load as a single breech-loader. On the other 
hand, the times when a very rapid discharge of fire is desirable are 
not numerous, and for these the Lee-Enfield has ten cartridges ready 
against the Mauser’s five. I have in a measure covered the ground 
which I set before myself when I began this article. It might be 
easily amplified, but if it assists to make some of the terms that 
have puzzled some readers a little more intelligible, I shall be 
satisfied. 

F. MavrIce. 








MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPSS TRAGEDY OF 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 


Ir a picked jury of the educated lovers of literature could be asked 
to agree on the question, what is the most perfect passage of love- 
poetry, or at least of poetry telling of the pity and tragedy of love, 
in the world, I suppose there could be but one possible answer. 
They could hardly for a moment hesitate to give the first place to 
the sixty lines in the fifth Canto of Dante’s Inferno beginning 


Quali colombe dal disio chiamate 
and ending 
E caddi come corpo morto cades 


The tale of Francesca da Rimini, as told in that famous passage, is 
touched with a purging fire of human pity, an intensity and at the 
same time an exquisite reticence of passion, an austere but all the 
more moving bareness and simplicity of speech—but to praise or 
analyse such qualities is to profane and stale them. The passage, in 
a word, stands consecrated, stands apart, among the few highest 
achievements of the poetic spirit in our race. No one would grudge 
whatever inspiration has been derived from it in latter days by 
masters in the sister arts, as by Ingres and Ary Scheffer in France, 
by Watts and Rossetti in England, or again by the Abbé Liszt in his 
orchestral music to the Inferno. But in literature,jone would say, 
after-comers might well have shrunk from touching again a subject 
once touched by such a master and in such a manner. As a matter 
of fact they have not so shrunk. One writer after another has let 
himself be allured by the light of Dante, and has approached the 
same impassioned theme, for the most part only to fall or flutter 
ineffectually round about it. And now here is a’ young English poet 
of mark and promise, Mr. Stephen Phillips, approaching it in his 
turn, and offering us a tragedy of Paolo and Francesca for the stage. 
Before seeing how he has acquitted himself, let usiremind ourselves 
what were the actual facts of the story so far as they are known, and 
what kind of treatment it has undergone at the hands of those 
moderns who have hitherto touched it. 
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In the struggles of Guelf and Ghibelline which continued to rend 
the cities of Italy until past the close of the thirteenth century (long 
after the original meaning of the names had been confused under 
other issues), the victory, in Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, and other 
coastward cities of the Romagna, was assured to the Guelfs, about 
the year 1275, through the ascendency chiefly of two families. These 
were, at Ravenna, the great and popular house of the Polenta, firmly 
re-established in power after the overthrow of their enemies the 
Traversari; and at Rimini the mastiff-brood, as Dante called them, 
of the Malatesta, ‘who made an auger of their fangs,’ never losing 
grip of any prey once seized, and who had for some time held 
the upper hand against the Ghibelline faction headed by the 
Parcitati. The head and guiding spirit of the house of Malatesta 
in these days—which were also the days of the tragedy made famous 
by Dante—was Malatesta da Verrucchio, so called from the castle of 
that name, a few miles outside the town of Rimini, which was the 
stronghold of his branch of the family. This fierce old fox confirmed 
himself in the power which had already been won by his father, and 
lived to exercise it until the age of a hundred. He had himself 
been a great fighter in youth, but in his old age wrought with 
his brains only, using as instruments a brood of four warlike sons. 
Of these, the middle two only concern us. They were born of one 
mother; the elder, Giovanni, nicknamed from a deformity lo 
Scanciato (le déhanché, lame at the hip), and the younger, Paolo, 
nicknamed from his beauty Jl Bello. Giovanni was humpbacked, 
it is said, as well as lame, yet an indefatigable rider and reiver, 
terrible in battle, strong in government, and wily in counsel, but 
unapt at courtly arts and dalliance. His young brother Paolo 
(younger really, it would appear, only by four years, but poetry and 
tradition have increased the difference) was famous by contrast for 
his courtly graces, but was also a capable condottiere and man of war ; 
he served for a while as captain of the people or commander of the 
forces to the Signory at Florence. Towards the year 1275 these 
two houses of Polenta and Malatesta entered into a close alliance, 
which according to Boccaccio had been preceded by a violent feud. 
For the existence of such a feud there is, however (I believe), no 
historical evidence. At any rate their friendship was cemented after 
the battle of Trentola in 1275 by two marriages: first, that of 
Giovanni Malatesta with Francesca, the daughter of Guido da 
Polenta, and, later, that of a son of the house of Polenta with a 
daughter of the Malatesta. The marriages were of course political, 
contrived for their own ends between the two fathers, Guido da 


* The definite renunciation of feudal claims over the cities of the Romagna by the 
Empire in favour of the Papacy occurred three years later, in 1278, 
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Polenta and old Malatesta of Verrucchio. It is the marriage of 
Giovanni and Francesca which resulted in the famous tragedy. For 
some reason or another Giovanni did not go to Ravenna to seek his 
own bride, but sent his brother Paolo to represent him and to fetch 
her home. According to Boccaccio this was part of a deliberate plot 
for the deception of Francesca, lest seeing Giovanni’s grimness and 
deformity she should refuse to wed him. If we are to believe this 
version, the beautiful Paolo on his arrival was pointed out to her as 
her husband : she fell dutifully in love with him at first sight, not 
knowing that he was but his brother’s proxy, and was only undeceived 
on awakening after the marriage night at Rimini. But the turn 
thus given to the tale is so much in Boccaccio’s manner as a novelist 
that it is not unlikely to be of his own invention. All that we 
historically know is that Giovanni and Francesca were married for 
ten years at least (1275-1285); that she bore her husband a child 
(who by a strange irony of fate was called, after its grandmother, 
Concordia) ; that she was untrue to him, loving his brother Paolo; 
that he discovered their loves and slew them, most probably in the 
year 1285, when he was podestd or ruling magistrate of the neigh- 
bouring town of Pesaro; that the guilty lovers were buried together 
amid the tears and sympathies of ‘the people; and that afterwards 
Giovanni took to himself another wife, of the house of the Zambrasi 
of Faenza, and had children by her. 

The story thus outlined cannot in real life have lacked repulsive 
features.* Dante, writing not much more than fifteen years after 
the event, must have been familiar enough with its details.* But 
with the instinct of the divine poet he has ignored them, stripping the 
tragedy to its bare spiritual essentials, and letting it appeal by these 
to the pity and terror of the after world. The sole external incident 
he has given is that of the book, the romance of Lancelot du Lac, in 
which the lovers read together in the arbour to their undoing. 
Boccaccio in his commentary adds the circumstance, already cited, of 
the bride’s deception before marriage: a circumstance which would 
furnish some excuse for the after event, but an ugly excuse, whether 
true or false. Boccaccio relates farther, as to the catastrophe, that when 
the pair were betrayed to Giovanni by a servant, and he came upon 
them suddenly and stabbed them, his blow was intended for Paolo 
only, but by ill hap pierced Francesca, who had tried to intercept it ; 
whereupon Giovanni in desperation turned again upon Paolo and slew 

2 A point which poets and novelists have been bound for their tale’s sake to ignore 
is that Paolo was all the while himself a husband. He had been married, doubtless 
for some political reason, at seventeen, several years before the wedding of his elder 
brother with Francesca da Rimini. 

* It was not till fifteen years later again that Dante came to live at Ravenna as 


the guest and friend of Guido Novello da Polenta, own nephew to the Francesca 
whose sorrows he had sung. 
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him, Subsequent local chroniclers and commentators have added 
but unimportant variations. 

When latter-day poets have used the theme for narrative or drama, 
they have naturally allowed themselves full freedom in the necessary 
business of filling up from their own invention those details of the 
story which Dante chose to leave untold. Among such poets Leigh 
Hunt, at least in order of publication, may stand as the first. His 
Francesca da Rimini was partly written in 1814-15, when he was 
in prison for libel against the Prince Regent, and published early in 
1816. This was the heyday of the Romantic movement in England. 
Scott had for the last seven or eight years been delighting a vast 
circle of readers with the romance of his native country as told in his 
valiant lays of the Last Minstrel, the Lady of the Lake, and Marmion. 
Byron in his turn was now enthralling a still wider public with the 
romance of the Mediterranean and the Levant, in poems like the 
Giaour, Laura, the Corsair, the Bride of Abydos, the Siege of 
Corinth. Coleridge’s Christabel, which in manuscript had from long 
ago been a source of inspiration to Scott, was just published or on 
the eve of publication. At such a moment Leigh Hunt came in, 
and with his Francesca da Rimini struck, far more feebly indeed 
than any of these, yet freshly, a note which had been familiar enough 
to the early poetical literature of his country, the note of Italian 
medieval romance. He adopted for his narrative the rhymed heroic 
couplet, and in its treatment went back, behind the still universally 
prevailing tradition of Pope, to the easier and more varied movement 
and cadence of Dryden. A Dryden tale after Chaucer in immeasurably 
weak dilution—such is perhaps the fittest formula to define the 
quality of Leigh Hunt’s Francesca. His was a spirit radically cheer- 
ful, brisk, airy, and garrulously complacent. He was incapable of 
striking powerfully any deep chord of passion or romance, though 
capable enough of appreciating them when struck by others. 
Accordingly, he never in this poem gets beyond a superficial chirping 
vein of descriptive prettiness and mild sentimental pathos ; things 
intolerable in dealing with such a theme. His device for the 
elimax is to make Giovanni challenge Paolo to a duel, in which 
Paolo dies by voluntarily throwing himself on his brother’s sword ; 
while Francesca is not slain, but pines to death in her bed from 
penitence and distress of mind.‘ The personal affection and public 
sympathy which attached some of his distinguished contemporaries 
to Hunt on the one side, and the fierce political rancour which 
pursued him on the other, gave his poem an undue weight and 
prominence in its day; it had, moreover, a strong, and far from 
salutary, influence on the early work of Keats. By this time, I 


* In later editions this conclusion was recast, as were some other passages, but 
without any great improvement. 
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led suppose, it has few readers, and for them has almost wholly lost its 
savour. 
na, While Leigh Hunt was rhyming his tale of Francesca da Rimini 
ary in London, a young Italian poet and patriot had in his desk at Milan , 
the a tragedy on the same subject which was destined to make no small ; 
gh stir in the world. This was Silvio Pellico, afterwards famous through 
Lis the tale of his ten years’ sufferings as a political prisoner in Austria. 
vas About the year 1812 or 1813, the appearance on the boards at Milan 
in of a very young, almost childish, actress, Carlotta Marchionni, 
ad. suggested to Pellico, then twenty-three years old, that she would be 
ast well suited in the character of the youthful bride-victim of Rimini. 
his He composed a tragedy on the subject accordingly. But when he 
ne. showed it to his friend and senior, the poet Ugo Foscolo, the latter, 
he always gloomy and captious, cried, ‘ Throw it in the fire, throw it in 
he the fire; don’t let us call up the damned from Dante’s hell, they 
of would only frighten the living: throw it in the fire, and bring me 
ng something else.’ Pellico, however, did not burn his play, but kept 
on it by him. A year or two later Marchionni, now grown up, caiue 
in, back to Milan loaded with triumphs, the acknowledged queen of the 
ed Italian stage. She accepted Pellico’s Francesca, and played it with 
oh astonishing success, to the enthusiastic applause of all Italy. And 
an yet it is, in truth, but a third-rate attempt in the style and tradition 
vic of Alfieri, the work of a spirit endowed with none of the sterner and 
ly loftier gifts of that master. In all its scenes of love disguised under 
nt a simulated hate, of irresolution, avowal, reproach, jealousy, and 
ly vengeance (in which Guido, the heroine’s father, is made to play a 
ne considerable part), there seems little true sense either of destiny or 
Te character ; nothing very vitally imagined or skilfully contrived as 
of drama; nothing that rises, as poetry, beyond the average conven- 
rh tionalities of tragic rhetoric and declamation. The success of the 
s. piece lay in two things: the genius of the actress, and the special 
ig appeal made in one of Paolo’s speeches to the then nascent spirit of 
zs Italian patriotism. The burst in praise of Italy, ending with the 
1e lines— 
h D’ ogni bell’ arte non sei madre, O Italia! 


Polve d’ eroi non é la polve tua ? — 


m this burst, awakening generous echoes in every heart, became a 
ic watch-word and a resounding battle-cry in the long struggles for 
8 Italian liberty that were about to come. Pellico’s play, with all its 
h weaknesses, remained until not long ago one of the stock pieces of 
d the Italian repertory: and once, I believe, the three great artists of 
n the Italian stage, Ristori, Rossi, and Salvini, were joined in one 
I company in its performance. 

What would have been the result if Byron, a vastly more inspired 
poet than Pellico, though no very workmanlike playwright, had 
himself dramatised the theme, as he proposed to do? Already his 
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verse romance of Parisima, published before he left England, had 
been taken from another tragic episode in the history of the house of 
Malatesta. Passing through Milan in October 1817, he borrowed 
the manuscript of Pellico’s Francesca (which was not printed till the 
following year) and on returning it after a couple of days, told the 
author he had made a translation of it. Of this nothing is known. 
But being himself at Ravenna three or four years later, the subject 
recurred to his mind. He sent Murray a rendering in terza rima of 
the passage in Dante, lacking nearly every quality of a good transla- 
tion—except, indeed, what Byron never lacked, fire and resource. 
On the 28th of January, 1821, he again wrote to Murray: ‘ Pondered 
the subjects of four tragedies to be written (life and circumstances 
permitting), to wit Sardanapalus, already begun; Cain, a meta- 
physical subject, something in the style of Manfred, but in five acts, 
perhaps, with the chorus ; Francesca of Rimini, in five acts ; and I 
am not sure that I would not try Tiberius.’ Cain and Sardanapalus 
we know, but Byron’s Francesca and his Tiberius have remained in 
the limbo of the unwritten. 

It was probably the patriotic success of Pellico’s play, more even 
than the classic and universal celebrity of the original passage in 
Dante, which attracted to the theme, in the first half of the century, 
a whole cloud of lyrical composers for the Italian stage. There exist 
more than a dozen operas by minor maestii on the woes of Paolo and 
Francesca, most of which were warbled for an hour, I suppose—but, so 
far as I can learn, with no noticeable success—on the provincial boards 
of Italy. On this side of the Alps two composers of real distinction 
have written operas on the subject: Goetz, well known as the writer 
of a brilliant Taming of the Shrew; and M. Ambroise Thomas. 
The work of neither, I believe, has held the stage. The libretto used 
by Goetz was more or less directly based on Pellico’s play; that 
supplied to M. Ambroise Thomas by his collaborators is original with 
a vengeance. The most striking feature of the piece, musically and 
scenically, is a prologue in hell: there is also an epilogue, in which 
we see hell opened, and Beatrice appearing in a glory of angels to 
redeem (conceive it!) the forgiven pair; who are left ascending to 
happier spheres, somewhat in the manner of Margaret in the Faust 
of M. Gounod. 

Leaving aside the lyric drama, a word in passing should perhaps 
be said of an English verse-tragedy on the subject written about the 
middle of the century by a cultivated American writer, of some 
secondary distinction in his day, but now, I suppose, scarcely remem- 
bered—the late Mr. George Boker, once minister of the United States 
at Constantinople. This gentleman has tried to elaborate the theme 
into a psychological drama of some subtlety, in which Giovanni is 
an introspective person morbidly conscious of his own deformity, and 
one Pepe, a malicious court fool, is made to play the part of spy and 
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‘betrayer. The work is ingenious, wordy, sometimes almost witty, 
always too trivial for the theme, occasionally approaching the 
poetical, never the intense or impassioned. I believe that when the 
late Mr. Laurence Barrett once attempted to produce the piece on 
the stage, it had, as from the nature of the case one would have 
foreseen, no success. 


Il 


But I am too long in coming to our proper subject, to wit Mr. 
Phillips and his new play. From this gentleman’s volume published 
at the end of 1897, and from a few others of his poems which have 
appeared since—particularly the Endymion printed in this Review 
last year—it was apparent that a new and noticeable force had arisen 
in English poetry. Among the many accomplished verse-writers of 
the younger generation, one or another might show greater technical 
resource and accomplishment, a more unfailing instinct of style, 
evidences of a more complete academical training, more ingenuity 
of thought and diction, perhaps a maturer critical and reflective gift ; 
some of them, certainly, more of lyrical impulse and facility. But for 
the sacred fire and the illuminating vision, for originality and virility 
of imaginative power, for gleams of the diviner charm and tender- 
ness which belong to and are inseparable from impassioned strength, 
Mr. Phillips’s work has stood, to my thinking at least, alone in its 
generation. And these are the qualities which make poetry truly 
great. ‘Passages that move with the footfall of the immortals,’ 
declared the coolest-headed veteran among English critics, at the 
same time as he rebuked the poet for a good deal of unsuccessful experi- 
ment, not a little unequal workmanship, and occasional lapses, even, 
into bathos, banality, and false taste. With all the praise, and with 
most of the strictures, of the ‘ Looker-on ’ of Blackwood, I quite agree. 
But in such early mistakes of a powerful temperament seeking its 
way, there is more hope than in precocious impeccability. The fine 
audacity which Mr. Phillips has shown in attempting the highest 
and the hardest, has needed truly, it has been obvious, to be attended 
by a much more continual and effectual vigilance of self-criticism. 
It would be an ill kindness to refrain, in any estimate of his poetry, 
from insisting on such need. But at any rate he has left the intel- 
ligent reader no chance of being mistaken in the quality of his work. 
Where vision fails or inspiration flags, his writing instantly betrays 
him. He has not, like so many lesser men, the art and training to 
drape his failures with a deceptive tissue of style: he has no plausible, 
well-woven semblance of poetry to offer us where the true soul of 
poetry is wanting. Strictly according to the strength and felicity of 
his conception is the power and harmony of his poetical expression. 
-His verse at its best, especially his blank verse, carries a full volume 
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of imaginative meaning, moves with a large, masculine, unmannered 
majesty of gait, a rich variety of pause and cadence, sustained and 
inspired essentially, like the verse of all genuine masters, from within, 

It has been further a hopeful sign of future achievement on the 
part of this young writer, that the prime interest of his work is 
with humanity. If he retells the old Greek myths of Marpessa or 
of Endymion, it is to read new and human meanings into them— 
meanings, in the former case, possibly somewhat more human and 
more familiar than the story can well bear; but yet these must 
surely count as two of the most beautiful of modern English poems. 
Of more uneven tissue, part failure and part success, are the pieces 
in which Mr. Phillips has endeavoured to turn into poetry sights and 
scenes of everyday excitement or casual tragedy among the crowded 
humanity of London streets. But so far, the sense of humanity ex- 
pressed in his work had scarce been dramatic. Rather he has shown 
that he can interpret vividly the impression of a life-history stamped 
on the imagination by a passing face in acrowd ; that he can express 
beautifully a diffused and brooding sense of the mysterious sympathies 
and affinities which enrich the life of the individual soul, of the 
manner in which any passing moment of high experience seems 
pregnant with all the weight and significance of a past world and of a 
future : and few poets have written better of the efficacy of pain and 
sorrow in awakening the sense of life’s beauty and meaning. But of 
the play of action and passion, the energies of character as developed 
in the clash of circumstance—in a word, of drama—Mr. Phillips had 
given us scarcely a touch. So that when we heard that he had been 
invited and had agreed to write a tragedy for the stage we did not 
well know what to expect. Hearing of his subject, one could not but 
be conscious of the peril he had run; one could not but fear for the 
young poet the frown of the Master, and be inclined to repeat for his 
benefit the warning of Ugo Foscolo. 

And the result? To my mind the result, as it now lies before 
us, is a thing of surprising beauty and power, free from the short- 
comings of the author’s previous work, and testifying to his possession 
of quite unsuspected gifts. To the rich poetical production of the 
nineteenth century it seems to me that Mr. Phillips has added that 
which was hitherto lacking, notwithstanding so many attempts made 
by famous men; namely a poetical play of the highest quality 
strictly designed for and expressly suited to the stage. Apprehension 
lest a modern hand should be found once more merely fumbling 
with the theme of Dante gives way, as one reads, to pleasure and 
surprise that the theme should prove capable of being rehandled 
so nobly and strikingly. A wise instinct has led Mr. Phillips to 
attack the subject with complete directness, and to handle it on the 
broadest possible lines. He has felt that it gives no fit occasion for 
the subleties of an intellectual psychology, nor for any ingenious 
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play of character and incident on the lower planes and in the more 
everyday moods of dramatic invention. He has avoided those 
cheaper, more obvious dramatic opportunities of the subject which 
are really pitfalls. Boccaccio’s tale of coarse deception and sub- 
stitution is ignored; nor are we offered any commonplace tirades, 
denunciations, and outcries of angry jealousy and wounded honour 
between husband and wife or husband and brother. We find the 
tragedy lifted from the outset into the high region of things pre- 
destined, and the atmosphere charged from the first lines with a 
sense of fatality. The main dramatis persone (the fathers of both 
houses, Guido da Polenta and old Malatesta of Verrucchio, being 
quite left out) are reduced to three. These are Giovanni, the grim 
war-weary ruler, who has hitherto had only one strong affection 
in life, that for his young brother Paolo, and who now hopes 
to bring peace into his house, but really brings ruin and 
murder, by his marriage with the daughter of his ally ; Francesca 
herself, a maiden ‘all dewy from the convent fetched,’ and all 
unprepared for the storms that are about to waken round about her 
and in her own heart ; and Paolo, the beautiful younger brother, dis- 
tracted between fraternal loyalty and irresistible passion. Subordi- 
nate to these, or indeed scarcely subordinate, since her untempered 
vehemence of nature forces her more than once into the extreme 
foreground of the drama, is a fourth personage purely of the poet’s 
invention. This is Lucrezia, represented as a widowed cousin of 
Giovanni, who has kept house for him until the marriage. ‘ Childless 
and husbandless, yet bitter-true,’ she foresees a disastrous result from 
the marriage, dimly at first, then clearly ; half desires it ; and helps, 
despite one great revulsion of remorse, to bring itabout. These four 
figures are each conceived at a height and pitch of being where 
one prevailing passion or strain of character absorbs the minor and 
more shifting shades of personality. Each becomes a type rather than 
a mere individual, each playing into the hands of fate unconsciously 
at first, and afterwards with those vain efforts of reluctance and 
resistance which are the essence of tragedy. The only other essen- 
tial figures are a blind nurse who is a seer of visions, and a drug- 
seller. The method is partly Elizabethan, inasmuch as there are 
lighter prose scenes introduced for the relief of tension or for the 
pointing of a contrast: partly Greek, inasmuch as the sense of doom 
and of the great ironies of life—the Greek dvayxn and the Greek 
eipwve(a—envelop the action from the beginning. Greek also, though 
in no mechanical or imitative sense, is the strict compression of the 
matter ; the pregnancy and condensation of single lines and passages 
of dialogue ; the omission of all redundant or irrelevant poetry not 
springing directly from the dramatic occasion. The appeal of the 
work is radically dramatic from first to last; not, indeed, in the 
vulgar sense in which drama is held to be synonymous with continual 
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‘bustle and ‘ business,’—though the things which happen are many and 
striking enough,—but in the far more vital sense of sustained 
spiritual tension, the ebb and flow of passion in its conflict with the 
bonds of blood and duty, the thrill of suspended crisis, the stretched 
anticipation of fate. 

The piece opens in a gloomy hall of the Malatesta castle, the 
fortress of the fighting lords of Rimini; Giovanni explains to his 
assembled kinsmen and dependents his hopes of permanent peace 
from the marriage with the daughter of his ally, and why in the 
meantime pressing cares of war and government have made him send 
his brother Paolo to bring his bride home from Ravenna. She comes 
in from the sunlight amidst thrown flowers, escorted by Paolo; is 
received by her husband, and presented to her new household and 
to Lucrezia. Left alone for a moment with Paolo, she cannot but 
turn to him with a childish expression of the sense of gloom that 
oppresses her at her first entry into her new home. In their words 
there is already a vague forecast of the tragedy that is in the air: 


































Pao. You are not sad ? 
Fran. What is it to be sad ? 
Nothing hath grieved me yet but ancient woes, 
Sea-perils, or some long-ago farewell, 
Or the last sunset cry of wounded kings. 
I have wept but on the pages of a book, 
And I have longed for sorrow of my own. 
Pao. Come nothing nearer than such far-off tears, 
Or peril from the pages of a book ; 
And, therefore, sister, am I glad that you 
Are wedded unto one so full of shelter, 
Constant is he, and steel-true till the grave ; 
For me—to-night I must be gone. 


nei «wi 22. 24 2a 


“On his mission as Francesca’s escort Paolo has already felt (like 
Lancelot of old) how perilous to him is the charm of her presence, 
and that flight is his only honourable resource. But Giovanni has 
dreamt of nothing but household unity, as well as political position, 
to be strengthened by his marriage: taking his brother and his 
bride by either hand, he says: 


Gio. Stand either side of me—you whom I love. 
I’d have you two as dear now to each other 
As both of you tome. We are, Francesca, 
A something more than brothers—fiercest friends ; 
Concordia was our mother named, and ours 
Is but one heart, one honour, and one death. 
Any that came between us I would kill. 
‘ran. Sir, I will love him: is he not my brother? 






‘When Paolo presently repeats to Giovanni, yet with no sufficient 
xeason to give for it, his desire to return immediately with his troop 
to Florence, Giovanni will not hear of his departure, but peremp- 
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torily bids him stay to do honour to the bride and take part in the 
wedding festivity. While the bride retires and preparations for the 
wedding are going forward, Giovanni, still left upon the stage, 
receives a double note of warning; first from Lucrezia, in words of 


merely general meaning :— 


Old friend, remember that we two are passed 

Into the gray of life: but O, beware 

This child scarce yet awake upon the world ! 

Dread her first ecstasy, if one should come 

That should appear to her half-opened eyes 
Wonderful as a prince from fairy-land 

Or venturing through forests toward her face— 
No—do not stride about the room—your limp 

Is evident the more—come, sit by me 

As you were wont todo. Youth goes toward youth. 

















Giovanni takes this as an instance of her ‘old bitterness;’ 
whereupon she breaks into a confession of the source and secret of 
that bitterness—namely the misery of the childless woman. I am 
not quite sure but that to an audience at this moment, and in this 
place, the confession may seem somewhat forced and gratuitous. 
Why, from a character whose part seems to be subordinate, this sudden 
tremendous burst of confidence, and of confidence relating not to 
some instantly pressing occasion, but to a chronic state or habit of 
the soul? But the development of the play in the fourth act 
will be found to require and justify the outbreak here, and the 
speech is of extraordinary tragic and human power. 


Gio. You are spared much: children can wring the heart. 
Luc. Spared! to be spared what I was born to have ! 

I am a woman, and this very flesh 

Demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes, 

And I implore with vehemence these pains. 

I know that children wound us, and surprise 

Even to utter death, till we at last 

Turn from a face to flowers: but this my heart 

Was ready for these pangs, and had foreseen. 

O! but I grudge the mother her last look 

Upon the coffined form—that pang is rich— 

Envy the shivering cry when gravel falls. 

And all these maiméd wants and thwarted thoughts, 

Eternal yearning, answered by the wind, 

Have dried in me belief and love and fear. 

I am become a danger and a menace, 

A wandering fire, a disappointed force, 

A peril—do you hear, Giovanni ?—O! 

It is such souls as mine that go to swell 

The childless cavern cry of the barren sea, 

Or make that human ending to night-wind. 

Why have I bared myself to you ?—I know not, 

Unless, indeed, this marriage—yes, this marriage— 

Near now, is’t not ?—so near made me cry out, 

Ah! she will bring a sound of pattering feet ! 
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The second warning that reaches the bridegroom is more explicit than 
the first, and all but defines the destiny which is in the air. An old 
blind nurse and foster-mother of Giovanni’s comes begging to see 
and touch him, and as she clings to him, her instinctive sense of 
impending calamity changes into a definite vision of second sight. 
First she asks— 


What is the strange soft thing which you have brought 
Into our life P— 


then, falling into a trance, sees, and tells while she sees, a vision of 
two reading in an arbour, which presently changes to another of the 
same two lying on a bier, slain together in each other’s arms. She 
is aware that one of the shapes of the vision is Giovanni’s bride, 
but who is the other she cannot tell, for his face is dim (the reader 
may here remember a like dimness in the vision of Allan McAulay in 
Scott’s Legend of Montrose). Fiercely pressed by Giovanni for a 
clearer revelation, she can only utter words, doubtful as an oracle, 
which come to her involuntarily. They give the key-note of the 
coming drama. 

Gio. Why do your lips 
Move fast and yet no words find out their way ? 
What are they vainly shaping? 


Ang. Who hath now 
Ta’en hold on me? 

Gio. Speak, speak, then! 

Ang. IIe shall be 


Not far to seek: yet perilous to find. 
Unwillingly he comes a-wooing: she 
Unwillingly is wooed: yet shall they woo, 
His kiss was on her lips ere she was born. 
Gio. Who used thy mouth then, and so strangely spoke ? 
O, this is folly! Yet it weighs me down. 





















While Giovanni is brooding darkly over these double warnings, 
which as yet he does not dream of interpreting as pointing towards 
his own brother, his meditations are interrupted by the joyous clash 
of his marriage music: the two bridal processions form themselves 
in the hall and pass out to church, leaving the old ill-boding nurse 
alone as the curtain falls. 

In the second act, dated after a week’s interval, the latent seeds 
of tragedy are found quickly ripening. Paolo has lingered, but has 
now finally made up his mind to go. The young bride retains her 
convent innocence of heart; but in the act of Paolo’s departure 
learns for the first time her power over him, and feels within herself 
the dawn of an emotion answering to his own. This difficult crisis 
of the first trembling dawn of a guilty love is managed in a passage 
of faultless delicacy, too long to quote in full and too beautiful to 
mutilate, which on the stage, could it be treated with equal delicacy 
of representation, ought to be of exquisite and moving effect. 
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Giovanni and Lucrezia coming in, Francesca asks leave to go and 
visit the Mother Superior of the convent. Giovanni, left alone with 
Lucrezia, confides to her ‘the vision and the prophecy of the old 
nurse, which have been weighing on his spirits since his wedding 
day, and insists that she shall help him to unriddle them. In a scene of 
great intensity, Lucrezia leads him on, he urging her as a huntsman 
urges a hound upon the scent, to face the inevitable interpretation. 
At the climax, the note of imaginative beauty in the midst of 
tragic spiritual overthrow is struck as only a master can strike it. 


Gio. Is it— ? 

Iuc. Giovanni! who shall set a shore to love ? 
When hath it ever swerved from death, or when 
Hath it not burned away all barriers, 

Even dearest ties of mother and of son, 
Even of brothers ? 

Gio. (seizing her arm). Is it Paolo? 

Luc. You stop the blood in my arm; release your hold. 

Gio. (Slowly releasing her arm). Ah, gradual Nature ! 

let this thought come slow! 
Accustom me by merciful degrees 
To this idea, which henceforth is my home : 
I am strong—yet cannot in one moment think it. 

Luc. (Softly). You speak as in a trance. 

Gio. Bring me not back ! 
Like one that walks in sleep, if suddenly 
I wake, I die. (With a cry.) Paolo! Paolo! 

Lue, Giovanni! 

Gio. Paolo! ah! no, not there! 

Not there, where only I was prone to love ! 
Beautiful wast thou in the battle, boy! 
We came from the same womb, and we have slept 
Together in the moonbeams! I have grown 
So close to him, my very flesh doth tear! 
Why, why, Lucrezia, I have lifted him 
Over rough places—he was but a child, 
A child‘that put his hand in mine! I reel 
My little Paolo! [ He swoons off. 
Lue. Help, help! Ah, no! 
I must not call—the foam is on his lips, 
The veins outstand—and yet I have a joy, 
A bitter joy! I'll lay his head down here. 
[She raises his face, and looks into it. 
Thou wast so rich —now thou art poor as I! 
Ilis eyes unclose. Master thyself! 
Gio. (Slowly opening his eyes). At last! 
As to the soul new-come the murk of hell 
Grows more accustomed, gradually light, 
So I begin to see amid this gloom. 
Let me explore the place and walk in it! 


But from the meshes woven by destiny these two have not the force 
to find escape. Lucrezia can only suggest that as Paolo has gone 
away there is at least a breathing-space: Giovanni, who has begun to 
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dote upon the beauty of the young bride with whom his marriage 

was at first only political, can only go out weakly asking himself— 
Are there not drugs to charm the hearts of women ? 


In the next scene we follow the fortunes of Paolo on his intended 
departure for Florence. A lively camp scene at an inn a few miles 
outside of Rimini—a sort of Italian medieval March to Finchley, 
perhaps not quite so Italian or so medieval as we might wish— 
affords an effective foil to the mood of Paolo when, in a passionate 
conflict and dejection of spirit, he comes on the scene to take com- 
mand of his company. He bids officersand men go on in advance, 
and he will follow; but being left alone is drawn irresistibly back by 
the sight of the towers of Rimini encrimsoned in the sunset, and by 
the imagination of Francesca’s face looking out from them. The five- 
tuations of the conflict within him are expressed in a speech of noble 
energy and variety of emotion and cadence, ending with the lines— 

I cannot go; thrilling from Rimini, 

A tender voice makes all the trumpets mute. 

I cannot go from her: may not return. 

O God! what is Thy will upon me? Ah! 
One path there is, a straight path to the dark. 
There, in the ground, I can betray no more, 
And there for ever am I pure and cold. 

The means ? no dagger blow, nor violence shown 
Upon my body to distress her eyes. 

Under some potion gently will I die; 

And they that find me dead shall lay me dowa 
Beautiful as a sleeper at her feet. 

There is a drug-seller in Rimini, whose daughter carries on harm- 
lessly by day an open traffic in charms, trinkets, and cosmetics, while 
he himself, after dark and behind closed doors, receives more com- 
promising customers and deals in more dangerous wares. To his 
shop, on the same night, come driven by destiny, first Giovanni, 
seeking a philtre to win to him at least for a season the heart of his 
bride, and then Paolo, to buy the means of escape from a life which 
the sense of treachery makes intolerable. Giovanni waits concealed 
while the disguised Paolo makes to the purveyor of poisons what is 
practically a confession of his trouble. Paolo goes out as though to 
die ; and Giovanni, after a moment’s impulse to kill, followed by a 
storm of misery at the pass to which things have come, remains 
inactive, realising that his brother’s resolve is the only way, howso- 
ever bitter, to ward off the doom that has been foreshadowed in 
vision. The scene then changes to a street outside the castle gardens. 
Paolo comes along, his resolution once more shaken by the tyranny 
of his passion for Francesca. ‘ At least,’ he cries— 

At least I must behold her before death, 
And go straight from her face into the grave 
Straight from her touch at least into the ground. 


Much is permitted to a man condemned. 
I'll see her, hear her, touch her ere I die. 
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And so he passes through a postern into the garden beneath her 
windows. Then Giovanni follows broodingly along the same street 
from the drug-seller’s; is met by couriers searching for him with 
torches, who tell him of a rising in the subject city of Pesaro which 
he must come instantly to quell ; whereat the old warrior awakes in 
him, and with a few fierce words of command and sudden preparation 
he is away. Next follows the scene which is the masterpiece of the 
play, not for vehemence or stormy power, but for a degree of im- 
passioned delicacy and imaginative tact for which Dante himself 
might have praised and smiled upon his follower. It is upon the 
famous arbour scene, no less, that Mr. Phillips has now the daring to 
venture. In the hush just before dawn, Francesca comes out inte 
her garden, attended by her maid, from the chamber where she cannot 
rest. With lamp and book beside her, she seeks, her maid dismissed, 
to refresh her spirits in the solitude and coolness of the dawn. 


Franc. Better than tossing in that vacant room 
Is this cool air and fragrance ere the dawn. 

Where is the page which I had reached? Ah, here! 

Now let me melt into an ancient woe. 

[ Begins to read. Enter Paowo softly. 

Pao. Francesca! ., 

France. Paolo! I thought you now 
Gone into battle dim, far, far away. 

Pao, And seems it strange that I should come, then f 

Franc. No. 
It seems that it could not be otherwise. 

Pao. I went indeed ; but some few miles from hence 
Turned, and could go no further. All this night 
About the garden have I roamed and burned. 

And now, at last, sleepless and without rest, 

I steal to you. 

Franc. Sleepless and without rest ! 

Pao. It seemed that I must see your face again, 
‘Then nevermore ; that I must hear your voice, 

And then no more; that I must touch your hand, 

Once. No one stirs within the house; no one 

In all this world but you and I, Francesca. 

We two have to each other moved all night. 

Franc. I moved not to you, Paolo. 

Pao. But night 
Guided you on, and onward beckoned me. 

What is that book you read? Now fades the last 

Star to the East : a mystic breathing comes : 

And all the leaves once quivered, and were still. 
Franc. It is the first, the faint stir of the dawn. 
Pao. So still it is that we might almost hear 

The sigh of all the sleepers in the world. 

Franc. And all the rivers running to the sea. 

Pao, What is t you read ? 

France. It is an ancient tale. 

Pao. Show it to me. Is it some drowsy page 
That reading low I might persuade your eyes 
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At last to sleep ? 
France. It is the history 
Of two who fell in love long years ago ; 
And wrongly fell. 
Pao. How wrongly ? 
France. Because she 
Already was a wife, and he who loved 
Was her own husband’s dear familiar friend. 
Pao. Was it so long ago ? 


But to mutilate such a scene by quotation isasin. This poet has 
the secret of beautifully sustained and modulated emotion, of 
maintaining throughout a whole scene a varied, progressive, un- 
flagging dramatic thrill ; a secret which should make his work a god- 
send to the stage artist capable of truly feeling and interpreting 
it. The dialogue presently breaks off into an alternate reading to 
each other by the two lovers from the book. The text they read 
is not taken from the crude original romance of Lanc®ot, but 
invented by Mr. Phillips with a beauty of feeling, an instinct in 
the broken, trembling pauses of the verse, which it is hard to 
praise in terms that shall not seem superlative. Enough that 
the feat, which to any sensitive reader of Dante must before- 
hand have seemed impossible and forbidden, is accomplished, and 
the arbour scene, leading up to the fatal kiss, is worthily rewritten. 

The fourth act opens with the return of Giovanni from his 


expedition, on the evening of the second day following the last 
events. He has crushed the rebels at Pesaro, and comes home 
taking it for granted that he will find news of Paolo’s death. 


Ne’er did I strike and hew as yesterday— 
And that armed ghost of Paolo by me rode. 


Pressing his retainers with questions, he finds that there is no such 
news as he expects. Next he learns from Lucrezia (who of course 
has known nothing of the intended suicide) that Paolo has 
reappeared in his brother’s house, instead of going off, as he had 
given out, to the wars. With that Giovanni’s relenting mood is 
over: in the fury of the moment, he thinks of his brother as a 
deliberate traitor, whose announced departure and declared prefer- 
ence of death to dishonour have been mere play-acting. 


Lucrezia, when old Angela foretold, 

I feared not him: when he was pointed at, 
I doubted still: even after his own words, 
Then, then had I forgiven him, for he 
Went out as toa grave. But now I am changed— 
I will be wary of this creeping thing. 

O, I have no emotion now, no blood. 

No longer I postpone or fight this doom : 

I see that it must be, and I am grown 

The accomplice and the instrument of Fate : 
A blade! a knife !—no more, 
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But yet he will not execute the doom until he can justify it to all 
men by showing that he has found the pair together in the hour of 
guilt. Wondering fiercely how this can be done, he receives, from 
Lucrezia, still ‘ bitter-true’ to him as ever, the hint to give out that 
he must return instantly to the camp, and then, making only a feint 
of such departure, lurk at hand until the fatal opportunity occurs. 
The hint is taken; Giovanni, before his feigned second departure, 
recommending Francesca with a bitter covert raillery to the loyal 
care of his brother Paolo. Francesca, feeling the toils of passion and 
of calamity closing in about her, beseeches him in vain not to go. 
Left alone, and trembling at the knowledge that Paolo is at hand 
longing for admission into her presence, Francesca throws herself 
upon Lucrezia with a passionate appeal, as of a child to its mother, 
for pity and help in her perplexity. This appeal touches the latent, 
long-pent springs of maternity in Lucrezia’s heart. With a sudden 
revulsion, and a wild outburst of hysterical vehemence, she clasps 
Francesca to her as the Jate-found child of all her empty dreams and 
longings. This, to my mind, is the most difficult and crucial 
passage of the play. Lucrezia’s outburst is magnificently conceived 
and written: but considering what has gone before, seeing the 
treacherous part she has just been instigating Giovanni to play, is 
such an extremity of revulsion wholly credible? Much may be 
allowed in consideration of the vehement and fitful impulsiveness of 
the Italian nature. In representation everything, almost, would 
depend upon the power of the actresses to carry away their audience 
and to make the scene convincing. Supposing this point carried, 
‘there is no doubt about the rest. The tragedy marches to its issue 
with a continual advance both of poetical fire and dramatic intensity. 
Remembering the trap she has helped to lay, Lucrezia in an agony 
goes out to find and intercept Giovanni, quieting Francesca the while 
with a pretext of some necessary duty. Francesca, left alone in the 
chamber with her maid, hears the step of Paolo in the garden— 


A sad step, and it goeth to and fro— 


hears his voice calling her name and pleading for admission ; refuses 
him once and again; till at last, Lucrezia still tarrying, she can 
resist no more, and suffers him to enter. He comes in (to use the 
Scotch expression for which there is no synonym) fey; in a whirl of 
reckless passion, gaiety, and confidence, the fit prelude to the doom 
that is about to fall. His presence and mood fire Francesca, and 
there ensues a scene of passion sustained, modulated, varied (to revert 
to our former expressions), and wrought to a climax with the inspira- 
tion and the art of genius. Atthe end, in a passage of triumphantly 
impassioned declamation, the lover foresees and exults in that doom 
for himself and Francesca which Dante has related as a witness to 
the after world. 


3Rr2 
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Pao. What can we fear, we two ? 
O God, Thou seest us Thy creatures bound 
Together by that law which holds the stars 
In palpitating cosmic passion bright ; 
By which the very sun enthrals the earth, 
And all the waves of the world faint to the moon. 
Even by such attraction we two rush 
Together through the everlasting years. 
Us, then, whose only pain can be to part, 
How wilt Thou punish? For what ecstasy 
Together to be blown about the globe ! 
What rapture in perpetual fire to burn 
Together !—where we are is endless fire. 
There centuries shall in a moment pass, 
And all the cycles in one hour elapse ! 
Still, still together, even when faints Thy sun, 
And past our souls Thy stars like ashes fall, 
How wilt Thou punish us who cannot part ? 


The lovers go out; the maid returns and finds the chamber empty. 
To her enters Lucrezia, distracted from having searched in vain for 
the hidden Giovanni: in a hurried dialogue of question, desperate 
half-hint, and alarmed reply, she communicates to the girl her 
own agony of suspense at what may be happening: leads her to the 
curtains through which the lovers have passed out: and at that 
moment a hand appears opening them from the other side. It is 


the hand of Giovanni: Lucrezia and he confront each other in a 
dreadful pause. She notices that there is blood upon his hand; ‘’tis 
not my blood,’ he says, and with the words all is known and all is over. 
He breaks from his unnatural calm into a nervous frenzy; wildly 
summons all the servants of the house to bring lights, to pass into 
the nuptial chamber, and to bear thence on one bier two whom they 
shall find lying together. They go to obey him ; and the drama from 
this pitch of distraction and calamity is brought, beautifully, classic- 
ally, to a quiet and reconciling close. Pacing to and fro while the 
servants are about their errand in the inner chamber. Giovanni 
cries, 
The curse, the curse of Cain! 
A restlessness has come into my blood, 
And I begin to wander from this hour 
Alone for evermore. 
Luc. (rushing to him), Giovanni, say 
Quickly some light thing, lest we both go mad ! 
Gio. Be still! A second wedding here begins 
And I would have all reverent and seemly ; 
For they were nobly born, and deep in love. 
Enter blind ANGELA slowly. 
Ang. Will no one take my hand? Two lately dead 
Rushed past me in the air. O! are there not 
Many within this room all standing still ? 
What are they all expecting ? 
Gio. Lead her aside : 
I hear the slow pace of advancing feet. 
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Enter SERVANTS bearing in Paoto and Francesca dead upon a litter. 


Iuc. Ah! ah! ah! 
Gio. Break not out in lamentation ! 
[A pause .. . The Servants set down the litter. 
Lue. (going to litter). I have borne one child, and she has died in youth ! 
Gio. (going to litter). Not easily have we three come to this, 
We three who now are dead. Unwillingly 
They loved, unwillingly I slew them. Now 
I kiss them on the forehead quietly. 
[ He bends over the bodies and kisses them on the forehead. He is shaken. 
Lue. What ails you now ? 
Gio, She takes away my strength. 
I did not know the dead could have such hair. 
Hide them! They look like children fast asleep! 
[ The bodies are reverently covered over. 


Quotations and summaries of argument can, however, give no adequate 
conception of the sustained movement and imaginative vitality of a 
work like this. Let us only rejoice that we have among us a young 
poet capable of such work, and hope that it may be the earnest of 
much more of equal excellence to come. 


SipnEy CoLvin. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


METEORITES AND COMETS 


I 


GREAT excitement was created lately, both in the world of astrono- 
mers and in the world at large, by two great showers of shooting 
stars which were to take place this year on the nights of the 15th of 
November and of the 23rd of November. The former was the great, 
most impressive shower which has recurred periodically at intervals 
of about thirty-three years, producing a profound impression upon 
our fathers and grandfathers in the years 1766, 1799, 1833, and 
1866—a shower during which countless shooting stars, accompanied 
by numbers of larger fire-balls, pour at a very great speed for 
several hours in succession into our atmosphere, all of them seem- 
ingly coming from the constellation of the Leo, and consequently 
described as ‘the Leonids.’ This shower was expected once 
more this year, but with a slight delay. In the last century it 
appeared as early as the 12th of November; but the swarm of 
meteorites which gives origin to the Leonid shooting stars is sub- 
mitted to various delays during its long journeys in space, chiefly 
in consequence of the attractive force of the major planets which 
it passes by, and in our century it returned only on the 13th 
of November. After most complicated calculations had been made 
by astronomers, its return was announced for the night of the 15th 
of November, or, more correctly, for 6 a.m. Greenwich time of the 
16th of November. It is now known that the cloudy weather which 
prevailed on that night in these islands prevented us from seeing 
that shower, and that altogether it did not attain this year the 
splendour which it had in 1866. Still, it seems to have been seen 
in South Russia, and probably in Asia. 

The other grand shower of shooting stars, also expected this year, 
should take place on the 23rd, or perhaps the 24th, of November. 
It was first seen on the 27th of November 1872, and was then of an 
indescribable beauty. The rather slowly moving shooting stars and 
bolides appeared in the early hours of the night in such numbers, and 
they traced such elegant undulating curves in the sky, that they 
were compared to an autumn fall of the leaves. It is now 
known that this shower, which was observed again in 1885 and 1892, 
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results from the Earth meeting in her path portions of the now dis- 
aggregated comet of Biela. 

Popular imagination, which is always prone to consider our tiny 
planet as the centre of the universe, connecting these two coming 
events with the fatal date of the 13th, jumped, as is well known, to 
the conclusion that ‘the end of the world’ would occur on that date. 
Each time such showers took place in the Middle Ages, similar fears 
were entertained; and thirty-three years ago, when the Leonid 
shower was seen in this country in its full beauty, in many an 
English village the country people, panic-stricken at the sight of so 
many stars apparently abandoning their permanent positions and 
pouring down upon the Earth, also expected ‘ the end of the world.’ 
This year the same panic took hold of the populations of some 
villages in South Russia. Churches were kept open all night, and 
fervent prayers were recited in order to escape the ‘ fire-lances ’ which 
a revengeful deity was throwing upon men. The panic was only 
increased by the prediction of another ‘rain of fire-lances’ which 
was expected in a week’s time. 

Thanks to the immense work that has been done within the last 
sixty-six years for the investigation of shooting stars and comets, 
we may write these lines in full confidence that the passage of the 
Earth through a swarm of Biela meteorites will have no other effect 
upon our earthly affairs beyond, perhaps, a slight alteration of our 
November weather. But the researches which give us this confidence 
are imbued with such an interest, and they are such an admirable 
illustration of a truly scientific investigation, that it is worth passing 
them briefly in review, even at the risk of repeating here and there 
things which already belong to the domain of well-known truths in 
astronomy. 

A great shower of shooting stars is certainly one of the grandest 
and most magnificent sights of nature. Those who have witnessed 
one in their life have never forgotten it, and for many a thoughtful 
mind the splendour of a pure sky furrowed in all directions by 
thousands of shooting stars and fire-balls has been the impulse for a 
higher poetical understanding of nature, for patient research and 
generalisations of the highest standard. Humboldt, who saw under 
the pure tropical sky of Venezuela during the night of the 12th of 
November 1799 one of the grandest displays of shooting stars on 
record, retained from it a lasting impression, and some of the best 
pages he ever wrote were inspired by it. For two hours in succession 
the sky was ablaze with a formidable bouquet of rockets, some of 
which appeared as large as, and even larger than, the visible disc of 
the moon ; while smaller shooting stars in countless numbers crossed 
the sky in all directions, many of them leaving after their passage 
long phosphorescent trails. Some of the most poetical speculations 
of Humboldt about the unity of nature, and the life which is teeming 
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in the inter-planetary space peopled with myriads of small celestial 
bodies, were inspired by that shower, just as some of the soundest 
speculations of the Ionic school of ancient Greece about the ‘ invisible 
stars’ which move about in Space, and the initial velocity of which 
is extinguished as they fall on the Earth—speculations which con- 
tained the germs of a theory of universal gravitation—may be 
traced to the great fall of aéroliths at AZgos Potamos.' 

Olmsted, who witnessed an equally grand display of shooting 
stars and fire-balls at Boston on the 13th of November 1833; the 
British astronomers who had the chance of observing the next great 
shower of Leonids in 1866, when as many as forty and nearly a 
hundred meteors could be counted per minute at the hour of its 
maximum ; and, in fact, all those men of science who have ever 
witnessed a great downpour of shooting stars on the 13th of November, 
or in August, or by the end of November, were equally and lastingly 
impressed by these grand sights. In the history of science the 
two great showers of 1833 and 1866 were important dates, which 
have left a deep trace upon the development of astronomy and 
physical science altogether. 

It was by the great shower of 1833 that the cosmical origin of the 
shooting stars was definitively settled. When the lines which the 
shooting stars described on that night in the sky were traced on a 
celestial globe or on a chart of the sky, it appeared that by far the 
greatest number of them seemed to issue from a certain star in the 
constellation of the Lion. -But this point is exactly the point 
towards which the Earth is rolling on that night in its orbit. A 
tangent line to the orbit, traced at the spot where the Earth is that 
day, passes through the constellation of Leo. Moreover, as this 
eonstellation rises above our horizon during the night, the point 
from which the shooting stars radiate rises also, always remaining 
close to the same star of that constellation. But this could by no 
means be the case if the shooting stars originated in our atmosphere, 
or at any spot near to it. It was thus rendered evident that 
they must come from interplanetary space, and gradually it was 
recognised that they can only be due to a swarm of countless, 
usually invisible, small bodies which the Earth meets in her path. 
As our pianet pierces that swarm at a speed of about twenty miles 
per second, the meteorites appear as if they were flying upon the 
Earth along thousands of parallel lines which, in consequence of 
perspective, seem to diverge from the spot from which they are 
eoming. The rays of the sun, when they pierce the clouds at sunset, 
produce the very same effect; they also seem to diverge from the 
sun, although in reality they are strictly parallel to each other. 

The cosmical origin of the shooting stars thus became a certainty. 
Together with the fire-balls, or bolides, and the aéroliths or ‘ stones 
' Kosmos (German edition), Bd. i. pp. 138 sq.; iv. 595, 619. 
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falling from the sky,’ they were recognised to belong to one large 
family. Bolides and shooting stars are continually seen falling 
together and issuing from the same radiating points ; and bolides are 
now known to be globes of incandescent gases formed in most cases 
around stones penetrating into our atmosphere from interplane- 
tary space. The difference between a bolide and a shooting star is 
only one of size. The former may contain a stone which weighs 
several pounds or even tons, while the latter is only a bit of cosmical 
dust, and generally weighs only a few grains, or even a mere fraction 
of a grain.? But, coming as it does from cosmical space, and 
endowed with a tremendous velocity of about twenty-eight miles per 
second (to which the velocity of the Earth itself must be added if 
our planet and the meteorite fly in opposite directions), its consider- 
able kinetic energy is spent in compressing the gases which it meets 
as soon as it reaches the utmost limits of our atmosphere. The gases 
become incandescent and so much raise the temperature of the stone 
that the surface of an aérolith becomes glazed, while the tiny 
meteorite is entirely vaporised before it reaches the surface of the 
Earth. Nothing but vapours added to our atmosphere, or some 
cosmical dust, such as has been collected by Nordenskjild on the 
virgin snows of Spitzbergen, remains after the most brilliant display 
of shooting stars. 

It is well known that the nights of the 11th to the 15th of November 
are not the only ones during which we may see great numbers of shoot- 
ing stars. The nights of the 9thto the 11th of August are also favoured 
almost every year with similar displays—with this difference, how- 
ever, that in August the shooting stars seem to radiate from a point 
situated in the direction of the constellation of Perseus, from which 
they have received their name of Perseids. Early in January the 
Earth meets with another swarm of meteorites which radiate from 
the constellation of the Dragon ; on the 9th to the 11th of April the 
shooting stars seem to come from a star of the Virgin ; later on, 
in April, they radiate from Lyra (Lyrides), and by the end of 
November from Andromedes (Andromedides) ; and so on. An im- 
mense work was accomplished in the early sixties of this century 
by A. S. Herschel and R. P. Greg in this country, under the patron- 
age of the British Association, by Dr. Schmidt at Athens, Heis, and 
many others, in order to determine the radiant points of the shooting 
stars and bolides on different days of the year; so that in the year 
1869 no fewerthan seventy-eight different ‘radiants’ were determined. 
This number, however, was still far below the reality, and W. F. 


? The largest aérolith that has fallen in historical times weighed about 18 tons. 
The most accurate calculations prove that the luminous effects produced by shooting 
stars of average brilliancy must be produced by little bodies weighing but small 
fractions (a few hundreds) of one gramme. 
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Denning, who has continued that work, has lately brought the number 
of well-determined radiants up to 918.° 

The importance of these extremely laborious researches is self- 
evident. They have proved that thousands of swarms, composed of 
myriads of invisible little bodies, people the seemingly desert and lonely 
regions lying between the planets, and that these swarms areas regular 
members of our solar system as the planets themselves. They do- 
not move to and fro in a haphazard way, but obey the same laws of 
gravitation, and for centuries in succession they follow their own 
well-defined orbits, traced, like all other orbits, by the combined 
effect of their own initial speed and the attraction of the sun. There 
remained only to determine the elements of these orbits—their 
shape and their position—with the same exactitude with which the 
orbits of the comets are calculated; and this was done in the year 
1866. 


II 


The great shower of shooting stars of the 13th of November 1866: 
will remain connected in the history of astronomy with the next 
important step in our knowledge of the meteorites. It gave us the 
correct determination of the orbits of several meteorite swarms, 
together with the most important discovery of the relationship. 
which exists between shooting stars and comets. 

The investigations which were made with a special ardour after 
1833 had firmly established the fact that the tiny meteorites are- 
grouped into rings of different density, which revolve round the sun, 
and some of which intersect, or pass very close by, the orbit of the 
Earth. They were assimilated to the small planets which were 
known to revolve in great numbers in the space between Mars and 
Jupiter. Like them, the meteorites were considered as permanent 
and very ancient members of the solar system, perhaps the débris of 
some planet, or the building stones of planets not yet born. True- 
that Adolf Erman had already noticed, in 1839, that the orbit of the: 
Perseid meteorites has a comet-like appearance. Its plane is inclined 
towards the plane of the orbit of the Earth by full 56 degrees, while 
the orbits of all planets are but slightly inclined towards each other. 
But this remark, as well as Humboldt’s reflections concerning the- 
analogies existing between comets and shooting stars, had passed 
unnoticed. Now, in prevision of the shower of 1866, several astro-. 
nomers made an effort to get definite, reliable figures for the orbits 
of the meteorites, the heights at which shooting stars become visible, 
and the speeds with which they enter our atmosphere. The names 
of A. S. Herschel, R. P. Greg, Professor Hubert Newton (of the 

Yale College), J. Schmidt, and the British Association will remain 
permanently associated with this work. 


* ‘List of 918 Radiant Points,’ in Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society, 1890,. 
vol. 1. p. 401. Also, same periodical, May 1897. 
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One fact became apparent from these investigations—namely, 
that the meteorites move in space at a speed which does not belong 
to planets, but is only attained by comets. The Milan astronomer, 
Schiaparelli, noticed at once this peculiarity, and by the end of 1866 
he succeeded at last in calculating the orbit of one ring of meteorites 
—namely, the Perseids. He found that it is not exactly a ring, but 
has the shape of a cometary orbit. It is a very elongated ellipse 
which nearly touches the orbit of the Earth at its point which is 
nearest to the Sun (the perihelion), while its outer end (the aphelion) 
lies very far beyond the orbit of Neptune. And this orbit proved to 
be almost identical in all its elements with the orbit of the second 
comet of the year 1862. In four memorable letters addressed to the 
director of the Rome Observatory, Secchi, Schiaparelli brought into 
evidence the analogies which exist between comets and shooting stars, 
and he ventured to suggest that the swarms of meteorites must have 
formerly been comets which, owing to the unequal attraction exer- 
cised upon their different parts by the Sun and the major planets— 
especially by Jupiter and Saturn—lost their original globular form, 
and gradually were transformed into serpent-like agglomerations of 
meteorites which continue to move along the orbits of their parent 
comets. Within afew months the brilliant hypothesis of Schiaparelli 
found a new confirmation in the fact that the orbit of the November 
Leonids, recalculated by Leverrier, by himself, and independently by 
Professor J. C. Adams, proved to be identical with the orbit of 
Tempel’s comet of 1866; and next month the April meteorites were 
identified by Dr. Galle of Breslau with the comet of 1861. The - 
orbit of both the Leonids and the Tempel’s comet was alse found to 
be a very elongated ellipse, of which the perihelion lies slightly 
within the orbit of the Earth, while its aphelion lies beyond the 
path of Uranus; and with regard to this orbit Leverrier made the 
striking remark that the comet and the swarm of the Leonids must 
have taken to their present orbit only in the year 126 of our era, 
when they passed near to Uranus and were deflected by it from their 
previous route.‘ 

Quite a revelation was contained in this discovery of the common 
origin of comets and shooting stars, which was further confirmed when 
a grand shower of shooting stars took place quite unexpectedly on 

* The last, i.e. the fourth, letter of Schiaparelli was published on the 3lst of 
December 1866, and was immediately translated in the French scientific weeklies. 
Leverrier brought before the Paris Academy of Sciences nearly the same theory on 
the 21st of January 1867. In his fourth letter Schiaparelli gave also a first approxi- 
mate calculation of the orbit of the November Leonids. When Leverrier, in this com- 
munication, and Schiaparelli on the 2nd of February 1867, had recalculated it, it 
appeared to be identical with the orbit of Tempel’s comet of 1866. In the meantime 
Professor J. C. Adams, taking up the work at the point to which it had been brought 
up by Professor Hubert Newton (who gave five possible periods), calculated the same 


orbit independertly, and communicated its elements to the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society in March 1867. 
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the 27th of November 1872, just as the Earth was passing very near 
to the orbit of the Biela comet. Besides, Schiaparelli gave a most 
ingenious and complete explanation of certain facts which formerly 
stood in the way of a general acceptance of a cosmical theory of the 
shooting stars.” At the present time, since several other meteorite 
swarms have been identified with comets, and the comets themselves 
have been studied in more detail, the theory of the cometary origin 
of the shooting stars stands upon a strong scientific basis. 

Of all comets, the Biela comet offers the greatest interest in this 
connection. It was discovered by Biela in 1826, when it was found 
that the same comet must have appeared in 1772 and 1805, and 
perhaps also, as Berberich suggests, in 1639 and 1657.° It 
revolves round the sun in 63 years, and in consequence of its frequent 
journeys amidst the planets it is only the more exposed to have its 
orbit hampered and its inner structure affected by Jupiter and 
Saturn.’ Besides, its orbit crosses the orbit of the Earth so closely 
that on the 29th of October 1832 the two were only separated by a 
distance of 2} terrestrial diameters—the earth being, however, on 
that day, within a 31 days’ march (7.e. nearly 57,000,000 E. miles) 
from the crossing of the two highways. It is known that something 
extraordinary happened to the Biela comet during its appearance in 
1845. Under the very eyes of the astronomers it divided into two 
comets, one of which lagged so much behind the other that when the 
front one had reached the perihelion, the other was already two 
hours—.e. something like 160,000 E. miles—behind. Then both 
were lost sight of, and when they returned in 1852 the distance 
between the two was still greater, reaching already nearly 1,300,000 
E. miles. After that they were seen no more. No amount of cal- 
culation and searching with the aid of telescopes could detect them, 
until—as already mentioned—on the 27th of November 1872, when 
the Earth was nearly crossing the orbit of the Biela comet, a most 
brilliant display of countless shooting stars, often moving in hundreds 
in an indecisive, pulsating way, and of numbers of comet-like rockets 
was seen instead from six o’clock in the evening till midnight. Most 
of them seemed to come—as they ought to, if they belonged to the 


5 Dr. Schmidt at Athens, and Coulvier-Gravier at Paris, had been for many years 
most careful observers of shooting stars and fire-balls, and they had shown that there 
exists a diurnal and an annual periodicity in the numbers of shooting stars, which 
periodicity was invoked to prove the existence of a certain connection between them 
and the Earth, and consequently seemed to support the theory of their atmospheric 
origin. Schiaparelli most ingeniously demonstrated that if we see more shooting 
stars after midnight than in the earlier hours of the night, in the second half of the 
year than in its first half, and in the eastern parts of our horizon than in its western 
parts, this simply depends upon the position of the Earth during its movement round 
the Sun. 

* Dr. Berberich, in Naturwiesenschaftliche Rundschau, 1898, xiii. p. 601. 

? The period of its revolution varied from 6 years 220 days to 6 years 281 days, 
according to the perturbations it experiences on its way. 
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comet—from the constellation of Andromeda, and there could be no 
doubt that these tiny bodies followed in their myriads the path that 
the Biela comet used formerly to follow in space. So great an 
authority as Dr. Klinkerfues was even sure that the Earth had passed 
through the comet itself. 

Since 1872 the orbit of this swarm of Andromedides, or the 
Bielid swarm, as it is often spoken of owing to its origin, has been 
slightly altered. In 1889 and 1890 Jupiter passed very near to it, 
and, owing to the powerful attraction of the great planet, the orbit of 
the meteorites was altered in such a way that the Earth crossed it in 
1892 nearly three and a-half days before the date, i.e. on the 23rd 
of November ; and it is on that day again, or on the 24th, that the 
Earth will cross it once more this year—without the terrible conse- 
quences that have been foreseen by imaginative minds. 

The Biela comet is not the only one which has had the same 
fate. Suffice it to observe that the great comet of 1882, which 
passed very near to the Sun, has also subdivided into four distinct 
fragments, which took independent routes and went so far apart that 
the revolutions of the two extreme fragments will now differ from 
each other by nearly 300 years.* The Brooks comet of 1889 also 
was accompanied by four separate.fragments, formerly enveloped in 
one nebulosity, and when this comet reappeared seven years later, 


the four fragments were seen no more; while in the fourth comet of 
1893 the tail divided into several portions, one of which became a 
separate comet. In short, the subdivision of comets is a not un- 
common occurrence, and it may be said that we can actually see the 
transformation of comets into swarms of meteorites. 


Ill 


Humboldt laid stress in his Cosmos upon the fact that the 
aéroliths are the only medium through which we, the inhabitants 
of the Earth, are brought into a direct intercourse with inter- 
planetary space. All that we know of this space is only based upon 
light-vibrations which strike our eye; while the aéroliths bring 
upon the Earth the actual matter which circulates in the space between 
the planets. Now, since relationship has been established between 
meteorites and comets, we are entitled to say that the meteorites 
bring down upon our globe the matter which circulates in inter- 
stellar space, as they come from the spheres which lie far beyond 
the utmost limits of our solar system. 

Clusters of those little bodies, out of which both meteorite swarms 
and comets are composed—perhaps, vapours which suddenly pass 


® They will be, according to the calculations of Kreutz, 670, 770, 880, and 960 
years respectively. 
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from the gaseous state into the solid state, as Daubrée was inclined 
to think—circulate in the infinite space in which the Sun, with all the 
planets attached to it, is moving. When such clusters meet our 
solar system in their wanderings, they enter it in virtue of the 
attraction exercised upon them by the Sun, and they describe round 
‘our luminary a parabolic curve which carries them away, after this 
short visit, back to the unfathomable interstellar regions. We take 
notice of them during this short passage, and as the cluster approaches 
the Sun, and while it flies round it at a tremendous speed, and becomes 
luminous in this part of its course, we catch a glimpse of it, either in 
the shape of a small nebulosity which is only visible through the 
telescope, or under the aspect of an elegant, tailed comet in which 
men see the announcement of coming misfortunes. According to 
the calculations of a Russian astronomer, J. Kleiber, no fewer than 
240 comets enter every year within the boundaries of our solar 
system.” Most of them, after having described a curve round the 
Sun, never return to it; but some of them pass near enough to one 
of the outer planets to have their speed slackened and their orbit 
changed into an elliptical one. In such cases they become permanent 
members of our system, and will periodically make their appearance 
on our sky. The laborious researches of Tisserand,'’ continued by 
Schulhof,"' as well as the classical work of Callandreau,'* and the 
investigations of Professor H. Newton,’ have now familiarised us 
with that ‘capture’ of comets by the great planets. Astronomers 
even attempt to classify the comets according to the times of their 
‘ capture.’ 

However, a comet, once it has become a member of our system, 
will not remain what it was. It is bound to disaggregate. As has 
already been mentioned, the unequal force with which the attraction 
of the Sun and the planets which it passes by acts upon the 
different parts of the loose aggregation tears it to pieces.’ And 
once the disaggregation has begun, it is bound, as Callandreau has 
shown, to proceed at an always accelerated rate. Several comets 
which formerly were considered as independent bodies have already 
been shown to be mere fragments of larger comets. Others have 
already been transformed into rings of meteorites; and the older 
the ring, the more equally the meteorites are distributed along its 
whole length. Such is the case with the August Perseids, while in 


® Astronomische Nachrichten, 1892, No. 3104. No fewer than 5,900 comets, hé 
added, must already circulate round the sun within the orbit of Neptune. 

‘© Bulletin Astronomique, June and July 1889 ; Rerwe Générale des Sciences, 1889, 
i. p. 68; Richard A. Gregory, in Nature, 1890, vol. xlii. p. 31. 

" Bulletin Astronomique, November and December 1889, and April, May, and 
June 1891, 

12 Annales de l Observatoire de Paris, 1891, t. xx.; Nature, 1891, vol. xliii. p. 474. 

American Journal of Science, September and December 1891, vol. xlii. 

* The general reader will find an excellent article on the disaggregation cf comets, 
by Dr. Berberich, in Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau, 1893, vol. viii. p. 221. 
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the Leonids we still see those dense clusters which the Earth pierces 
each thirty-three years, and which remind us still of the parent 
comet, 

The Leonid ring, in its turn, will not remain what it is now. It is 
disaggregating under our very eyes. Already during the passage of the 
great cluster of 1866 through the node where its orbit meets the orbit of 
the Earth, it could be concluded from the numbers of meteorites seen 
in the two subsequent years that the Earth met with more than one 
single compact cluster." It appears now, from a careful discussion 
by A. S. Herschel of the appearance of the Leonid swarm in the years 
1894-6, that the main swarm must be accompanied by two much 
longer, although less dense, swarms containing ‘ sensible sparse gaps,’ 
one of which precedes and the other follows the main agglomeration. 
Besides, there are a number of erratic shooting stars which seem to 
indicate the existence of branch streams accompanying the main 
one.'® Further detailed investigation by G. Johnstone Stoney and 
A. M. Downing shows also that the main cluster of the Leonids (to 
which the name of Ortho-leonids has been given) is a serpent-like 
cluster of such a length that it takes three years to pass through the 
perihelion of its orbit, but so narrow at the same time that the Earth 
pierces it in a few hours. But besides this stream, which remains 
true to its parent orbit, there are myriads of other Leonids (which 
were named ‘ Clino-leonids ’) whose orbits already differ to a noticeable 
extent from the former. There are already side streams accompany- 
ing the main one, which itself, in its turn, has subdivided into two 
distinct portions. One of them—the part A—was pierced by the 
Earth in 1866, while the other part, B, is the one which we have met 
this year.’ Besides, as it results from the laborious researches of 
W. F. Denning upon the displacement of radiant points during each 
great shower, the Earth herself must deviate the meteorites from their 
regular paths—so much so that part of the cluster A, deviated by the 
Earth in 1866, must have become now ‘ Clino-leonids,’ moving inde- 
pendently from the main stream.'* The ring of meteorites has thus 
its own life and undergoes continually a series of destructive changes. 

The displacement of the radiants which thus indicates the 
existence of a considerable number of side streams of meteorites 
accompanying the main ones gives fresh support to the idea that 
some inner forces must have been at work in the parent comet 
before it was transformed into a meteorite ring. In fact a comet, 


'S British Association Reports for 1868 and 1869. 

%* A. S. Herschel in Nature, the 24th of December 1896, vol. lv. p. 174. 

7 G, Johnstone Stoney and A. M. W. Downing, ‘ Perturbation of the Leonids,’ in 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, the 2nd of March 1899; Nature, the 23rd of March 
1899, vol. lix. p. 497 ; also vol. lxi. p. 28. 

18 Astronomische Nachrichten, 1898, No. 3513, where a summary of the positions 
of the radiants of smaller showers is given; and a series of articles on Meteorites in 
Nature. 
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when it comes from the extremely cold interstellar space and 
approaches the Sun, is seen to be full of inner life. Its mostjbrilliant 
part, the nucleus, often changes its aspect. Sometimes it expands 
beyond measure, and dissolves into a nebulosity ; or else it takes all 
sorts of strange aspects. Sometimes the comet appears so suddenly 
in the sky that one is induced to believe that it has suddenly become 
incandescent like a variable star. Sometimes it protrudes immense 
tails, attaining in some cases the length of 25, 50, 100, or even 160 
million miles, and such tails grow in a few days, or even in a few 
hours, subdivide, and sweep through space at an incredible speed, always 
remaining turned away from the Sun, while the comet describes a 
sharp curve. Streams of incandescent matter have been seen to be 
emitted by some comets, and many of them show changes of 
luminosity unattended by corresponding changes of structure. Even 
traces of rotation have been noticed in a comet, while the comet 
Coggia of 1874 and 1881 seemed to drive before it waves of compressed 
and glowing matter, similar to the waves of air which we see in 
instantaneous photographs of bullets flying through the air. 

So far as spectral analysis goes, we know that incandescent, or at 
least, glowing gases of carbon compounds (perhaps acetylene and 
carbon oxid), as well as vapours of iron and sodium—all in that 
extremely rarefied state which we see in Geissler’s tubes—enter into 
the composition of comets ; and we know, on the other hand, that the 
heads of the comets contain swarms of solid meteorites and cosmical 
dust. Besides, it is certain that as a comet approaches the Sun, 
considerable inner changes are going on in it. Its matter becomes 
luminous, and incandescent gases appear round its head, or maybe 
in the head itself. The difficulty of explaining all these changes is 
certainly immense. But there are at least three hypotheses—which, 
by the way, do not contradict each other—by means of which the 
various luminous effects which we see in the comets have been 
explained ; and all these support the idea that the matter of a 
comet must be scattered more and more in space each time it 
passes near the sun. The collision of the meteorites within the 
comet and the consequent rise of temperature and evaporation have 
been advocated by Tait, and afterwards by Sir William Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin) before the British Association in 1870. Then, Olbers, 
Bessel, Zéllner, Roche, especially the Russian professor Bredikhin, 
and Lewis Boss in this country, have advocated the theory of electric 
repulsions taking place in the body of the comet under the influence 
of the electro-magnetic force of the Sun ; and the exhaustive mathema- 
tical treatment of this subject by Bredikhin has convinced most astro- 
nomers of the necessity of taking these inner repulsive forces into 
account.’ And finally, there is the theory of Rydberg which he has 


” Bulletin de la Société des Naturalistes de Moscow, for several consecutive years. 
See Nature for the bibliography of these articles. 
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summed up inone sentence. ‘The comets,’ he says, ‘are the meteors 
of the interplanetary medium.’ In other words, the sun, he maintains, 
is surrounded by a sort of outer atmosphere composed of extremely 
rarefied gases and extending far beyond the limits of its corona ; and 
when a stony mass or a cloud of cosmical dust penetrates into that 
medium, it drives it, compresses it, and becomes inflamed in the very 
same way as a meteorite becomes incandescent when it enters the ex- 
tremely rarefied gases surrounding our atmosphere at a height of 
a hundred miles or more above the Earth’s surface.” It is thus 
evident that whichever of these three hypotheses be accepted to 
interpret the observed facts, the disaggregation of the comets which 
pass periodically near the sun necessarily follows. Their constitutive 
matter is bound to be scattered in interplanetary space, either in 
the shape of vapours or in the shape of clusters of meteorites 
wandering along elliptic cometary orbits. 

Such being the present state of our knowledge about comets and 
meteorites, it can be said in full confidence that the chances of our 
planet colliding with the head of a comet are extremely, if not 
infinitely, small; and that if such a collision took place, its effects 
upon the life of our globe would be hardby noticed at all. The thing 
which we know best about comets is their weight, and the total 
weight of a comet—grand though its luminous display may appear 
in the sky—is quite insignificant. The assertion of the astronomer 
who maintained that a whole comet could be carried in a sack upon 
the shoulders was not meant as a joke. As to the shooting stars 
and the aéroliths which enter our atmosphere, their speed is so 
much reduced by our aérial envelope that we see aéroliths which 
have entered our atmosphere with a velocity of twenty to fifty miles 
per second moving at the end of their course through the air at the 
sluggish speed of only a few yards per second. The heaviest 
authenticated aérolith that has fallen upon the Earth in historical 
times weighed only 18 tons. This does not mean, of course, that 
there are not much heavier bodies moving in space without our 
knowing anything about them, and there is no reason whatever why 
such bodies should not occasionally meet the Earth in their wander- 
ings; but what we cap maintain is, that if they entered our atmo- 
sphere all the chances would be in favour of their being exploded by 
their own over-heated gases, in which case they would reach the 
surface of the Earth in the shape of small fragments. Our aérial 
surroundings, and the extremely rarefied gases which undoubtedly 
spread far beyond what may be properly described as the Earth’s 
atmosphere, are a far better protection of the Earth than might 


% J. R. Rydberg, Grundziige einer Kometen-Theorie. I could not find this work 
by applying to German publishers, and am bound to utilise only an excellent analysis 
of it, by Dr. Berberich, in Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau, 1899, vol. xiv. pp. 365, 
377. 
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have been imagined at first sight. As to the small meteorites, they 
certainly reach the Earth in formidable numbers; it has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 146,000 millions of them 
enter our atmosphere, where they continue to float in the shape of 
vapours or microscopical dust. But if all that dust were evenly 
distributed over the whole surface of the globe, it would take a 
hundred thousand years to raise that surface by one single inch. 

In the slow process of evolution of celestial bodies the matter 
which is spread in space in the shape of solid dust and vapours 
plays undoubtedly, in the long run, a considerable part; and it will 
be one of the greatest services rendered to mankind by modern 
science, both for the increase of actual knowledge and for the general 
comprehension of the life of the universe, and consequently the unity 
of nature, to have brought into evidence this formerly unnoticed and 
unsuspected world of tiny mites of the celestial space, the meteorites. 
In how far the great displays of shooting stars have already contributed 
to widen our conceptions of the great Cosmos has been faintly 
indicated in the preceding pages. But these showers have also 
suggested to several astronomers the idea of a new and very probable 
hypothesis of origin of stars and planets out of that cosmical dust. 
This hypothesis, which has been worked out in detail by Sir Norman 
Lockyer, slowly grows in the minds of the students of Nature. But 
it is too important to be treated incidentally, and must make the 
subject of a subsequent separate study. 

P. Krorerkin. 





CROMIVELL AND THE ELECTORATE 


Ir is one of the curiosities of history that Cromwell, the traditional 
opponent of tyranny, was led to act, on obtaining power, more auto- 
cratically than Charles the First, and even to supply the direct 
precedent for what has hitherto been deemed an arbitrary exercise 
of power on the part of Charles the Second. Hallam, discussing the 
forfeiture, by the latter, of the borough charters, styled it ‘the most 
dangerous aggression on public liberty that occurred in the present 
reign,’ and asserted that ‘no precedent could be found for the for- 
feiture of corporate privileges.’' We shall find that his indictment 
applies strictly to the action of Cromwell himself, whose objects, and 
whose means of attaining them, were precisely those of his successor. 
It was as absolutely true of him as it was of Charles the Second, that, 
in Hallam’s words, ‘ there was little prospect of obtaining a Parlia- 
ment that would co-operate with the Stuart scheme of government :’ 
the same method of altering the electorate, by obtaining ‘ voluntary 
surrenders’ of borough charters, was employed, and the same end 
was attained when the boroughs 

received, instead, new charters, framing the constitution of the municipalities in a 


more oligarchical model, and reserving to the Crown the first appointment of those 
who were to form the governing part of the Corporation.? 


This was the precedent set, I shall show, by Cromwell’s government, 
to which, therefore, we may apply the conclusion expressed by 
Hallam : 


There can be nothing so destructive to the English Constitution, not even the 
introduction of a military force, as the exclusion of the electoral body from their 
franchises.* 


The example by which I shall make good the statements I have 
here advanced is that of the borough of Colchester. The proceedings 
of Cromwell’s ‘Committee for Corporations’ supply the names of 
other boroughs, but Colchester affords a valuable type, being, as it 
was in the Civil War, a Puritan borough in a Puritan county 
devoted to the Eastern Association. Moreover, the access I have 


Constitutional History. 
® Ibid. * Ibid. 
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enjoyed to its jealously guarded records has enabled me to combine 
the evidence of its Assembly Books with that of the State Papers pre- 
served at the Public Record Office. Writing to me lately, and urging 
me to make this evidence public, Mr. Gardiner spoke of the ‘ great, 
importance of the Colchester municipal election’ as ‘a test case in a 
government proceeding which appears to me far more worth con- 
sideration than the decimation’ of the Royalists by Cromwell’s 
major-generals. 

It is important to bear in mind that at Colchester, and in other 
towns where the same system prevailed, changes of opinion in the 
elective body were not of necessity reflected in the governing Cor- 
poration. The members of that body were not subject to periodical 
re-election, and thus could only lose office by death, resignation, or 
gross misdemeanour. The senior members of the body, therefore, 
represented the electorate of a former period, and it was only very 
gradually, as ‘ new blood’ was introduced from below, that the com- 
position and political attitude of the whole body could be modified. 

This was especially the case with the aldermen, who could only 
be chosen from among the ‘assistants,’ while these in turn, when a 
vacancy occurred, had to be taken from the common council. On 
the other hand the mayor, who, of course, was annually elected 
anew, had to be selected by the aldermen from two of their body 
nominated by the free-burgesses at large. Here, then, the popular 
voice made itself directly felt; and by closely watching the politics 
of the mayors successively chosen we obtain trustworthy evidence on 
the trend of popular feeling. 

The position, in fact, had some analogy with the political system 
now prevailing in the United States, under which the nominally 
representative bodies may remain for a time unaffected by changes 
in the views of the electorate, even when these changes have found 
expression at the poll. In 1628 the corporate body at Colchester 
were still on the side of the Crown, while the free-burgesses were 
already voting for parliamentary candidates who belonged to the 
opposition. The latter’s claim to return the members for the 
borough was then admitted by the House of Commons, and was not 
disputed till under the Commonwealth, when the Puritans had gained 
the upper hand in the corporate body, while the free-burgesses, con- 
versely, had been driven into opposition to the government by Crom- 
well’s autocratic rule. It was then the Cromwellians’ turn to protest. 
against popular election. 

From 1642 to 1647 the cause of the Parliament, it seems clear, 
reigned supreme in Colchester. But nowhere, perhaps, was the re- 
action at the close of the Civil War more remarkable than in Essex. 
It was Essex—Essex, ‘the first born of the Parliament ’—which, as 
the army drew nearer London, petitioned, to Cromwell’s disgust, that 
the country might not be ‘eaten up, enslaved, and destroyed by an 
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army raised for’ its defence. In Colchester the householders were 
slow to pay their monthly assessments, and the Commissioners had 
recourse to the ingenious device of ‘ quickening’ the parish collectors 
by quartering troopers on their homes. The reaction had proceeded 
so far by the autumn of 1647 that the free-burgesses chose a mayor 
suspected of Royalist sympathies, and it needed the despatch of a 
troop of horse to secure the substitution of a more acceptable 
candidate. The following Mayday brought with it a longing for the 
forbidden joys of the maypole, and the local Puritan committee had 
to call out the ‘trained band’ in anticivation of a riot. But the 
rising flood of popular impatience and of sympathy for the imprisoned 
King met with a fatal check. The splendid stand of the Loyalist 
gentlemen and their volunteer followers behind the Roman walls of 
Colchester, when they kept Fairfax and his veterans at bay through- 
out the summer of 1648, all but fulfilled its purpose in exposing the 
army to defeat ; but when the genius of Cromwell had triumphed in 
the field, the starving garrison of Colchester surrendered, and England 
bowed to the yoke of the sword. 

Reeling from the shock of the dreadful siege, with its horrors of 
famine, bombardment, and ruin, Colchester visited its woes on those 
who had sympathised with the King, and, by a miniature cowp d'état, 
about a third of the Corporate body were forcibly expelled by the 
majority from office as guilty of ‘adhering to and abetting of’ the 
Loyalists.‘ Yet, in spite of this sweeping ‘ purge’ and the strongly 
Puritan character of the Corporation as reconstituted, the little world 
of Colchester, its political microcosm, reflected the reactions and 
waves of feeling which continued to assert themselves in the nation 
at large. It is obvious that this is not the place in which to trace in 
detail the politics of the local leaders, but it is by keeping them in 
view that I have been enabled to trace the beginning of a fresh re- 
action against the Puritan rule as early as the autumn of 1652, The 
only man who need be mentioned here is the leader of the local 
Puritans, Henry Barrington, who had been mayor of the borough so 
far back as 1637. He was, oddly enough, a well-to-do brewer, witha 
good house near the town. His avocation is the more singular, as 
the charter of Charles the First (1635) is said to have excluded from 
voting at municipal elections brewers, vintners, and all those con- 
nected with the drink traffic, together with those convicted of immoral 
life or of swearing. Barrington was one of the Essex representatives 
in the famous ‘ Barebone Parliament,’ in which he sat as an extremist. 

The dissolution of the Long Parliament had strengthened the 
opposition to Cromwell, and the somewhat neutral mayor elected in 
1652 was succeeded by an avowed opponent of Barrington in 


‘ Iuse this term for distinction, because many of those who rose against the 
tyranny of the army in 1648 were not Royalists at all, and had not fought for the 
King in the Civil War. 
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September 1653; As Cromwell showed his hand and developed his 
arbitrary rule, his unpopularity rapidly increased, and in 1654 was 
assuming threatening proportions. The junior members of the 
Colchester Corporation, being the most recently elected, were all 
among the opponents of his rule, and Barrington’s chief rival, 
now becoming mayor, felt himself strong enough to convoke the 
burgesses, and, with their consent, to expel from office not only Henry 
Barrington and his son, but also the Puritan Recorder of the borough, 
in October 1654. The ejected officers appealed to the courts, and 
their own party in the Corporation bombarded Cromwell with 
petitions praying him to intervene. This led to counter-petitions ; 
and a comparison of the two enables us to grasp the true situation.® 
The object of the Barringtonian party was to make the Protector alter 
the government of the town in the interest of their own faction, as 
the franchise given to the burgesses at large under the charter of 
Charles I. threatened the loss of their supremacy. The ground, 
however, on which they based their appeal was that it was they who 
‘ countenanced religion,’ while they charged the existing mayor with 
‘ neglecting public worship.’ 

Cromwell and his government had an anxious time through that 
winter and spring, but on the 7th of June (1655) the Council of State 
found time at last to consider the Colchester trouble, which they 
referred to a committee. To this committee the Treasury Commis- 
sioners reported that, the old charter being still in force, ‘ his Highness 
cannot legally constitute the magistracy, but he might write to the 
town to elect their officers and submit them to him within four days.’ 
Meanwhile, supported by Cromwell, Barrington resumed his office. 
In the autumn the municipal elections followed, and the Puritan 
party, again in a minority, called more loudly than ever for 
Cromwell’s intervention. ‘The honour of God and comfort of this 
people’ made such a step imperative, for the elections were 
‘eminently prejudicial and dissatisfactory to those who fear the Lord.’ 
On this petition being read at a meeting of the Council of State, the 
burgesses’ election of their mayor was boldly quashed ‘till further 
order from his Highness.’ 

That further order took the form of dragooning the town into a 
proper choice three months later. England was now under the rule 
of Cromwell’s ‘major-generals,’ and a mandate was sent by ‘ Oliver 
P.’ to the deputy-major-general for the district directing him to 
superintend an election of officers for the borough, excluding all 
electors disqualified by ‘our late proclamation,’ and to certify the 
names to himself for his approval. The clank of the major’s sabre— 
he rejoiced in the name of Hezekiah—proved entirely effective (19 


5 These decuments are now preserved among the State Papers in the Public Record 
Office, but the official calendar erroneously groups them all together. Internal 
evidence proves that they range over several months. 
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Dec. 1655), and Colchester was once more governed by a mayor of 
the right complexion. Oliver, to whom his name was submitted, 
announced it as ‘ Our Will and Pleasure’ that he should be sworn in. 
Yet he and his friends were not happy. So long as the charter of 
Charles the First remained in force, the popular voice had power tooust 
them from the government of the town. They recurred totheir pet 
scheme of securing a new charter, by which Cromwell should secure 
their permanent possession of power. He was formally told that all 
their troubles sprang from ‘the present charter, whereby, in many 
particulars, too great a power is given to the people® to slight the 
magistracy of the said town and render them useless in their places, 
whereby wickedness and profaneness is much increased.’ They 
begged his Highness, therefore, to grant them a new charter, ‘ with 
such provisions as may most tend to the constituting and maintain- 
ing of a magistracy to govern in the said Corporation, which may 
(by countenancing religion and sobriety) preserve that interest 
which God hath been pleased so ominously to own in our days.’ 

How could Cromwell resist an appeal which closed with the very 
gist of his own theory of power? God had ‘ owned,’ by the omen of 
victory, the cause or interest for which he fought ; and this entitled 
him, as the instrument of God, to set at naught the popular will. 
This principle applied to Colchester precisely as it did to the kingdom 
at large. His friends’ petition was referred to a committee of two 
members of his Council, General Desborough (who had married his 
sister) and Colonel Sydenham. And this, briefly, was what they did. 
Their report suggested that, in the new charter, Cromwell should 
himself nominate a fresh Corporation; that this Corporation should 
elect the mayor and other officers, wholly excluding the burgesses 
from any voice in the matter; that if there were a vacancy it should 
be filled up by co-optation among themselves ; and lastly, that this 
packed Corporation should elect the members for the borough. A 
plan so simple, yet so perfect, is enough to make Mr. Kruger and his 
friends turn green with envy. For by no possibility, under this 
system, could the people have any voice in the election of their 
‘representatives.’ Charles the First had given them power: it was 
Cromwell who took it away. 

For he did take it away. I can prove from the local records 
exactly what was done. The charter itself, indeed, is lost, but the 
facts of the case can be established. Cromwell named a new Corpor- 
ation, ‘ purging’ anew the governing body by evicting more than a 
third of its number. Most of the expelled, as we might expect, were 
those elected in recent years, and, consequently, representing the re- 
action against himself. On the 12th of September 1656 the new 
Corporation was sworn in ‘ by virtue of the Charter of his Highness 
the Lord Protector,’ and immediately made use of their power to 


® The italics are mine, 
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return the ‘Lord President of his Highness’ Council’ and the 
‘Steward of his Highness’ household’ as members for the borough.’ 
On the same day the free-burgesses made their own election, and 
the names of the members chosen by them were sent in as a second 
return. But this, of course, was disregarded. It is important to 
remember that the boroughs and the counties stood on a different 
footing. Cromwell, like Charles the Second after him, could tamper 
with the borough constituencies; but the counties remained the 
home of freedom ; in them the English freeholder was still free to 
vote. Thus it was that the county of Essex, in 1656, returned Sir 
Harbottle Grimston as one of its knights of the shire. Member for 
Colchester in the Long Parliament, and at one time Recorder of the 
borough, Grimston had ‘ vehemently’ opposed the King as a follower 
of Pym. . But now his legal training showed him that England, in 
Lilburne’s words, was ‘ under a more absolute arbitrary monarchy than 
before.’ Like the Liberal Unionists in our own time, he remained true 
to his principles. But so consistent a politician was to Cromwell an 
intolerable nuisance ; he promptly excluded Grimston and nearly a 
hundred others from taking their seats in the House. For he could 
only, Mr. Gardiner admits, obtain the support of Parliament ‘ by the 
arbitrary exclusion’ of these men, who thereupon issued an ‘ appeal 
unto God and all the good people of England.’ 

With unconscious humour Mr. John Morley, who is now giving 
us a companion picture to Lord Rosebery’s Cromwell, assures us that 
‘his keen public spirit’ had led him to oppose with some vehemence 
those who at Huntingdon ‘had procured the change’ which ‘ trans- 
formed an open and popular corporation into a close one.’ The case 
of Colchester is a quaint comment on Cromwell’s action at Huntingdon. 
When Charles the First granted a fresh charter to Huntingdon (1630) 
it left the Parliamentary electorate of the borough as open as before, 
appointed friends of Cromwell members of the new corporation, and 
named Cromwell himself with his old schoolmaster, Dr. Beard (a 
zealous Puritan preacher), as two of the three justices of the peace. 
Cromwell, having approved the alteration, afterwards (Mr. Gardiner 
writes) ‘ spoke roughly to Robert Barnard, the new mayor, who had 
been the prime instigator of the change,’ and raised an agitation 
which the Crown referred to Lord Manchester’s arbitration. ‘ Man- 
chester,’ says Mr. Gardiner, ‘was not likely to be prejudiced in 
Cromwell's favour, but he sustained his objections in every point.’ 
As a matter of fact, in the document Mr. Gardiner professes to cite, 
Manchester declares Cromwell’s objections to be ‘ causeless and un- 
grounded,’ and condemns his agitation. And the same document 
shows us that Robert Barnard was not, as he states, the Mayor.® 


* The writ had been issued as far back as the 15th of July, and Parliament was to 
meet on the 17th of September, so that the election must have been postponed till 
the new Corporation could be sworn in. 

* Mr. Firth, in his life of Cromwell, similarly misquotes the document, confusing 
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The fate of Cromwell's régime at Colchester need not detain us 
long. At the election for his son Richard’s Parliament (the 18th of 
January, 1659) a double return was made, as before; but on this 
occasion the question of right was fought out in the House of 
Commons. On the 5th of February Burton notes: ‘ All day till 
candle-light taken up in the business of Colchester.’ By a bare 
majority the Corporation’s claim to return the members was called in 
question, and on the 22nd of March the committee reported against 
it. Later in the year, the restored ‘ Rump,’ anti-Royalist though it 
was, ordered (the 28th of May) that the whole Corporation should 
attend a committee of the House ‘ and bring with them the two last 
charters granted,’ with the result that on the 18th of July it was 
‘ordered by the Parliament that the late mayor, chosen by the old 
charter ’—that is Radhams, whom the burgesses had elected, under 
the charter of Charles the First, in 1655, and whose election 
Cromwell had quashed—‘be mayor,’ and that Barrington cease to 
hold the office. The change was effected the next day, and the 
whole Cromwellian fabric crumbled, locally, into dust. 


It is not the object of this paper to prove that Cromwell was 
right or wrong; right or wrong, he will always remain one of the 
greatest of Englishmen. Its object is to show, in a given sphere, 
what Cromwell’s system really meant in practice. The facts that 
Nonconformists are so largely Radicals, and that Cromwell is the 
greatest champion whom Nonconformity has produced, are doubtless 
responsible between them for the strange and persistent delusion 
that Cromwell was a champion of Radical ideas. In any case, so 
long as Nonconformist ministers vie with Radical politicians in 
claiming Cromwell for their own, in sighing for the coming of 
‘another Cromwell ’—who would treat them as he treated their 
prototypes the Levellers, and ‘ break’ them without mercy—there is 
need to emphasise the fact that he ruled by the sword alone. I 
hold that the sheer despotism of Cromwell exceeded anything 
attempted even by Charles the First. For Charles ruled his people 
without a regiment to support him, while Oliver could only keep the 
English people in subjection by means of a standing army 50,000 
strong. In his brilliant address on the great ‘Protector’ Lord 
Rosebery, I see, insists upon the fact that Oliver's redcoats were so 
beloved that, according to a contemporary chronicler—a curiously 
vague authority—‘the inhabitants leap for joy of them.’ And yet 
so hateful did their memory become, because their work was to hold 
down a people jealous of its freedom, and to do so at that people’s 
own expense, that this hatred long affected our history and our 
Robert Barnard with the Mayor (Lionel Walden), and even asserting that Manchester 


* ordered that the Charter should be altered in three particulars’! Manchester reported, 
on the contrary, wholly in favour of the Charter. 
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military legislation. Nay, in the prejudice against a standing army, 
it is felt in our constitutional procedure even at the present day. 

The rule of Cromwell meant the enforcement of a certain system, 
religious, moral and political, whether the country liked it or 
whether it did not. Mr. Firth, although he writes as his champion, 
accepts without question the story that when Calamy, the Non- 
conformist, once said to Cromwell, ‘’Tis against the voice of the 
nation; there will be nine in ten against you,’ Oliver replied, 
‘Very well, but what if I should disarm the nine, and put a sword 
in the tenth man’s hand? Would not that do the business ? 
Even so did the despot of Pretoria, we are told on high authority, 
meet the appeals of an Uitlander deputation by that quite conclusive 
reply: ‘I have the guns: you have not.’ It is tempting indeed to 
pursue the parallel between the methods of these two Old Testament 
heroes. We were, of course, duly shocked when Chief Justice Kotze 
disappeared from the Bench because Mr. Kruger’s will came into 
conflict with the law; but Chief Justice Rolle underwent the same 
fate when the laws and liberties of England crossed Cromwell’s path. 
Ah! but Cromwell, his champions will exclaim, was fighting for a 
righteous cause. But so, says Mr. Kruger, are the Boers. And 
righteousness, we know, was in each case what they happened to 
consider right.° 

Grasping, as he does, the man’s character, grasping also the 
facts as they were, Lord Rosebery still generously claims that 
Cromwell was ‘fighting the battle of freedom.’ In one sense, 
indeed, he fought it. If in politics he substituted for the rule of 
Charles a far severer tyranny of his own, in religion he strove for 
freedom from the power behind the throne—from the dark, the 
dogged, the sinister personality of Laud. It was not, however, I 
presume, of this that Canon Wilberforce was thinking when the 
loud cheers of Lord Rosebery’s audience greeted his assertion that 
at some crises ‘ resistance to tyrants was obedience toGod.’ Perhaps, 
to revert to the Transvaal parallel, the Canon’s sympathies are 
with Oom Paul fighting for freedom to keep the Uitlanders beneath 
his heel, and to ‘wollop,’ in Mr, Chamberlain’s words, ‘his own 
niggers.’ For again we are driven to that strange parallel between 
these two grim Calvinists invoking alike the God of Battles— 


Him that with fantastic boasts 
A sombre people dreamed they knew, 
The mere barbaric God of hosts 
That edged their sword and braced their thew. 


That ‘constant, literal, daily reading of the Old Testament,’ 
rightly insisted on by Lord Rosebery, bore, as it was bound to bear, 
* So, when Mr. Morley shows us Cromwell admitted into ‘commeatum Sociorum’ 


at Cambridge, and tells us that the words are ‘ unintelligible,’ it only means that he 
himself is not able to understand them. 
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its awful fruit. Might we not say that for Cromwell the Irish, like 
the Kaffirs for the Boer, or the Philistines for the Jew, existed 
mainly for the purpose of being hewn in pieces before the Lord ? 

It is an old and a familiar device in controversy, when you seek to 
demolish an opponent, to place in his mouth an assertion which you 
can triumphantly deny. Lord Rosebery, while finely speaking of 
Cromwell as a ‘ practical mystic,’ went on to devote about a third of 
his address to indignantly rebutting the crude charge that Cromwell 
was a ‘hypocrite.’ But it is not in this easy fashion that one can 
dispose of the great, the fascinating psychological problem presented 
by his character and career. Lord Rosebery beats the air when he 
insists nowadays that Cromwell was no vulgar hypocrite, no melodra- 
matic villain whose aim was to cant and to dissemble. Far more 
subtle is the question that confronts those who have made him their 
study. If Lilburne, as a Leveller, was a hostile witness, he was at 
least a contemporary, and there must, therefore, have been something 
recognisable in his biting sketch of the Protector :—‘ You shall scarce 
speak to Cromwell about anything but he will lay his hand on his 
breast, elevate his eyes, and call God to record. He will weep, howl 
and repent, even while he doth smite you,under the fifth rib.” The 
question is of such transcendent importance in forming our estimate 
of Cromwell, that there are points in his career which still call for 
further enquiry and explanation—the skilful use he made of the 
‘ self-denying ordinance ;’ his sudden change of attitude on the claim 
of the army to interfere with Parliament, a change which exposed 
him at the time to the charge of insincerity; the trick by which he 
startled and dissolved his first Parliament, a trick reminding us of 
the Collier juggle or the Ewelme rectory shuffle—all these episodes 
have been found to need defence by his champions. 

And yet we may frankly acquit Cromwell of the charge of wilful 
hypocrisy, acquit him even of that personal ambition to which other 
men, in his own place, might easily have fallen victims. The real 
charge, surely, that his champions have to meet is one that is far less 
odious, and yet historically graver; it is that of self-deception. 
The man who can honestly convince himself that the principles of 
eternal righteousness require the triumph of himself and his faction, 
that they justify forcible repression of his opponents and the employ- 
ment of almost any methods, is in truth a greater danger to the 
State than the mere vulgar hypocrite. The problem is by no means 
confined to Cromwell or to the age in which he lived. Are we to 
blame him as the only politican who ever blessed what he once had 
cursed, and even persuaded himself that he had blessed it all along ? 
If his change of attitude on the claims of the army did synchronise, 
as a matter of fact, with his need of retaining its support, was not 
the revelation that eternal righteousness required the grant of 
Parnell’s claims vouchsafed to Mr. Gladstone when Parnell’s votes 
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held the balance in the House of Commons? Mr, Gardiner frankly 
admits, of Oliver's war with Spain, that 


however much he might flatter himself that he had made religion one of the 
corner stones of the war .... The war he projected was one for material gains . . . 
it was the material, the mundane aspect of politics which had gained the upper 
hand. Oliver might imagine that hatred of the Inquisition led him on. In reality 


he was acting no otherwise than the worldly politician would have acted in his 
place, 


It is probable that no mortal man, not even the follower of 
Saladin or the Mahdi, ever fought with a surer faith that God was 
fighting on his side. One thinks of Cromwell at the battle of 
Dunbar, as the sun rose upon the sea, with the cry upon his lips, 
as he rode to the front, ‘ Let God arise, and let His enemies be 
scattered.’ And surely in that very cry we see what had come to 
pass. For he raised it not against Irish ‘papists,’ not against 
English cavaliers, but against his old allies on the field of Marston 
Moor, the Scots, the sons of the Covenant. He had reached at last 
the inevitable point: for him the enemies of Cromwell had become 
the enemies of God. 

Yet those who are conscious that this was so must still bow in 
instinctive homage before the man who was ‘mucho el rey,’ turning, 


as Lord Rosebery would turn, from ‘the harebrained chatter’ of the 
demagogue to— 
A still strong man in a biatant land 


Who can rule, and who dare not lie. 


But while we own his mighty sway, let us not forget that he ruled 
by the sword, that he purged alike the electorate and the Commons 
of those who dared to oppose his will. It was the cry for ‘a free 
Parliament’ that brought the King to his own again, that shattered, 
at a blow, Cromwell’s work. If we analyse the defence of his ablest 
champion, the man who knows him best of all, it resolves itself 
ever into this, that Cromwell’s aims were right and those of his 
opponents wrong. So the whole question, after all, is just matter of 
our own opinion ; for, as I have heard Jowett say, ‘we deem those 
the best men with whom we best agree.’ 


J. Horace Rovunp. 
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A NEGRO ON THE POSITION OF 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


THE first day of January 1863, President Abraham Lincoln issued 
the famous Emancipation Proclamation, declaring that all persons 
held as slaves in all parts of the United States should be free. 

This was the first direct blow at the labour system of the 
Southern States, and its effect was tremendous. Within less than a 
year, more than fifty thousand negroes had enlisted in the Union 
army to fight for the freedom of the slaves. 

The next great blow to the South was General Lee’s surrender 
of arms to General Grant, the 9th of April, 1865, acknowledging the 
inability of the South to longer continue the struggle against the 
strong Union forces. 

Thus the Southern Confederacy fell, leaving wealthy slaveholders 
bankrupt, and the entire structure upon which the South had rested 
and prospered for two and a half centuries was completely smashed. 

Following this disaster the Federal Government added insult to 
injury by passing measures which made the black man the white 
man’s equal before the law, and the American ballot was placed in 
the freedman’s hands as a means of protection against designs of 
men who might attempt to deprive him of his newly acquired rights 
as an American citizen. Under the then existing conditions there 
was no other safe step for the Government to take. 

For thirty-four years the edict has been generally accepted that 
the coloured people in America are free and have many chances and 
splendid advantages to develop, and if through their own energies, 
industry, and ability they are not able to make their way and 
determine what their destiny is to be in the United States, then 
they must accept the inevitable ! 

But the question is: Are the coloured pecple in America free, 
and do they enjoy as many privileges and have the same advantages 
as they would have if they possessed no more intelligence and 
wealth than they do, but belonged to a different race ? 

The answer is emphatically negative. 

If one man’s freedom should count for as much as another’s, in a 
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democratic country, all things being equal, then the negro is far 
from being a free man in any part of the United States. 

Though nominally free, the negro is, in reality, encompassed 
about by enormous difficulties, and especially in the ex-slave States, 
where everything hinges on ‘ colour’ and race. 

But this is scarcely to be wondered at, once circumstances of the 
Southern situation and the unwholesome conditions that do now 
obtain and have obtained between whites and blacks since the Civil 
War, which emancipated the slaves and impoverished the slave- 
holders, are fully understood. 

Indeed, the whole Southern problem is and has always been an 
economic question. ‘Colour’ and race are disguises for the white 
man’s sins! 

To grasp this most important point is to comprehend considerable 
of the cause that leads to the acute racial feud which too frequently 
terminates in outbursts of dreadful horrors in the South, that 
disgrace the whole {country and make the people of the United 
States appear to be absolutely lawless. 

I am a Southerner, with great love for my country. My parents 
were slaves and received their freedom as a result of the American 
Civil War from 1861 to 1865. 1 was born in the State of South 
Carolina about twenty-nine years ago. I do not know my exact 
age, as my parents were illiterate and had to trust their memory as 
the only record for keeping the births of a very large family of 
children, most of whom were born slaves. 

In consequence of my parents’ poverty when emancipated, and 
owing to the large family to support, it was impossible to send the 
free-born children to school, Hence I never learnt my letters until 
I was fourteen. What education I have has been acquired through 
my own efforts, by working in the South and in the North—after 
the death of my parents—at whatever my hands could find to do. 

When I had managed to save sufficient money to meet my bills 
for a year—often for only a few months—I attended school and 
devoted my whole time to the study of books, with the hope that I 
might be prepared to fill up some small place of usefulness in the 
development of my race in the United States. And it is with this 
view before me that I am studying the prison system in this country. 

I make this statement because, as a member of the effete African 
race, I wish to say, though we suffer and have suffered more than 
any other race of the human family has suffered in modern times, 
all we ask for and desire in any part of the United States is fair 
play, with no favour other than that which our worth merits. 

This we believe to be within the bounds of human justice and 
common sense, and as citizens under the constitution of the United 
States we ask for that protection of the law which the Federal 
Government promised us in 1868. 
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I may here state that I claim neither the ability nor the right to 
discuss a problem which has cost the American people far more than 
any other national issue with which the nation has had to deal, 
and, too, the proper solution of the problem of the coloured race still 
taxes the utmost capacity of the ablest men in the United States. 

But from personal experience and observation, in the South in 
particular, and in the country in general, I do claim that it is within 
my sphere to marshal facts and narrate conditions which I know 
to be absolutely true as regards the position of the black race in 
America at the present time. 

To turn now to the main question of the negro race in the South, 
I shall first refer to the infamous ‘ Convict Lease System’ prevalent 
in ex-slave States. The farming-out of prisoners in the South, and 
the horrible and disgraceful manner in which human beings are 
treated in ‘Convict Lease Camps’ and on the ‘ Chain Gangs,’ make 
this barbarous management of Southern prisoners— mostly negroes— 
worse than the old system of slavery of which the convict lease is a 
relic and direct consequence. 

This Lease System of managing State convicts was inaugurated 
immediately following the right of franchise conferred upon the 
freemen by the United States Congress in 1866, which Act is known 
as ‘ the Civil Rights Bill.’ 

But ex-slaveholders took no notice of any act that said the rights 
and privileges of the blacks should be respected by the whites. 

The sole purpose of the South in going to war with the nation 
was to keep the black race as chattels, and having been defeated in 
that, ex-slaveholders were determined that the negroes should be 
held in bondage to serve them. Accordingly the remarkably 
ingenious scheme of making the negroes prisoners was soon devised, 
and at once scores and thousands of ex-slaves were arrested and 
convicted on any sort of flimsy charges, and farmed out to the 
highest bidders for human flesh. By reason of this new form of 
slavery, hundreds and thousands of black men and women have 
never known that they were emancipated. 

The whites claimed and still claim that the blacks are dreadfully 
criminal, when not under their immediate control—often allowing 
their liberty to run into license—hence the negroes are incarcerated 
to keep them from annoying the whites. 

It is never necessary for a white person to prove that a negro is 
actually guilty of any sort of an offence; it is enough for a white 
person to allege that a negro has committed a crime, and officers are 
sent out to bring in the culprit, and if that particular one cannot be 
found, bring in any negro! Of course the negro is guilty whether 
he knows anything about the alleged offence or not, and so he must 
prove his innocence—which is absolutely impossible in a Southern 
Court--or be sent to increase the prison ranks, which means a 
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financial profit to the State and to private individuals as well. The 
South’s plea and excuse for farming out prisoners is that, during 
the Civil War, Northern soldiers set fire to and destroyed all the 
prison buildings, and as the Southern country was too poor to rebuild 
immediately, and as there were so many negro criminals, as a con- 
sequence of freedom, the lease plan was instituted as a makeshift 
and an experiment until other means of caring for the large negro 
criminal population could be found. But it has now been more 
than thirty-three years since this ‘experimental makeshift’ was 
adopted, and still this system continues, and negroes are annually 
mauufactured for the prison market. And the worst feature of the 
whole business is, Southern State Legislatures vigorously support it, 
and absolutely refuse to adopt any sort of reformatory measures 
which are urgently needed in all Southern prisons, and which I 
shall show later on. 

Then, again, the South brings forward the plea that it is healthy 
for prisoners to work in the open air, which is quite true, when they 
are properly cared for and not worked to death. 

The following clause amply explains why this iniquitous convict 
institution is supported by Southern State Legislatures and United 
States Congress men and senators from the South: ‘A fixed revenue 
is assured to the State under the lease plan, as against an annual 
outlay under State management.’ 

What is more, the penitentiary that yields the largest sum of 
money to the State treasury annually is considered to be the best 
managed institution of its kind, regardless as to how the prisoners 
are treated. 

Moreover, once a negro voter is sent to prison, he is for ever 
thereafter disfranchised, and for this reason alone the whites have 
made thousands of negro convicts for the purpose of depriving them 
of their votes ! 

Prisoners are worked in coal and iron mines, in saw-mills, on 
wheat, cotton, and corn farms ; building railways, working in brick- 
yards, phosphate mines, and turpentine distilleries. 

In many of the Southern States lessees have full control of 
prisoners, with absolute authority to work them wherever they desire, 
and to administer such punishment as they may see fit. They have 
the option of sub-leasing their victims to others, who may desire 
cheap labour, and when this is done hardships of prisoners are often 
greatly increased in proportion to the increased profits they have to 
earn for their semi-official taskmasters. 

The great shame and disgrace of the Southern method of dealing 
with prisoners is that all ages and sexes work side by side during 
the day and occupy the same compartments at night. Hence 
immorality abounds in conviet camps, and the death-rate is simply 
enormous! Women and young girls are in regular association with 
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men and boys, and for failing to comply with some frivolous rule 
of the white ‘ bosses’ they are whipped in the most nude manner in 
the presence of men and boys. 

The guards are generally poor ‘white’ men armed with Win- 
chester rifles, and in many cases bloodhounds are kept to capture 
any convict who may attempt to escape. 

Women and girls have been known to wear men’s clothes and to 
take their places side by side with men in coal and iron mines or in 
ditches of any kind. A day’s work is often from sixteen to twenty 
hours in duration, rain or shine. Food is very poor, and clothes are 
scant. Prisoners of both sexes are given their raw food, which they 
must cook as best they can on little fires on the ground, with the ball 
and chain about their weary limbs. 

Most camps in which prisoners sleep have neither bunks nor 
mattresses, the bare ground being the only bed. Prisoners often 
wear their clothes until they drop off them. Prisoners are whipped 
with leather straps, getting from fifteen to fifty lashes, or as many 
as the white ‘bosses’ choose to give them. As a result of the 
commingling of men and women in the camps, thousands of coloured 
children have been born and brought up and schooled in the grossest 
crimes. 

With these dreadful facts before Southern officials of the law, 
they still claim that if the negroes were not criminals they would 
not’ furnish such a large criminal population. 

The sanitary condition in the camps is simply vile—dirt and vermin 
abounding. For the most part the chain-gangs are composed of young 
boys and old men, who clean the streets of Southern cities. I have 
often seen hundreds of prisoners chained together marching to and 
from work through the principal streets of Southern cities, and I 
have seen poor black boys, ten and fifteen years old, chained to old 
men hardened to crime. 

Once a black boy falls in the South, there is no hand of mercy 
extended to him, nor is any Christian effort made to restore him to 
the right course of living. 

The convict lease is worse than the old system of slavery was on 
the coloured race. Under the latter the slave was property, and the 
death of each meant a financial loss to the white man. Under this new 
form of slavery, if a negro dies another can easily be put in his place. 

Men have grown tremendously rich by hiring negro prisoners in 
the South. 

There are in all Southern prisons a few whites, but they are 
foreigners for the most part, and are generally worthless characters. 

One coloured prisoner is considered to be worth a half-dozen 
whites, just as one good slave was worth a dozen ‘ poor white’ men 
during the old form of slavery. 

I might mention that Georgia is said to have reformed her prison 
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system within the past year, but, like all Southern reforms, it is 
simply on paper. In fact, prisoners are as badly treated in Georgia 
as ever they were. Much more could be said about Southern prisons, 
but I turn now to the school question. 


WuHo PAYS FOR THE NEGRO’S EDUCATION ? 


This is a most important question, as the whites claim that 
property holders are taxed to educate negro children, and as they 
own most of the property they are therefore educating the negroes. 
But this is by no means correct. 

During the so-called ‘ Negro Government’ in the South—when 
white men held all the best paying posts—coloured men could then 
vote without being contaminated by the Southern whites, and they 
all voted for the free school system, which was far more beneficial 
to the whites than to the blacks, because white men had charge of 
the money and always provided for the white children’s education in 
preference to the negroes. Especially were the poor whites bene- 
fited through the liberality of the ‘Negro Government,’ as their 
condition prior to the Civil War was in many ways worse than the 
slaves. 

But when the negroes had the power to vote, they voted for all 
measures granting civil advantages to the poor whites as well as to 
themselves, and all citizens had full representation before the law, 
which has never been the case under the white man’s rule. In 
reality, there has never been such a thing as ‘negro rule’ in the 
South. The white man has always ruled the South. 

For only a short time after emancipation did the negroes vote in 
peace and have the least say in administrative affairs. Even then 
they generally voted for white men in preference to coloured men. 

But about this school question. From what source does the 
money come to support the free schools in the South (Board schools) ? 

It accrues from poll tax principally, and not from tax on property, 
as the whites allege. All non-property holders are taxed from one 
dollar and a half to two dollars (from six to eight shillings) per capita 
annually, according to the law in each State. In South Carolina it 
is two dollars, and in Alabama one dollar and a half. Now, as the 
negroes are, for the most part, non-property holders, and as the 
money for free school purposes is mainly raised from poll tax and 
not from tax on property, then the coloured people and not the 
whites are the principal supporters of the free school system in the 
South. Therefore, the negro pays for his own education. Another 
point: this money is collected by and handed over to white officials, 
who disburse it at their own will. 

In this matter the ‘ poor white ’—as well as the negro—is at a 
great disadvantage. Tor, as Mr. George W. Cable says : 
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Out of the South there is no State whose non-property holder pays so large a 
share of the whole school tax as the ‘ poor white ’ and the negro pay in the South, 


or in which, for other men’s children, the payer of school taxes on property pays 
so little. 


The same writer also says : 


At the same time property is constitutionally protected from the rate of taxa- 
tion for schools which it cheerfully consents to bear in all other enlightened 
lands. 


Continuing, Mr. Cable says 


So, then, as half the fund is not tax on property, and the coloured schools do 
not get even one-third the fund, whatever the negro’s education may cost the white 
man, it costs the white man’s property nothing. 

But the official reports of Georgia for 1889-90 discover still more. 

Thirty per cent. of the school fund that year, the share allowed the coloured 
schools, was 248,000 dollars. 


[One item of the school revenue was half the rental of a ‘ State railroad.’ There 


was also a railroad dividend, the two amounting to 150,000 dollars. | 
Dollars 
Forty-seven per cent. of the people of Georgia are coloured. In all free 


countries such earnings of the public wealth as these are regarded as 
owned by the whole people equally, rich and poor, high and low. 
They are as truly and largely the products of labour as of capital. 
Yet if we credit the negro with but twenty-five instead of forty-seven 
per cent. here, still his share would be. ° ° ‘ ° . $8,010 
The poll tax collected from coloured men was. . . 101,920 
Their forty-seven per cent. of the school revenues form the tax on 
liquor dealers, hire of convicts, tax on shows, &c., was. é ; 52,640 
The taxes collected on property owned by coloured people were . . 16,430 
This shows that nearly the whole coloured class pay no direct tax on 
property. 
3ut if on account of the partial ‘ movability’ of taxes from landlord to 
tenant, merchant to customer, &c., we credit the negro with but one 
scant twenty-fifth of the States’ one and a third million of annual 
taxes, it suffices to cover his account here, being . ° . . 39,000 
248,000 
Thus easily is the account squared. 

If the negro does not complain of such book-keeping, certainly no one else 
can, 

I have quoted Mr. Cable at length on this educational question 
because he is a Southern gentleman by birth and education, and is 
prepared, as but few are, to deal impartially with the ‘ intricate’ 
problem of whites and blacks in the South. 

Mr. Cable is one of the very few Southern white men who has 
had the humanity of heart and courage of soul to stand for absolute 
human justice in the South, in consequence of which he has suffered 
much, both socially and financially, among his Southern co-patriots. 
But through it all he has remained true to principle, and has 
unequivocally defended the cause of right and justice in the South. 

Since the publication of his book in 1885, The Silent South, 
together with the Freedman’s Case in Equity and the Convict Lease, 
Mr. Cable has not lived in his native State, Louisiana; but, on account 
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of the tremendous stir this book created by revealing the iniquities 
of Southern laws governing the negroes, it has been pleasanter for 
Mr. Cable to abide in Massachusetts. 

There is another side to the question of educating the coloured 
people in the South. That is, the efforts of the Northern people to 
educate the blacks. 

It is infinitely to the credit of Northern Christians and philanthro- 
pists to say that they have not only given millions of money to 
educate the coloured race, but thousands of noble-hearted white men 
and women from the North have gone South since emancipation, and 
have lived among and preached to and taught the coloured people. 

But for the generosity of kind-hearted Northerners in establishing 
and in maintaining missionary schools throughout the South for the 
blacks, it is difficult to even imagine what would have become of the 
negroes who were turned loose at the close of the Civil War, without 
a single shilling in hand or a foot of land with which to commence 
their new career. Politically, the nation handed the coloured race 
over to the whites in the South and said: ‘Do with these people 
what you will.’ 

But thousands of whites in the North have remained faithful to 
the blacks, for which too much cannot be said. 

It is interesting to note the reception Northern missionaries have 
received from Southern whites. For simply endeavouring to elevate 
the blacks, morally and religiously, Northern white Christians have 
been ostracised and often maltreated by Southern white Christians in 
most contumelious manner, even ministers of the ‘Gospel’ in the 
South refusing to invite Northerners into their homes, or in any way 
fraternising with whites who live among and teach coloured people. 

It is no exaggeration to say missionaries in heathen countries have 
never been treated as Northern missionaries have in the South. 
But these good people have remained steadfast to their calling 
and most true to those for whose salvation they have laboured, and 
are still labouring, and in whose future they are heart and soul 
interested. 

Hence school-houses and churches have been built, and private 
libraries have been founded and supplied with books for the blacks, 
and the good work still goes on. For thirty-four years Northern 
white men and women have lived among the blacks, all being co- 
workers in the cause of humanity and righteousness, and all has 
been well! 

The attitude of white Christians to black Christians is identi- 
cally the same as the attitude of white politicians to black politicians. 

Racial antagonism exists in all Southern institutions, whether 
they are called Christian institutions or not. It makes no difference, 
the race feud is just the same. In lecture-halls, white churches, 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavourers, in Young Men’s 
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Christian Associations, and such places, the ‘colour’ line is rigidly 
drawn. But against prejudices in these places coloured people make 
no protest. They pay nothing to maintain these institutions, hence 
they never trouble about them in the least. To do so would be to 
seek private association with the whites, which is no part of the 
negroes’ grievances. 

But about Christians behaving in such a manner we have our 
own opinion. Coloured people have their own churches, which 
they support themselves, and in which all Christians may worship. 
‘Welcome’ and ‘ freedom’ are the words inscribed over the doors of 
all coloured churches. No ‘colour’ line and racial distinctions are 
found in coloured institutions for the improvement of mind and morals. 

Who is more liberal and more Christianlike in this respect, the 
white man or the black man? Come, critics! 

These are some of the things against which the black man enters 
his strongest protest, and will continue to enter it until things are 
set right. 

State universities and public libraries, which the negro is taxed 
to support as well as the white man, but the negro does not get his 
share of the benefits. What he pays for he wants, what he does not 
pay for he does not expect. 

Here is another just grievance the black man has. 

‘Jim Crow cars,’ with inscriptions over the doors, ‘ For coloured 
people only.’ These ‘Jim Crows’ are dirty, miserable carriages, too 
intolerable for any decent human being to even enter; so also are 
the filthy ‘ waiting-rooms,’ which are scarcely ever swept. 

For such accommodations and treatment coloured people pay 
railway companies as much for their tickets as other passengers pay 
for first-class accommodation. Coloured people do not ask to ride in 
the same railway carriages and sit in the same waiting-rooms as the 
whites. They simply ask for such accommodation as first-class 
tickets call for. If they are to have this mean treatment, then they 
ask for cheaper tickets. The request is reason and should be granted. 
Railway companies have no more right to rob one particular class 
of passengers than another. 

Moreover, coloured ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to sit 
down in railway restaurants and pay for a cup of tea or coffee when 
travelling, nor are they allowed any of the accommodations and 
conveniences allowed other passengers, who pay the companies no 
more than they do. 

I am not referring to the uneducated farm labourers in the 
South. But I refer to the educated young men and women of the 
coloured race, who have been educated in institutions of higher 
learning, North and South, during the past thirty-four years. And 
some have been educated in European institutions. 

And yet in face of these irrefutable facts, which are perfectly 
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obvious to any one simply travelling through the South for the 
first time, there are people who bring forward the remarkable state- 
ment that railway companies provide as well for negroes as for 
whites. The very idea of separate cars in the South is to humiliate 
the coloured people and to keep them subservient to the whites. 

The entire policy of the South is to keep the negro in the one 
position of a meek servant for the whites. As such there is not the 
slightest antagonism between the two races. 


A Frew REMARKS ON THE LYNCHING PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH 


The civilised world is well aware of the fact that white men 
form themselves into ‘mobs’ and string up negroes in broad 
daylight, and riddle their bodies with bullets, and frequently roast 
a live human being at the stake even on Sunday. 

The excuse brought forward for such barbarities by the whites 
is, that negro men ill treat white women and little girls, and as long 
as this infamous atrocity is indulged in by negroes, there will be 
plenty of white men who will lynch such negroes. That is to say, 
as long as negroes are criminals, white men of education and good 
breeding will act worse than savages. 

For in no so-called heathen country have such outrages against 
humanity been reported to the civilised world as are freouently 
practised on negroes, in the South, by white men. Though the 
heathens may do dreadful things, we credit it to their ignorance. 
But what excuse can any reasonably fair-minded person advance on 
behalf of white men, who live in a so-called ‘ Christian ’ country, that 
constantly boasts of its liberty and freedom, when at the same time 
one set of its citizens make laws and have full power to enforce them at 
will, yet the law-makers deliberately trample the laws of their own 
making underfoot! There can be no reason to excuse white men 
who perpetrate the most heinous outrages against humanity, 
civilisation, and the ‘ Christian ’ religion, which they profess to teach 
and to love. 

The behaviour of Southern white men is a direct contradiction 
of the much-talked-of ‘white superiority.’ Unless by the term 
‘ superiority ’ we mean coercion and brutal violence ! 

For a truly superior person is one who loves law and righteousness, 
and who endeavours to help humanity, not to abuse it; and to 
promote civilisation, and not to retard it. 

One of the inevitable laws that governs the Universe and affects 
the progress of mankind is: that one man cannot continually hurt 
and harm his fellow-man without, in some measure, he greatly 
affects his own general progress. This is the one lesson which the 
Southern white man must learn. 


Laxity of the laws, spareness of white population in the South 
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among so large a number of ravenous negroes, and a want of 
sufficient police and sheriff protection for white women, are reasons 
put forth why white men take the law into their own hands. 
Southern homes and women must be protected, and white men will 
do this at any cost! But these are flimsy excuses for lawlessness, 
and cannot be accepted by reasonable people. 

The white man makes the laws, and whatever fault there is in 
them he is to blame. The next excuse is weaker than the first. 
During the Civil War, when Southern white men were at the front 
fighting to keep the negro in fetters, the latter remained on the great 
plantations and tenderly cared for homes, and watched over white 
women and children, and supported the men who were endeavouring 
to keep him in fetters. 

It is infinitely to the credit of the negro to say that his record 
is an absolutely clean one, and especially as he then had every 
opportunity. No; the negro is faithful to the Southern whites, and 
if the whites would only treat him like a human being should be 
treated, all would be well. Sufficient protection for women is all 
folly when hundreds of men can be found in a few minutes to murder 
a negro. Convict lessees have no trouble in finding plenty of poor 
white men to carry guns over negro prisoners and for small pay. 
Why not allow the law a chance, and save the South from the 
horrible disgrace which it now suffers ? 

White men manipulate everything, and surely they can be 
trusted to hang legally every negro in the South if necessary. Ah! 
but Southern white men think too much of their women, and will 
not allow them the humiliation of going into court to testify against 
negroes. But this is a most flagrant dodge. It is no humiliation 
for thousands of white women and children to come out of church 
Sunday morning, and go miles in the afternoon by train to see a 
human being roasted alive at the stake! Oh! no. They can stand 
and see white men make fires and put a negro into it. White 
women can see the poor negro burn to death, they can watch the 
flames eat his flesh away from his bones; and they can see white 
men mutilate a negro’s body with knives, and go practically wild 
scrambling to get a piece of the negro’s flesh to take home as a 
souvenir of the occasion, and to teach other negroes what to expect 
if they dare kill a white man for any offence. The leading Southern 
newspapers give full details of all sorts of crimes which white men 
commit upon negroes to teach them that they must be kept in their 
places ; and these papers go into the best Southern homes and are 
read by old and young. 

But all of this does not humiliate! But it would be humiliating 
for a white woman to testify against negroes in court. 

How strange ! 

On the best authority, more than a hundred negroes have been 
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lynched in the South during the present year on the following 
charges : for self-defence, race prejudice, stock-poisoning, talking too 
much, murder, larceny, barn-burning, suspected robbery, writing an 
insulting letter to a white man, insulting a white man, horse-stealing, 
incendiarism, attempted murder, malpractice, to suppress evidence 
in court, for giving evidence in court, rioting, &c.; and of this 
number six or eight were coloured women. This does not show that 
lynching in the South is for but one offence. 

I am bound to say, from personal knowledge, gained while 
working in private families in the South and waiting on Southern 
white women in hotels, I have heard many of them say how much 
they object to lynching, while at the same time I have heard a few, 
and only a few, approve of it. My frank opinion is that if this 
subject of lynching was submitted to the white women of the South 
it would cease immediately. But as long as it is not, some Southern 
women, from what seems to them to be a patriotic point of view, 
will openly defend this lawlessness in their attempt to uphold the 
men ; which of course is natural. 

But I believe white women as a whole to be against lynching 
in the South, because women as a general rule are more humane 
than men. 

Booker T. Washington, M.A., President of Tuskegee Institute 
(coloured) at Tuskegee, Alabama, on the 22nd of June handed the 
Southern Associated Press a fair, just, and most conservative paper 
on the subject of lynching in the Southern States. After showing 
the enormity of lawlessness, Professor Washington says: ‘ Within a 
period of six years about 900 persons have been lynched in our 
Southern States. This is but a few hundred short of the total 
number of soldiers who lost their lives in Cuba during the war.’ He 
adds: ‘Iam not pleading for the negro alone. Lynching injures, 
hinders, and blunts the moral sensibilities of the young and tender 
manhood of the South.’ 

To leave the South for a moment, and turn to the Northern and 
Western States. 

Here we find the negro chafing under great burdens and battling 
against tremendous odds all because of his ‘colour’ and the race to 
which he belongs. But when the black man compares his position 
in the North and West with his standing in the ex-slave States, he 
decides at once that he is now in a perfect Paradise. And in his 
own sweet racial cadences he breaks forth into singing : 


Shout, O shout, children ; 
Shout, you're free ! 
For the good Lord has bought your liberty. 


Why does he thus sing when, in reality, he is by no means a free 
man ? 
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First, because in travelling, if he pays for a first-class ticket on 
railways or elsewhere, he is allowed to redeem that for which he pays, 
and he receives the same accommodations as others who pay the same 
fare as he does. In the South he is not allowed to do this. More- 
over, and best of all, his children attend school with other children, 
and have as good opportunities and advantages as others—so far as 
the Board Schools are concerned. Coloured and white children often 
occupy the same ‘desk’ in the Grammar and High Schools, and one 
receives the same attention from the teachers as the other. 

In many of the Eastern States, especially if the coloured girls are 
competent, they are employed as teachers in the Board Schools, and 
receive the same pay as white girls, teaching like grades, and 
are treated just the same by the school authorities as the white girls 
are, there being absolutely no distinction made in this respect. 
When coloured boys and girls graduate from the Grammar and High 
Schools, if they desire to do so they may go to college, where, 
according to the curriculum, they have precisely the same advantages 
as do white students. In many cases, coloured students have taken 
first places in their classes, and received the highest honours within 
the gift of the institutions. I have been a student in three Eastern 
institutions, and therefore speak from personal knowledge. 

If young coloured men possess particular gifts for athletic sports, 
they are generally admitted into athletic associations, where their 
chances for winning honours are just as good as a young white man’s, 
especially in New England, and particularly at Harvard University. 

W. H. Lewis, B.A., LL.D., is considered to be one of the best 
football players Harvard has ever had. He was born in the South, 
and had to go North where educational advantages for coloured 
students are as good as for a white. My friend Mr. Lewis took his 
B.A. degree at Amherst College in Massachusetts, and his LL.D. at 
the Harvard Law School. In both institutions Mr. Lewis was con- 
sidered second to none, both in his studies and in athletic sports. 

Friend Lewis is now practising at the Bar in Boston, Mass., and 
most of his clients are white. 

When playing football at Harvard Lewis wrote a book on football, 
which met with splendid favour in the athletic world, and has had 
an enormous circulation. 

I have many friends of my race who have graduated in Northern 
and Western institutions, and they are doing well in their different 
professions in the North and West, and are well patronised by white 
people. Politically, the negro may vote his own opinion, though I 
do not say that he receives his full share of the spoils. 

All charitable institutions are open to him as to the whites. If 
ill, and he desires it, he is carried to some hospital where he gets good 
treatment. Before the law courts he has a fair hearing, and when 
convicted and sent to prison he is treated the same as white prisoners. 
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Thus far, the negro is almost as free as any other man. But 
there is another side to the question, which is both lamentable and 
pathetic. What is it? 

In the work-a-day world the negro has many and great disabilities 
placed upon him. Hence the task of winning bread and butter is 
dreadfully hard. Almost every branch of work in the North and 
West is controlled by labour movements, and white workers say: 
‘The first qualification necessary to become a member is to be white.’ 
They demonstrate what they mean by debarring all persons with 
African blood in their veins from joining labour societies. Thus, 
negroes are absolutely cut off from earning an honest living in the 
industrial world. 

White workers claim that negroes are ‘ blacklegs,’ and underwork 
them ; they cut prices, and are willing to work cheaper than the whites. 

This is altogether incorrect. Racial prejudice is the sole cause 
of this discrimination. 

Given an opportunity, and coloured workers will demand the 
same pay and conditions as the whites exact. 

In consequence of the attitude of white to black workers, the 
blacks are pushed into hotels, boarding-houses, restaurants, and into 
‘The Pullman Car Service’ on railways. 

But in these places the negro has no chance to advance from the 
time he enters such places until he leaves; whether it be long or 
short, he is stationed in the one place. 

Because of the negro’s extreme politeness and particular defer- 
ence to the guests, all the first-class hotels in Boston employ 
coloured waiters in preference to white, though in New York City 
white waiters are preferable to black. 

I speak from personal knowledge gained from seeking and finding 
employment in these places. Coloured students from the South 
earn most of the money to pay for their education in Northern 
colleges by working in hotels during the summer holiday season. 
Not only have I been a waiter in summer hotels, but have also had 
charge of dining-rooms, and have served any number of New York 
millionaires. 

One summer a New York gentleman was so well pleased with 
my services that on leaving the hotel he gave me a cheque for 10/., 
and an English gentleman, who sat at the same table, gave me a 
cheque for 5). These gentlemen knew that I was a student in 
college, and, thinking that I was studying for the ministry, said: 
‘Tobias, if you make as good a minister as you are a nice polite 
waiter, you will surely win many souls for the next world.’ 

It is generally accepted in America, when a coloured man goes 
to college, that he is preparing to preach among the coloured people. 
I suppose this is due to the fact that white ministers generally have 
their hands full when there is a coloured soul to be saved. 
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Quite a few coloured men of families are caretakers of offices 
and large buildings, and are considered honest on the whole, and are 
well liked by those who employ them. 

There are a few coloured people who hold some very important 
positions, and are highly respected by those for whom they work, 
and also by those with whom they come into contact through 
business intercourses. 

I have friends employed on leading New England daily news- 
papers, and they are well paid. I also know of a few instances where 
large manufacturers have hired negroes to work in mills and have 
told all whites who objected to work by the side of a coloured person 
to clear out ; but I do not know of a single case where white workers 
have taken such advice. 

Socially the coloured man is ostracised in all parts of the United 
States as arule. But there are many of the best white families in 
the North and West who constantly entertain coloured gentlemen 
and ladies in their homes and think nothing of it. White ministers 
frequently do this. 

But I admit that anything approaching intermarriage of the 
races would certainly shatter such friendship to atoms, and the 
fragments could never be gathered-up. But is this not true among 
all or most of the English-speaking white races the world over? 
It is not confined to Americans alone, and abundant proof is easily 
had on this point. 

There is no law to prevent such unions as are found on the 
statute books in all ex-slave States. But what is singularly true in 
such case is that the races are actually far less mixed in the North 
and West than in the South. 

In the South the white man is and has always been noted for 
making certain laws, and is the first man to break the very laws 
which he enacted. 

Any number of coloured waiters, especially in New England, are 
married to white girls who were chambermaids in hotels, and such 
unions generally turn out good. There are some few white men 
married to coloured women in New England, and these marriages are 
also good. There would be more, but white men and coloured women 
are brought less into contact than coloured waiters and white 
chambermaids. 

Miscegenation of whites and blacks, which is so distinctly 
marked in the South, took place when the slave planters owned the 
black women, and it is at the door of the white man where the 
responsibility now rests. There is no such a thing as inborn social 
hatred. It is a thing that is acquired, a thing which emanates from 
economic and not social conditions. 

There is an affinity between all mankind, which, when given a 
chance, will assert itself. 
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This is a scientific law, which is absolutely true, and yet thou- 
sands of scientists will not admit it in discussing racial questions, 
more especially where one of the darker races is concerned. 

But is it not true that dislikes will, under favourable conditions, 
attract each other? This theorem has been demonstrated by every 
schoolboy who has studied chemistry, and, for all that, learned men 
tacitly reject it and firmly deny it when speaking of the natural 
relation which one race of the human family bears to another. But 
the white man ignores facts in this case, and why? Because, if he 
admits this principle to be true, he admits what is absolutely true, 
and that is, given the same chances, the black man may prove him- 
self to be the white man’s equal! What then? ‘Each man may 
have to bear his own burden and so fulfil the law.’ Will it ever 
come to pass ? 


BacK TO THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE NORTH AND WEST 


In college coloured students have fair play, as far as the regular 
college curriculum is concerned ; but ‘The Greek Letter Societies,’ 
which are purely social, will not admit themtomembership. I think 
this is almost as much a caste as a racial prejudice or rather ‘ colour’ 
prejudice, for hundreds of Irish students in New England institutions 
are treated in the same manner. But the Irish students have the 
best of the situation. If an Irish fellow has money and his father 
has political prestige which gives him social standing—which is often 
the case in American life—then the Irish fellow is sought after and 
welcomed into social societies in college. But not so with the 
coloured student. Though he may have money, and in complexion 
he is as fair as any of his class-mates, and may stand as well or even 
better than any other fellow im his classes, his ‘ colour’ or race or 
both will surely doom him. 

I have often observed this in college and attempted to discuss it 
with students and professors; but they don’t like to discuss such 
matters. They do not bear directly upon college studies. Coloured 
students may attend any white church near the college, and will 
always be well treated. But hardly any minister would venture to 
ask a coloured student to teach a class of white children in his 
Sunday School. Any coloured person may worship in white 
churches ; but when it comes to joining a point might be raised— 
though there are hundreds of coloured people members of white 
churches, and are well treated. I myself am a member of a white 
church, and sang in the choir for two years, and went to many social 
gatherings in connection with the church, and was always well 
received, and treated as well as others. I might say, however, that 
I lived with the minister, who was preparing me for college. In his 
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family I had a place, just as a son, and never had any occasion to 
feel slighted in any way. 

I have always found the best of white friends in New England, 
and so have most coloured students from the South. New England 
people are much interested in the development of the coloured race. 

I know the whole family of a coloured girl who graduated at 
Vassar a few years ago. They all live in Boston and go to white 
churches. The young lady in question is a member of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Boston, of which the late Bishop Brookes was 
rector for many years. When at Vassar College her friends, white 
and coloured, say she was treated all right, and I know for a fact that 
the authorities knew, from beginning to end of her college course, 
that she was considered to bea coloured girl. A white lady—member 
of Trinity—was much interested in her education, and had her go to 
Vassar. After her graduation there was considerable newspaper dis- 
cussion, that a coloured girl had actually graduated from one of the 
most, if not the most, aristocratic female colleges in America. 

There were many most unfavourable comments, as hundreds of 
newspapers generally make, to create sensation, though much of the 
talk was unwholesome. 

This young lady had many offers to go South and teach ina 
coloured college. But she declined, and received a first-class situa- 
tion in the Boston New Public Library, which Boston people say is 
the finest library in the world. Of course, Boston is the Athens of 
America, and Bostonians think Boston is yet to be the centre of the 
world. To appoint a member of the coloured race in the Boston 
New Public Library certainly shows that Massachusetts, at least, 
is waking up on this ‘knotty’ American race problem. All the 
North and the West are slowly waking up, though there is tremen- 
dous apathy on this the great problem in American life. 

But the problem is being simplified day by day. 

There are more than thirty thousand young negro men and 
women who have graduated from splendid institutions of learning 
during the past generation, and they are hard at work endeavouring 
to elevate others of the race, morally, religiously, and industriously, 
and, with the aid and assistance which lovers of humanity will con- 
tinue to give, the issue is sure and righteousness altogether. 

The world moves forwards and not backwards, nor does it stand 
still. The negro is working hard for his place as a man in American 
life and institutions, and he is bound to win. 

D, E. Topias, 
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PLAGIARISM 


In this age of facilities everything which is not, and, with one excep- 
tion, everything which is worth acquiring, is within the reach of every- 
body. In less locomotive and possibly less fortunate times, it was 
not everybody, if we may trust the authority of an eminent classic, 
who could go to Corinth. Nowadays nothing is easier, though 
Corinth is perhaps less worth going to than it was, for eminent 
tourist agencies positively infest the highways of London, and the 
interval between Victoria Station and the huddled mud-village in 
question is barely appreciable. In the same way the falls of Niagara, 
the Jubilee procession (as seen on the Biograph), prehistoric man (as 
seen at the Westminster Aquarium), a knowledge of foreign tongues 
(as taught on the modern sides of public schools), Wagner, golf links, 
American dentistry, cheap editions of immortal works, all in fact 
that makes life lovely, is brought to our very doors. There is 
scarcely a notable or curious object in the world that we cannot see 
or use, often to the accompaniment of appropriate music, within an 
hour or two of leaving the pavements of London, and many without 
leaving them at all. The cost, moreover, is, in most cases, really 
nominal. 

This murmur of undeniable platitude may serve to act as usher 
to a doubtful paradox—namely, that we are not of necessity one whit 
the better educated by all these exceptional advantages. We may in 
fact—and here perhaps is chilly and forbidding consolation—be no 
wiser than Doctor Johnson, who, however, had the courage of his 
inept conviction, when he proclaimed the monstrous doctrine that one 
green field is like another green field. In those happier days any 
number of green fields were easily accessible from mid-London, and 
though Doctor Johnson might without difficulty look at them, yet he 
could not see them, and says as much. Ours, it is to be feared, may 
be the same hopeless case: we may look at Niagara and prehistoric 
man, we may doze in the hushed gloom of the theatre at Baireuth, 
we may have innumerable lessons in the Italian tongue, without 
seeing, hearing, or apprehending any of these things. There is some- 
thing lacking, no less a thing indeed than that one which an age of 
facilities cannot supply, and it is critical perception. And critical 
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perception, we hope to show, is practically the same thing as 
Originality. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, in his late lamented capacity of essayist, made, 
in his charming essay on Handel, some remarks about originality, 
which are luminous. Whether they are absolutely and eternally 
true is so beside the point that we should not have mentioned it at 
all, except in view of that distressing and almost universal fallacy 
that a criticism in order to be valuable must necessarily be proof 
against all future criticism. There was never anything so commonly 
taken as a postulate which has so little claim even to probability. 
For criticism does not aim at answering! riddles, but in putting 
questions in new lights. This, as most readers will remember, Mr. 
Balfour has done, when he defends with nimbleness and great address 
Handel’s claim to originality. True, the master uses without 
acknowledgment somebody’s Mass, somebody else’s Requiem, a third 
air, a fourth fugue, but this, according to the essayist, does not make 
good the accusation of plagiarism. On the contrary, Handel dis- 
covered the possibilities of admittedly inferior work, and out of 
inferior work he made a star. Out of poor material he produces 
what is of the first order, out of old material he produces new, and 
by virtue of this he is a creator. 

Let us take this admirable piece of criticism as a starting-point, 
and, indeed, it is impossible to have a better. The defence is in- 
genious and almost convincing ; for, as the essayist points out, Handel 
does not rob the original maestro of his theme, but rather gives him a 
credit for it which he would not otherwise have had. It was already 
forgotten, when Handel, to save himself trouble perhaps (the possible 
paltriness of his motive does not concern us), bestowed on the unhon- 
oured dead, immortality (and, we may add, a cherished opportunity 
for the musical critic to show his own acumen), and on the music- 
loving public the Hallelujah Chorus. The world benefits all round, 
and it is difficult to see what harm has been done to anybody. The 
theft is harmless, and so morally speaking it is no theft, while zsthe- 
tically Handel has turned a common thing into a thing of beauty, 
the aim and the raison d’étre of the artist. 

Now truth is simple, and this train of argument is so simple that 
at first sight it looks as if it must be true. But to the disturbance of 
one’s perfect peace, for we all like to believe in the ultimate truth of 
any fine piece of criticism, simplicity need not betrue. For analogy, 
in another case, leads to a different conclusion. Homer, for instance, 
made use of current legends ; the Iliad is a tissue of such, and in conse- 
quence the more advanced and enlightened scholars of the day have, 
so to speak, pulled him limb from limb, and substituted for that vene- 
rable name a company of myth-makers. To call Homer a plagiarist 
seems somehow a futile form of attack; one might less ridiculously 
throw pellets of bread at the Matterhorn with a view to its demolition. 
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Instead, these destructive scholars have exploded him. The poet 
Homer is not, any more than Mrs. Harris ever was, but his shredded 
remains have been restored to their original possessors. That is the 
other side of the question. 

Now since the time when language was not, and had to be 
invented, since Adam found names for the beasts of the earth, 
no one has conceivably been free from the workings of heredity 
within him. Nor is heredity our only debt to preceding ages. As 
soon as the first cave-man carved a rude relief in the sandstone rock, 
other cave-men, not necessarily his descendants, saw it. Excavation 
has shown that most of them, if not all, went and did likewise. This 
imitative instinct has perhaps more achievement to be laid to its 
account than heredity. No one can escape from it. It is perhaps 
unreasonable, but it is certainly overpowering. No actress can help 
wriggling after seeing the divine Sarah, no actor can help ranting 
after seeing—somebody else. But it is to be noted that neither 
heredity nor the imitative instinct is in any way related to 
plagiarism, for at that rate no artist—for artists are imitative above 
all other folk—was ever original. Beethoven showing in his early 
work the effect Mozart had on him, is no less original than when he 
makes a London audience hold their breath over the Appassionata : 
the one is as truly Beethoven as the other. It is, however, the 
merest childishness to say that it is only because Beethoven has not 
actually written one bar or more than one bar identical with an 
excerpt from Mozart that we cannot accuse him of plagiarism, but 
that he may be reminiscent of Mozart as long as he pleases, and, as 
long as he is reminiscent only, he does not sacrifice originality. For 
the essence and so the artistic crime of plagiarism lies, it would seem, 
not in the fact of appropriating what others have said or indicated, but 
in the manner in which the appropriation is made. In a word and 
without paradox, the truth seems to be that unintelligent theft is 
plagiarism, critical theft is not inconsistent with the truest originality. 
And over this, it is a relief to find, Mr. Balfour and the explosive 
scholars may not unreasonably shake hands. 

This is no obscure doctrine, but it requires an intelligent and 
lucidly minded judge to administer its justice rightly, and all critics, 
though top-heavy with an exhaustive knowledge of the sources from 
which an author or artist might conceivably draw his material, will 
not necessarily take silk in this ultimate court. A certain situation 
in a work of fiction, acertain passage of music, may remind one such 
of a similar situation or passage in the work of a different author. 
The native disposition of man to make things pleasant will then, it 
is likely, prompt him to say that the later artist ‘ cribbed’ from the 
earlier. He may be right, but his bow has been drawn at a venture, 
and he may be so completely wrong, and wandering in so remote a 
darkness of ignorance, that it is not possible that, unless he lives 
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to be very old, he should ever emerge into the light. To take but 
one instance, let us grant to the critics of the Elizabethan age a 
high average of intelligence and a great deal of obscure information, 
and imagine them going home after a first night of one of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Assuredly many of them will be of one mind. 
Original? Why! the whole subject-matter occurs in an Italian 
drama, and this playwright has stolen and marred in the stealing. 
We should observe also that it would be the critics of the widest 
education—the critics, to translate into current English, of the 
sixpenny papers—who would lead these battering assaults against the 
rising author, the most educated and well-read of the public who 
would applaud their condemnation. 

At this point it is necessary for the well-being of the argument 
to make a postulate, but one which is not likely to raise serious 
objections—namely, that Shakespeare, or the man who wrote the 
plays which pass under his name, had an original mind. It is really 
no use calling him a plagiarist ; those who have read him are prac- 
tically all of one mind about him. But many of the up-to-date 
critics of his day would assuredly have called him by the criminal 
name, and from our postulate it follows that they were wrong. 

Now here the tentative definition. of plagiarism given above holds 
good. Shakespeare used as dramatic material stuff that was already 
dramatic material, but he used it not unwisely. He had a certain 
sense of situation, of development, of climax—in a word, he was 
critical. Had he not been it is unlikely that he would have survived ; 
at any rate, he would not in the smallest degree have resembled the 
Shakespeare we know. And what Shakespeare was, that, to a degree 
though infinitesimal, every creative artist is—namely, a critical 
artist. The converse unhappily does not certainly hold good, for in 
that case such critics as those who elevated Mr. Robert Montgomery 
to highest Parnassus might have devoted their time to composing 
immortal works themselves, instead of failing to render immortal so 
much that breathes the odour of decay. 

The question thus narrows itself down to the inquiry as to what 
constitutes unintelligent theft. Art knows no Code Napoléon, and 
the theft must, to begin with, be certainly proved, but the theft has 
to be of a particular kind. It becomes necessary to hazard a second 
definition, a working hypothesis, which may be suggested thus. 
Unintelligent theft is theft which does not see and show in the 
material stolen a higher possibility for its use than that in which it 
was previously employed. To fail in this is to be convicted of 
plagiarism. Uncut diamonds, artistically speaking, may be legiti- 
mately taken away from their idiot-possessor, provided the thief will 
well and truly cut them, thus giving them a new brilliance. This is 
not a theft, properly speaking : rather it isa duty. It is good that 
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only —this is essential—that the new possessor exhibits them to better 
advantage. They may already have been pebbles in some barbarous 
toilet ; it is the artist’s business to steal them thence, and make of 
them a parwre for a queen. Acute and anguished cries of ‘Stop 
thief’ will undoubtedly sound through Fleet Street, especially from 
the better-informed but less judicial critics, but these may be 
safely disregarded. For from the artistic point of view it may be 
broadly said that there has been no absolutely new material for 
the use of Art for many years, unless indeed we seriously regard 
the conversations which Mr. Kipling gives us between a garboard- 
strake, a taffrail and a main scupper as grains gathered from a field 
hitherto unreaped, and harvest-ripe for the artist. For even if, after 
we have read one of these mechanical (using the work literally) 
symposiums in mid-Atlantic or the engine-shed, we feel that the 
discovery of a new mine of art-material has been made, the most 
ardent of us will admit that the vein is narrow, and requires a vast 
expense in working. True such symposiums can be indefinitely 
multiplied, and, if a conversation between a bilge-stringer and a siren 
whistle is capable of receiving artistic treatment, no doubt the same 
ingenious hand could do something quaint and highly technical 
between a pen, a piece of sealing-wax and a blotting-pad. At the same 
time it is hard to realise that there will be a literature of the future 
entirely built up from the fictitious animation of mean and lifeless 
objects. In other words, the great facts of life which concern Art are 
already exploited: love, death, line, colour are common property. 
Yet if another author was inspired to write another conversation 
between various garboard-strakes, we should all exclaim that he was 
plagiarising from the works of Mr. Kipling, whereas if we knew that 
another novel was shortly to appear (it is quite certain indeed that 
it will) dealing with romantic and amorous adventure, we should not 
rashly assume that it must necessarily be a pilfering of Sir Walter 
Scott. And the reason for this is clear: we are at present disposed 
to think that Mr. Kipling ‘finished’ garboard-strakes ; at least we 
cannot imagine that anything he has not said about them is conceiv- 
ably interesting, whereas it is perfectly certain that there is much 
still left to be said on the subject of romantic adventure, though all 
the materials for a new work of this kind have already been used a 
myriad of times. Some uncut diamond is still lying virgin in that 
rich soil, or is already piled at the door of many a second-hand book- 
seller, ready for the thief and the polisher. Perhaps Mr. Kipling 
would say the same about garboard-strakes, and if he is right, it 
is also right that we should have other stories about them, and 
these, even if done by a different hand, we shall justly consider, not 
plagiarism from him, but quite original compositions. 

A different and more difficult plagiarism-problem concerns the 
style-stealer, That any author who reads as well as writes (M. Viaud, 
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we are told, does not read, and perhaps that is why his own style is 
charged with so unique a melancholy) should not be influenced by 
the style of any favourite author cannot and should not be expected. 
Many books, of course, have no style at all, and these the most imitative 
as well as the most fastidious author may read without the smallest 
danger, and it is lucky there are somany ofthem. But any vigorous 
unexpected turn of sentence, particularly if it be persistent, must 
always attract attention, and by the immutable instinct of imitation 
produce in the reader a tendency, however slight, of casting sentences 
in the same mould, of reflecting—and this is more primarily causal 
the habit and attitude of mind that produced those sentences. This 
decade has seen, if not the rise, at any rate the best work of one 
of the most distinctive masters of style, that holds, arrests, and 
claims imitation. The hall-mark of originality is on every sentence, 
yet, as we know from the author, and as the internal evidence of 
every line he wrote bears out, he formed his style laboriously, play- 
ing, as he says, ‘ the sedulous ape’ to all the great masters of English. 
This style of Stevenson’s is, above all contemporary authors’, arresting, 
and he is an extremely suitable test for this subject of style-stealing. 
Give, for instance, to a much less intelligent person than Macaulay’s 
‘every schoolboy,’ Weir of Hermiston, Kidnapped, or Across the 
Plains, and make him read that alone for a week. At the end of the 
time let him write a short essay on any subject, and it is beyond 
question that a perceptible dash of Stevenson will be found in what 
may otherwise be an insipid outpouring. Apply the same test to 
anyone who is in the habit of writing, and is able under favourable 
circumstances to express simple ideas in plain English, and the result 
will be startling. You will get as much spurious Stevenson as his 
warmest admirer could demand from anybody, as much slipshod and 
diluted Stevenson as his bitterest enemy could desire. The third 
step is more subtle. Give to theaccomplished writer, the person 
who can turn out readable articles and not intolerable fiction, an 
essay to write (after a course of the same treatment) on some pursuit, 
like camping out of doors or playing soldiers, which is dear to him, 
and which also was dear to Stevenson, and without any doubt what- 
ever you will find therein sentences which might, sentences which 
must have been written by that delectable author, whether they 
actually were or not. 

Now in this matter of style the point where plagiarism enters is 
infinitely more elusive than when we deal with plagiarisms of definite 
ideas and definite subjects. To what degree is it proper for an 
author to borrow style, to what degree;}to imitate the mode which 
produces style? Does he become a plagiarist—that is, an unintelligent 
thief—at the moment he consciously borrows or steals? Is it allow- 
able for him, finding he is confronted with a description, say of a 
halting-place for the night under pines, to deliberately write something 
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Stevensonian, something which has the aroma (if he can rightly 
catch it) of the immortal chapter out of the Wanderings with a 
Donkey? Being, let us suppose, a lover of Stevenson, it is im- 
possible that the locus classicus for a night out of doors should not 
irresistibly occur to him, and must he forget, as far as he can, not 
only all that is there said, but, which is far more difficult and far 
more important, the whole of that inimitable (or so he fears) way of 
saying it? If absolute literary honesty, and all honesty is absolute, 
demands so heavy a renunciation, where is the profit of Stevenson at 
all to future authors, and what becomes of the effect he inevitably 
has, and will increasingly continue to have, on English literature ? 

The question answers itself. Such Rabbinical honesty is no 
honesty at all; it may cease to concern us, for its practice is not only 
impossible, a small matter, but wholly inexpedient, a great one. 
Must all aspiring scribblers attempt to put out of their minds, the 
moment they lay faltering pen to paper, all the bygone might by 
aid of which alone they are scribblers at all? It is like telling a 
child to forget all its grammar has taught it when the moment has 
come for writing its French exercise. Such topsy-turvy morality may 
go to the Pharisees or the dust-bin. But where, then, are we to find 
a conscience ? 

The commonest of platitudes, as is their way, again furnishes us 
with an analogy which may point to a solution. The body, it has 
been often remarked, reacts on the mind, the mind on the body. 
Who does not know the blackness of spirit, the conviction of the 
tediousness of life, above all the certainty of inward guilt which 
ensues on errors of diet, as advertisements elegantly put it? 
Indigestion is the mother of remorse; shellfish bring near to us 
the sense of sin. Here is a parable, and the interpretation, or 
rather the application, is blatantly obvious. For the same 
phenomenon is incontrovertibly shown in the case of literary and 
artistic digestion, and the sense of sin consequent thereon. There 
exist in this world great masses of admirable literary food, the 
inherited treasury of the race. On these we feed—all of us, that is 
to say, except M. Viaud—and without them we starve. But it is 
necessary that we should assimilate what we take, the food must be 
digested. That done, it becomes a part of us, it enters into our 
muscles, our bones, our brains, it has caused and is causing to make 
us grow in our own small manner, and the words we use, and the 
things we write, and the songs we sing, are the inevitable outcome 
of the nourishment we have received. But if all this has not been 
assimilated, there ensues the sense of sin, and other disorders, and 
we know that we have used somehow wrongly what was meant to 
feed us. And thus the warrant of arrest for plagiarism is served. 
Whether others present it, or whether we fill it up and hand it to 
ourselves, is of small account. There it is. 
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Here, then, is a need for an honesty not Pharisaical but tran- 
scendental. To attempt to steal a style from another is a crime of 
the most serious import, but its successful accomplishment is luckily 
a difficult matter—it is stealing in broad day. On the other hand, 
our duty and our pleasure alike bid us to study, and by healthy 
study to assimilate the splendid meal which, among other things, 
sixpenny editions, one of our latter-day advantages, afford us. Then 
if we practise, so to speak, and every one practises, for life in itself 
is an art, to be learned from the contemplation of noble lives, we 
shall get, by assimilation of our food, not a plagiarised imitation of 
our original, but a manner which, but for it, could never have been 
ours. The painter will legitimately, necessarily soak himself in 
masterpieces, the sculptor in Greek statues, not that he may give us 
a reminiscence of Pheidias, but something which, without Pheidias, 
could not have been produced. To cut adrift when salvation lies on 
the shore may be an original proceeding, but its end is a suicide’s 
grave, which is not original, but merely idiotic. 

To conclude, it is possible in these matters of plagiarism to 
deceive others, and that in two ways, for we may on the one hand 
escape detection, and on the other be honestly thought to have 
stolen when we did not steal. The latter is the more rare. But 
ourselves we cannot really deceive, for we bear within us an inherent 
sense of right and wrong, which, though we transgress, registers the 
transgression. That register is, even to the wickedest of us, 
perfectly legible, and it, as far as we are concerned, is the final appeal. 
No amount of dissimulation will conceal from ourselves the fact that 
we have stolen unintelligently, that we have not digested properly. 
Doctors, critics, may fail to detect our unhealthy pallor; it is even 
possible that they may say we are pale when we are not. But the 
true diagnosis is from within. 

E. F, Benson. 
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Rusticus. Ah, Urbanus, so you’re back. Well, have you and 
your Parochial Church Council settled all our difficulties for us ? 
You had a successful meeting, I hope ? 

Urbanus. Most successful in every way. It showed clearly 
enough that the intelligent laity is coming round to our view of the 
situation. The meeting carried my motion almost nem. con. 

R. That must have been very gratifying. May I ask how your 
proposition was worded ? 

U. As simply as possible. ‘That the only hope of securing 
spiritual liberty for the Church lies in some form of Disestablish- 
ment.’ 

R. Was that all? 

U. All? Of course; what more would you have ? 

R. Nothing, no doubt—for oratorical purposes. ‘Some form of 
Disestablishment.’ What could be more beautifully vague ? 

U. My dear Rusticus, we have first of all to get the principle 
adopted. The details we can arrange later. 

R. Don’t be too sure of that, Urbanus. However, I’ll return to 
that point presently. In the meantime, I should be curious to hear 
a résumé of your arguments. 

U. Oh, they are familiar enough to you—in fact, they are 
precisely those which you would have employed yourself had you 
been in my place. For, after all, although you don’t go quite as far 
as we do at St. Elfrida’s, you are a follower of the Tractarians, and a 
Catholic. 

R. Those two terms, unfortunately, are not interchangeable 
nowadays. However, we are both what people call ‘High Church- 
men.’ Now for your arguments. 

U. Well, I pointed out how intolerable is the situation created 
by the Archbishops’ ‘opinion.’ In deference, forsooth, to a musty 
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Act of Parliament we are to be deprived of an adjunct of worship which 
is part of our Catholic heritage. 

R. ‘Which is lacking primitive authority,’ you must add in 
common fairness. 

U. That depends on the meaning you attach to ‘ primitive.’ 

R. For goodness’ sake, Urbanus, don’t adopt the casuistry which. 
tries to stretch the word ‘primitive’ so as to include—for this 
occasion only—a few extra centuries. You know, as well as I do, 
what was the primitive period as understood by the Tractarians. 
And every attempt to prove that the ceremonial use of incense was 
recognised within that period has failed ignominiously. 

U. That is quite beside the point. The Archbishops didn’t 
condemn the use of incense on the ground that it is ‘ un-primitive’ 
but merely because it is ‘illegal.’ They based their decision, in fact, 
entirely upon their interpretation of an Act of Parliament. What we 
question is not their judgment—for their reading, one way or the 
other, of an Act of Parliament we don’t care a rap—but the 
grounds on which the judgment was based. 

R. So far I agree with you, Urbanus. I am not in the least 
sorry that they decided against the use of incense, because I can’t 
persuade myself that there is any primitive authority for it. Still, I 
regret no less than yourself that their decision was guided, not by 
any such view as this, but by an Act of Parliament. We can never 
concede to Parliament the power ‘to decree Rites or Ceremonies,’ or 
to forbid them, which belongs to the Church alone. 

U. That is exactly the point I made in my speech. In other 
words, we must shake off the fetters of Parliament, the Privy 
Council, and the whole Erastian system. That means, of course, 
that we must work for Disestablishment. 

R. And the result ? 

U. The results will be the infusing of new vitality into the Church. 
There may be some temporary hardship to be faced—— 

R. Yes, that, to say the least, is possible. 

U. But the good will more than counterbalance the ill. We 
shall be delivered from the interference of the State, Convocation wil! 
cease to be a mere debating-society and will resume its rightful place 
as the governing body of the Church, and we shall at last enjoy that 
great heritage of which we have been so long and so unjustly 
deprived. 

R. Beautiful! Loud cheers ; a vote of thanks to the chair; and 
so you returned home. Well, Urbanus, the faculty of being able to 
dream pleasantly is an enviable one. Allow me to congratulate you. 

U. Adream? Nothing of the sort, Rusticus; we mean to work 
for it tooth and nail. 

R. Youdo? Then I fear that I must withdraw my congratula- 
tions, and substitute my very sincere condolences. To be quite frank, 
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my dear Urbanus, you and your friends are living ina fool’s paradise. 
Worse still, you are bent on a policy of the most brutal selfishness. 

U. Perhaps you will have the goodness to explain yourself? 

R. Certainly. Let us take the two charges in order. First, then, 
I assert that you are living in a fool’s paradise: in other words, that 
the actual results of the change you mean to bring about will be 
wholly unlike those you anticipate. You and your friends desire, 
so I understand, ‘some form of Disestablishment.’ Now what is that 
form to be? Give us, not vague talk, but a practicable scheme. 

U. I have told you already that we don’t bind ourselves at present 
to any particular scheme. The details can be arranged later. 

R. Can they? Just consider your position in a practical way. 
The question of Disestablishment, we may suppose, will be in the 
forefront at the next general election. Then,if your words mean 
anything, you will support those Parliamentary candidates who will 
pledge themselves to vote in favour of a Disestablishment Bill. 

U. Certainly—on their promise to support only a measure drawn 
on equitable lines. 

R. My dear Urbanus, your ignorance of Parliamentary human 
nature is really sublime! How many of those promises, do you 
imagine, will be recalled when—thanks to your exertions—a Radical 
Government, largely composed of Dissenters, has been placed in 
power? Then your scheme of ‘some form of Disestablishment’ 
will be shaped for you by those who are the avowed enemies of the 
Church—and pretty treatment we may expect at their hands! 

U. I admitted, you will remember, that there would be some 
temporary hardships to be faced. 

R. Yes ; that comes under the head of ‘ brutal selfishness,’ which 
I am coming to directly. 

U. ‘Brutal selfishness’—when we propose cheerfully to suffer 
for the welfare of the Church! Really, Rusticus! 

R. Wait a minute. I haven’t quite done with the ‘ fool’s paradise’ 
aspect of your policy. Next, you wish to see Convocation the govern- 
ing body of the Church. Well and good. But do you really 
suppose that the majority of Convocation will be in sympathy with 
Catholic views ? If so, I’m afraid that you are greatly mistaken. Then 
there is the question of patronage ; how is that to be managed ? 

U. That again is a detail, and one of no great importance. Any 
change must be an improvement on the present system. Perhaps the 
patronage would be administered by a central Board, with the 
assistance of the Parochial Councils. 

R. And, once more, are you blind to the fact that the vast 
majority of these Parochial Councils will be strongly Protestant ? 
Living here, as you do, in town, I’m afraid that you have a totally 
false impression of the relative strength of the Church parties 
in thecountry at large. You take part in well-attended E.C.U. 
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meetings, you address your Parochial Church Coancil—which, by 
the way, is practically a packed body, and very different from the 
council which would be elected by a popular vote—-and so you really 
come to believe that the majority of English people are of our way 
of thinking in regard to doctrine and ritual. 

U. You surely won’t deny that the Catholic party is steadily 
growing in numbers and influence ? 

R. No doubt; but it is still—and will be for many years to 
come—in a hopeless minority. It is simply by virtue of the Esta- 
blishment, in spite of the obvious defects of the system, that we 
Catholics and the extreme Evangelicals can co-exist within the 
confines of the same Church. 

U. That seems to me a very questionable advantage. 1 don’t 
want to seem uncharitable, Rusticus, but I often wish that the 
extreme Evangelicals could be driven to declare themselves for what 
they really are—Dissenters. Why should they be allowed to mas- 
querade as Churchmen while they hold views inconsistent with the 
very idea of a Church? If Disestablishment forces them to leave the 
Church of which they are only nominal members, so much the better. 

R. Yes, my dear Urbanus, but doesn’t it occur to you that these 
same Evangelicals hold precisely similar views about us? They 
believe firmly that the High Church party is really endeavouring to 
restore the power of Rome, and between Catholic and Roman 
Catholic they are quite unable to distinguish. That, no doubt, 
shows their extreme ignorance, yet it is the view which they sin- 
cerely hold. And they talk about us in just the language which you 
employed about them. ‘These Ritualists,’ they say in effect, ‘ are 
Papists in disguise. Let us make it impossible for them to remain 
in the Protestant Church of England, and force them to declare 
themselves in their true colours.’ And now perhaps you see the 
drift of my argument. Under the Establishment both these parties 
can co-exist. In a Disestablished Church there will be at once a 
bitter fight for supremacy ig Convocation and in each of your 
Diocesan Synods and Parochial Councils. The weaker will go to the 
wall. And the weaker—indubitably the weaker at present, whatever 
it may be fifty years hence—is the High Church party. 

U. You are indeed a cheerful prophet! Pray complete your 
picture ; what will happen to us then? 

R. I don’t know. A few may secede to Rome in despair. 
Probably most of us will be in a position rather like that of the Non- 
jurors, and the Catholic party will degenerate into a mere sect. 
But at least I have proved my point, I think, that when you talk of 
‘freedom,’ ‘spiritual liberty,’ and so on, as the certain result of 
Disestablishment, you are living in a fool’s paradise. As a matter of 
fact, you will have exchanged the occasional interference of the Privy 
Council for the continued tyranny of a Protestant Convocation and 
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Synod and Parochial Board. And you will be infinitely worse off 
than you were before. 

U. Well, I never expected to hear these Erastian sentiments from 
your lips, Rusticus. You really believe, then, that her subjection to 
the State makes for the good of the Church? 

R. On the contrary, I am a firm believer in Disestablishment. 

U. What? 

R. Let me finish. Say, fifty years hence. By that time, if the 
clergy will spend the interval not on the platform but in teaching 
and educating the people, Disestablishment will be desirable. At 
present, for the reasons I have given, it is quite the reverse. 

U. They hardly deserve to be called reasons, do they? All that 
you have said is simply your own dismal forecast of what the 
consequences of Disestablishment will be. We consider the same 
facts and arrive at another conclusion. 

R. No, you jump to another conclusion, and deliberately turn 
your back on the facts. You and your friends talk vaguely of ‘some 
form of Disestablishment,’ but you abstain from considering plain 
facts in a common-sense way. It is so much pleasanter to make 
perorations about the tyranny of the Privy Council ! 

U. Yes, and our policy is one of ‘ brutal selfishness.” You have 
yet to explain that remarkable statement of yours, Rusticus. 

R. It is simple enough. Mind, nearly all this cry for rushing 
on Disestablishment comes from you town clergy. And what do 
you propose to gain by it? 

U. The spiritual freedom of the Church. 

R. Which, being interpreted, means liberty to use all sorts of 
fancy ritual and Continental services which have no place in the 
history of the Church of England. I am often called a Ritualist, and 
in my parish, as you know, we have a Catholic ceremonial—that is 
to say, we use lights and vestments. But, to be quite frank, your 
methods at St. Elfrida’s simply nauseate me. 

U. And yet you call yourself a follower of the Tractarians ! 

R. Yes; and, I venture to think, with a better claim to that 
title than you can show. This morning I went to Mass, as you prefer 
to term it, in your church. The whole was said almost inaudibly, 
there were all sorts of interpolations, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I could follow the service at all. I couldn’t help thinking 
that such men as Pusey and Keble would have been far happier at the 
most simple celebration, provided it was reverently done, than with 
such a service as this. And you're not content with maiming the 
Rite in this way, but you want Benediction and other pseudo-Roman 
Services as well. 

U. Why shouldn’t we wish to use them, if our congregation would 
value them ? 

R. Your congregation! Upon my word, Urbanus, your ‘ congre- 
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gationalism’ is worse than that of the Evangelicals. Is this, then, to 
be your test—not ‘ has this service primitive authority, is it congruous 
with the teaching and the history of the English Church ’—but 
merely ‘will it tickle the fancy of our congregation’? What do 
you suppose Pusey or Keble would have said to argument of that 
kind ? 

U. My dear Rusticus, you are exciting yourself unnecessarily, 
owing to your passion for details. We are not fighting for this or 
that service, but for the principle of spiritual freedom. 

R. Yes, and at what cost? You admitted that Disestablishment 
would involve ‘some temporary hardship.’ That is very well for you 
town clergy, who would feel no hardship whatever, since you are 
supported by pew-rents and offertories, and not by endowments. 
But in the country, your ‘ temporary hardship’ would mean nothing 
less than that the work of the Church, for a generation at least, 
would be brought to a standstill. In order to gain your fancy ritual, 
you propose to de-Christianise hundreds of country parishes—parishes 
where there are no wealthy laymen, or, worse still, there is a bigoted 
Protestant Squire. And if that is not brutal selfishness, I do not 
know what is. 

U. Well, Rusticus, evidently we shall not agree. But I am glad 
that you believe at least in the principle of Disestablishment. 

R. Yes—when you have educated the people in Church matters. 
To teach—I cannot say it too emphatically—that is our duty for 
the present. And it is a duty which I fear we have ceased to fulfil. 
To forget our polemics, to forego fancy services, if only because 
we have got to convince the average Englishman that we are not 
Papists in disguise; to be stern, as the Tractarians were stern, in 
disciplining our own lives—that, I think, would be a wiser course 
than to play into the hands of our enemies by clamouring for 
Disestablishment. 

U. Yes, but suppose our Erastian Bishops yield still further to 
this senseless agitation? They have forbidden incense, suppose 
they now interdict vestments, or the Eastward Position? What will 
your next move be ? 

R. I decline to discuss remote improbabilities. But I am quite 
certain what my next move will be. 

U. Indeed ? 

R. Yes: it will be—upstairs. Good night, Urbanus; I am 
going to bed. 

AnTHONY C. DEANE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE WAR-CLOUD IN THE FARTHEST 
EAST 


Two great questions claim the attention of the public at present—one 
is connected with the ultimate fate of the South African Republics, 
and the other with that of the Empire of Korea. The interests of 
the British Empire are so largely concerned in each region that 
under no circumstances could we allow preoccupation about one of 
them to blind ourselves to the necessity of taking any needful 
precautions or warlike measures for the defence of our interests in 
the other. Moreover, it is well to note that our success in South 
Africa depends but little on the presence of any portion of the 
British fleet. Our formidable navy is thus left free to cope, with or 
without allies, against the forces of any Power that may seek to work 
to our disadvantage or assail our interests elsewhere in the world. 
The present position of affairs does not, therefore, warrant Japan’s 
fear that ‘ Russia’s mouse will now have a chance of playing in the 
absence of the English cat.’ 

To comprehend the Korean Question and the position of our- 
selves and our probable allies, the United States and Japan, in 
respect to it, we must take into account the following facts :—Korea 
is a great peninsula stretching southwards into the Pacific Ocean 
and dividing the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. Its eastern 
coast throughout its length faces the islands of Japan; its western 
coast confronts the mainland of China Proper ; and its land border is 
bounded by Chinese Manchuria, except for a short distance on the 
extreme north where it comes in contact with the Russian coast- 
province of Primorsk, a province that, together with the northern part 
of the basin of the Amur, was ceded by China to Russia by treaty in 
1860. Its coast-line, which is thus a southern extension of that of 
Russia, comprises some of the most magnificent natural harbours in 
the world, and, unlike the Russian harbours to the north, they have 
the advantage of being ice-free in winter, and can thus be approached 
and entered at all seasons of the year. Eight of these fine harbours 
have been opened to foreign trade, five of them since the conclusion 
of the Chino-Japanese War. 
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The United States has a population one and a half times as 
large as that of the United Kingdom, and her export of home pro- 
duce is larger in value than that of any other country in the world. 
Every year sees her people more and more driven into trade and 
manufacture for a livelihood. She is already becoming a world- 
power, and her commercial and other interests in the countries of 
the Far East, which face her on the other side of the Pacific, have 
been rapidly growing of late years, and bid fair to become immense 
in the near future; and she has lately displayed a strong determina- 
tion to side with us and Japan in a mutual resolve to do our utmost 
to ensure equality of opportunity and freedom of trade for all the 
world alike in the great but as yet undeveloped markets of Eastern 
Asia. In Korea, moreover, the United States is especially and 
sentimentally interested. It was largely owing to her exertions that 
the Hermit Kingdom was opened to the trade of the world, and she 
would look very black indeed at any Protectionist Power who 
endeavoured to close a door to her trade that she had gone to the 
pains of forcing open. 

As for Japan, her future prosperity, if not her very independence, 
is hound up in keeping Korea from the clutches of Russia. With 
Korea in Russia’s hands, its splendid harbours turned into so many 
outlets for attack on Japan and on its neighbouring great markets 
in China, and the Russian armies recruited from the 15 million stalwart 
and hardy inhabitants of Korea, the safety of the whole of Eastern 
Asia would be imperilled, and the future trade and future life of Japan 
would be dependent on the will of the Tsar. Japan, with her com- 
paratively weak fleet and finances, might well dread coming to blows 
with such an antagonist as Russia; but, as the past has proved, she 
is a plucky little nation, not afraid of her bigger neighbours, full of 
energy and enterprise, showing a wonderful power of assimilating 
modern knowledge and civilisation, and a natural genius and aptitude 
in warfare both by sea and by land. An alliance between England 
and Japan, in which Japan would be backed up by the English fleet 
and by English money, would be so formidable that, without fighting, 
it could command respect for their rights and interests. By thus 
oiling the wheels, such an alliance would greatly tend to the 
removal of the friction at present existing in the Far East between 
nations on the one hand who would maintain the ‘open door’ and 
France and Russia on the other, who, with Protectionist proclivities, 
are seeking to encroach on their neighbours’ dominions in order to 
turn them into close preserves for their trade. 

The danger of the present position of affairs, so far as the Korean 
Question is concerned, lies in the fact that Russian treaties are 
notably of a pie-crust nature when her obligations under them con- 
flict with what Russia is pleased to call her historic aim. Her 
historic aim is to move one landmark after another so as to annex 
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the territories of her neighbours. Every one of her neighbours has 
suffered in its turn. Indeed fora little more than four centuries, 
from about the time when the agglomeration of petty States which 
formed the nucleus of the Russian Empire threw off the yoke of the 
Mongol Khans of the Golden Horde, Russia has been like a rolling 
snowball, picking up fragments of neighbouring territory, until it 
has become a veritable mosaic formed out parts of Sweden, Prussia, 
Austria, Poland, the Danubian Principalities, Turkey, Georgia, 
Circassia, Persia, Afghanistan, China, Japan, and the Khanates of 
Europe and Asia. The continuation of this policy of expansion, coupled 
with the craving for revenge and glory on the part of France, has 
forced the Great Powers of continental Europe into two armed camps, 
equally powerful—the Double Alliance, bent on increasing its arma- 
ments for aggression ; and the Triple Alliance, determined to follow 
suit in the defence of the collective interests of its combined Powers. 

It is otherwise in Asia, where no alliance for mutual defence 
exists, except in the case of Afghanistan, where we control the foreign 
affairs of the present ruler and are bound to safeguard the inde- 
pendence and integrity of his dominions from outside attack. The 
long-standing religious feud between the Sunnite sect of Mahomedans 
in Turkey, Arabia, and Afghanistan, and the Shiah sect of Persia, 
prevents all hope of an alliance between the Governments of the 
Near East being formed for mutual defence in the case of Russian 
aggression. Any alliance for the defence of their independence and 
for safeguarding their dominions would have to be looked for else- 
where, among nations whose political and commercial interests 
would be largely at stake. As for Russia’s neighbours in the Far 
East, the crass stupidity and foolish arrogance of the rulers and 
leading officials of China ; their suspicion and hatred of foreigners ; 
their double-dealing policy ; and their dread that the reform of their 
financial and naval and military systems and administrations, which 
would be required in order to make China a useful ally, would inter- 
fere with their peculations and sweep away their perquisites, would 
render any alliance with unreformed China either impracticable or 
extremely uncertain in results. 

Japan is thus forced to look to an alliance with England as the 
sole panacea for the evils now threatening her through her proximity 
to the Russian ogre. In order to see the situation from Japan’s 
point of view, we must allow for her recent experiences. Japan 
cannot forget Russia’s action towards her at the close of the 
Chino-Japanese War, when, in conjunction with France and Germany, 
she forced Japan to relinquish her hold on the Liaotung Peninsula, 
one of the chief fruits of her victory over China, and then proceeded 
to acquire the best part of that spoil for herself under the guise of a 
lease from China. Still less can she forget and forgive Russia’s 
subsequent action in Korea, a country which for centuries had formed 
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the bone of contention between the Governments of China and 
Japan, owing to each claiming it as a vassal State. War after war 
had been waged between the two countries owing to this disputed 
suzerainty, and a renewed contest over the matter, lasting for twelve 
years, brought about the war of 1894-95, in which Japan had made 
her claim good by the test of battle. To contest her right as over- 
lord of Korea was touching Japan on her very tenderest spot. 

This Russia straightway proceeded to do, and, by persuading the 
Emperor of Korea to remove to her legation, under the pretext that 
the Japanese soshi were bent on taking his life, Russia got him in her 
power, and would not agree to his returning to his palace until Japan 
had consented tosign a treaty and memorandum with her, in May 1896, 
which placed the Russian and Japanese Governments on the same foot- 
ing in relation to Korea. Under this treaty it was agreed that both 
Governments, with the view of remedying the financial embarrassment 
of Korea, would advise the Korean Government to suppress all useless 
expenditure and to establish an equilibrium between the expenses and 
the revenue; and that they would endeavour to leave to Korea, as 
soon as the financial and economical situation of that country would 
permit them to do so, the creation and the maintenance of an armed 
force and of a native police in sufficient proportion to maintain 
internal order without foreign aid. On tranquillity being thus 
completely restored and assured, all Russian and Japanese guards were 
to be removed from Korea. 

The ink was hardly dry on the signatures of these documents 
before Russia began preparing the ground for her next step towards 
the annexation of Korea, by persuading its Government to employ 
only Russian officers as musketry instructors. Having succeeded in 
this, she treated her recent treaty with Japan as so much waste paper, 
and brought such pressure to bear on the Korean Government that 
on the 5th of November, 1897, it agreed to sign an agreement with 
her which placed Korea entirely at Russia’s mercy. Under this 
treaty the preparation of the yearly Budget, the cqllection of the 
taxes and of the Customs, the Treasury, the expenditure of the revenue, 
were for the future to be placed in the hands of a Russian Govern- 
ment nominee, who was to act as financial manager and financial 
adviser for the Korean Government. With the finances of Korea 
thus placed under Russian control, and with its army being trained 
by Russian officers, it seemed but a mere matter of time for the 
Hermit Kingdom to be incorporated in the Russian dominions. 

But Japan was not a nation that would be meekly jostled out of her 
rights. She at once expostulated with Russia, insisted that the 
Russo-Korean agreement should be annulled, and that a new and 
more rigid Russo-Japanese treaty should be drawn up which would 
leave Russia no loop-hole for future interference in Korea; and, 
finding that her remonstrances and demands were not being seriously 
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attended to, she commenced to mobilise her forces. Russia then 
understood that Japan was not to be trifled with. She accordingly 
withdrew the musketry instructors and financial adviser, and resumed 
the negotiations in earnest. Thus, on the 13th of April 1898, a new 
Russo-Japanese treaty was signed at Tokio, under which the two 
Governments agreed to the following articles :— 


Article I.—The Imperial Governments of Russia and Japan recognise definitely 
the sovereignty and entire independence of Korea, and pledge themselves mutually 
to abstain from all direct interference in the internal affairs of that country. 

Article 11.—Desiring to remove all possible causes of misunderstanding in tbe 
future, the Imperial Governments of Russia and Japan pledge themselves mutu- 
ally, in the event of Korea’s having resource to the advice and assistance of either 
Russia or Japan, to take no measure in respect to the appointment of military 
instructors or financial advisers without arriving beforehand at a mutual agreement 
on the subject. 

Article III.—In view of the wide development taken by the commercial and 
industrial enterprises of Japan in Korea, as well as the large number of Japanese 
subjects residing in that country, the Russian Government will not hinder in any 
way the development of commercial and industrial relations between Japan and 
Korea. 


The subsequent orders issued for a large increase of the Russian 
military forces and fleet, and the endeavour of Russian subjects, 
diplomatically backed up by Russia, to secure leaseholds of three 
Korean harbours, comprising in each case fifteen miles of coast, and 
the more recent attempt of another Russian, similarly backed up, to 
secure an extensive strategic position in the magnificent Korean port 
of Masanpo—which lies within a few hours’ steam of southern Japan, 
and was only opened to trade on the Ist of May last—have given 
the Japanese serious matter for thought. If such leases were 
granted to Russian subjects, a little hanky-panky might soon turn 
them into Russian State property. The thin end of the wedge might 
thus be inserted, to be subsequently driven home with the military 
and naval hammer, which is now being largely increased in size. 
The situation must be grave, if not critical, for a correspondent of the 
Times, writing from the capital of Korea, to state, as he recently did : 
‘It is a common impression among foreigners in the Far East that 
the question of the disposal of the peninsula of Korea must precede 
any settlement of the great Chinese problem.’ 

It is England’s interest and in England’s power to settle the 
Korean Question peaceably. This could be accomplished by 
negotiating an agreement with other Powers for the neutralisation 
of Korea, on the same lines as the neutralisation of Japan was 
accomplished by the agreement entered into by the representatives 
of France, the United States, Great Britain, and Holland, on the 
25th of July 1863, for taking measures for the reopening of the 
Inland Sea of Japan. In that agreement it was stated that the 
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representatives had agreed to establish certain principles to serve as 
a basis of future co-operation, which might strengthen the common 
understanding by removing suspicions which might be conceived as 
to the future projects of each of the representatives. They had 
therefore laid down as the general basis of their policy the neutralisa- 
tion of Japan, and under Article IV. they agreed ‘ neither to ask for 
nor to accept any concession of territory, nor any exclusive advantage 
whatever, either in the open ports or elsewhere in Japan.’ 

Japan and Russia have already bound themselves to ‘ recognise 
definitely the sovereignty and entire independence of Korea.’ What 
is to prevent England, the United States, and Germany—the other 
Powers mainly interested in that Empire—from joining with Russia 
and Japan in an agreement neutralising Korea on the same lines that 
the representatives of the Allied Powers neutralised Japan in 1863 ? 
Such action would remove one of the great elements of friction and 
unrest in Eastern Asia, and if the agreement were extended to 
China the peace of that region would be practically assured. The 
advantages of such action would be great, All cause of suspicion 
and jealousy being removed, joint action could be taken by the 
Powers to force China to follow the example of Japan by reforming 
her administrative and financial systems and freeing trade from all 
internal taxation and impediments. This would mean a tenfold 
increase of foreign trade with China. Anyhow we are bound, for the 
preservation of our mutual interests, to side with Japan in insisting 
that Russia shall not take up a position in Korea which would 
injuriously affect the safety and independence of a Power which we 
look upon not only as a friendly ally, but as the only ally we can 
safely count on for the defence of the ‘open door’ and of our mutual 
interests in the Far East. 

Our friendship for Japan is of long standing, and the following 
instance of it—which clearly shows the value our Foreign Office places 
uponits friendly alliance—was evidenced in May last year, when during 
a debate in the House of Lords Lord Kimberley, in giving the reasons 
why the Liberal Government, after the close of the Chino-Japanese War 
of 1894-95, had refused the invitation of Russia, Germany, and France 
to join them in the measures they took to compel Japan to relin- 
quish possession of Port Arthur, declared that they, the Liberal 
Government, ‘ were of opinion, looking on the great change impend- 
ing in the Far East, that there was nothing more important to this 
country than to establish a friendly relation with the growing naval 
power of Japan.’ And he added that ‘he believed that a more 
seriously mistaken policy could not have been promoted than to have 
joined the other Powers in that action against Japan, and thereby 
alienating her from this country.’ 

The views of Japan on the subject of an alliance with England 
for the defence of their mutual interests were thus given in a 
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despatch, dated the 30th of April, 1898, from the Tokio correspon- 
dent of the Times, which was on its way to England at the time of 
Lord Kimberley’s speech :-— 


Three convictions may be now said to have taken firm hold of a large section 
of the Japanese public, and to be gaining ground daily. They are that Russia is 
marching steadily to a place of overshadowing power in the Far East, that China’s 
integrity must be preserved, and that England and Japan are bound to join hands 
for the prevention of the former result and the attainment of the latter. With 
regard to these points political parties are united. 


The best alliances, Mr. Brodrick has informed us, are often those 
that, are least talked of, and it is a notable fact that although reasons 
have been given for not expecting either Germany or the United 
States to join us in an alliance for the defence of mutual interests in 
Eastern Asia, not a word has been said against the likelihood and 
practicability of an Anglo-Japanese alliance. An alliance with a 
power capable of putting a strong fleet and a well-equipped, well- 
trained, well-officered, and well-provided army of 530,000 men on a 
war footing in a few days, and with magnificent harbours near to the 
seat of war, would be an enormous advantage in case war was forced 
upon us in the Far East by Russia’s advance on Peking or by her 
attempted occupation of Korea. 

But it is not only the interests of Japan and ourselves that 
would be affected if Russia’s policy of expansion were carried out in 
Eastern Asia. It is true that the interests of European continental 
Powers in that region are small in comparison with their interests 
in Europe, yet those small interests are capable of rapid and enor- 
mous growth in the near future; thus, as Mr. Brodrick believes, 
‘while we might appear very often to be proceeding alone in these 
matters, we were very often voicing the opinion of more Powers than 
appeared on the surface.’ And, in reference to Lord Salisbury’s 
advice to the Chinese Government not to consent to a Russian 
railway being extended to Peking, as such a line would lead to 
Russian domination over the Government at the capital and to the 
ultimate break-up of the Chinese Empire, Mr. Brodrick declared he 
thought it not impossible that we ‘ would find that other Powers who 
might not actually speak in the same tones would not be found to 
be backward in showing that they shared our opinion if any occasion 
should arise.’ 

As long as Russia continues her policy of expansion at the 
expense of her neighbours, and as long as France is craving for glory 
and vengeance, war will continue to hang like a thunder-cloud over 
Europe and Asia, and the threatened nations of both continents 
must make ready, and keep ready for its outburst. Prophecies are 
apt to bring about their own fulfilment, especially when uttered by a 
Power that can bring it about. If the prolonged armed peace is, as 
the Czar has stated, becoming so intolerable as to render war inevi- 
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table, should that war break out first in the Far East the advantageous 
opportunity would have come for the Triple Alliance to end the 
intolerable armed peace by joining in the fray, carrying the war into 
their enemies’ camps, and forcing them to reduce their armaments to 
a reasonable extent, and to pay such heavy indemnities as would 
amply recoup the enormous outlay caused by the attempted 
furtherance of their restless ambitions. If Russia means war, she 
means war, and must risk the consequences. She has been the 
spoiler of every one of her neighbours, and there is not one of them 
who might not profit by her far from homogeneous Empire tumbling 
to pieces. With the possible, if not probable, ruin that such a war 
might entail on her, it is therefore almost a certainty that she is 
merely attempting to attain her historic aim by bluff. If she means 
bluff, the more we retire before her the further she will advance. 
Anyhow, it will be the utmost folly for us to allow Japan to be 
driven to the wall by Russia, and thus lose the only friend we can 
certainly count on in the defence of our interests in the Far East. 


Hout S. HALLETT. 
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A HINDU HOME 


A poG-CAaRT meets me at the station, very much like any other dog- 
cart, but lightly constructed of bamboo, the cause whereof will soon 
be apparent, and beneath the skeleton frame depends a net in which 
you place your dressing-bag or anything you want onarrival. There 
is no luggage cart, and the rest of your baggage comes behind, 
drawn by a pair of bullocks. These patient beasts defy the compe- 
tition of the railroad, and perform the bulk of the carrying trade of 
our Indian Empire. There is a formal welcoming. That isa matter 
of course. A smooth-faced gentleman, called an agent, expresses in 
very good English his master’s pleasure at the arrival of the guest of 
guests, the long expected one, the superlatively welcome, for whom, 
had not the thing been Anathema Maranatha, he would have slain 
a herd of fatted calves. But really, considering the atmosphere 
around, this is too bold a metaphor. Let us return to safer 
ground, all uneven though it be. The patient bullock has many 
merits, but his cloven hoof, his rigid adherence to routine, and the 
drip of multitudinous drops from the umbrageous branches of the 
sacred banian, wear deep ruts and occasional, perhaps not very 
occasional, holes in the road, so that driving a dozen miles amounts 
to exercise, and is comparable at least with that obtained by the liver 
brigade in the park. Along the way one passes innumerable bullock 
carts, and countless foot passengers, the women at least always 
carrying something, from a baby to a bundle of sticks. They walk 
along firm and erect, and since only females of the lower castes fre- 
quent the roads—a fact I think imperfectly appreciated—they march 
uncovered as to their deep breasts, of which they are, to their credit, 
no more ashamed than were the Homeric heroines we all agree to 
sincerely admire. Well, along the road, the pony, an indifferent 
trotter, for here nature is in the habit of asserting herself and natural 
tastes predominate, the pony, I say, canters along the road, getting 
over the ground—which is the main business after all of the ponies— 
at a very good pace, till at the sixth mile we meet the Raja mounted 
on—an elephant? Oh dear no!—on a bicycle, and but that an 
attendant with a broad gold sash over his shoulder runs in front, 
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and another behind, you might almost take him for common clay 
upon a bike. But when he descends from this invention, you find 
him, albeit young, say twenty-five, the very cream of courtesy, as in 
excellent English, and with equal dignity and simplicity, he repeats 
the welcome he had put into the mouth of his representative at the 
station. Then, leaving the bicycle to one of the gold-sashed 
attendants, he gets into his own dog-cart, and drives his guest the 
remaining six miles to the palace. When we get into the town the 
road narrows. We pass between hedges of bamboo which, now that 
the rains have some time since ceased, are dry, brittle, yellow or 
white. These are the hedges which keep out the gaze of the 
curious, of whom I am one, and around every homestead is its little 
garden entered by a gateway, no small part of the whole, and 
behind is a thatched, or, as the case may be, a tiled dwelling-house, 
in which contentedly, incuriously, and not unhappily, the people of 
this rural township pass their uneventful lives. Soon we pass 
through the richer quarters of the town, where dwell the relatives 
of the Raja, men who dower their daughters with tens of thousands, 
men whose fortunes soar into heights, in which lakhs of rupees, that 
is to say hundreds of thousands, are, albeit with respect and with 
abated breath, mentioned. 

Now, India is a large country, and it has been my good fortune 
to know it in many of its multifarious aspects. Yet I believe many 
who think they know their India pretty well will learn with surprise 
that at the palace, when we get there, the Rani is, from a domestic 
point of view, monarch of all she surveys, and her Brahmin husband 
no more the head of affairs, whatever influence he may exercise, than 
was the Prince Consort the head of affairs in England during his brief 
and beneficent life. In fact, the Rani has the privilege of choosing 
and changing her husband. She does not exercise the latter privi- 
lege. It is only another proof of the virtue and excellence of Hindu 
women that here, in a comparatively small fragment of India, say 
something between ten and twenty thousand square miles, where 
women of the upper classes possess this right, they hold very much 
the high ideal of matrimony which distinguishes the orthodox Hindu 
system in which a woman exercises no choice in the disposal of her 
person in marriage. 

The palace is a large irregular structure, and the courtyard a 
square, of which two or three sides are occupied by buildings ; but 
what visitor to strange and unfamiliar scenes ever thinks the house 
of equal interest with its occupants? First, then, the Rani. She is 
short—no Indian women are tall, though their perfect symmetry and 
dignified demeanour may deceive you into that belief. She wears a 
robe of red silk with gold embroidery. Upon her ankles, which 
rarely show through ample drapery, are silver anklets, heavy, hollow, 
and resonant. Her ears are pierced, not as those of English women, 
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for the lobe is all but severed from the ear by so large a rent that in 
it is placed a golden wheel studded with rubies, not less than an 
inch in circumference, and at least as big as the ear. It is odd, but 
it is the fashion, and positively it is not the least unpleasing. Yet 
her daughter wears small golden earrings in her pretty little ears, 
and in them is just room for five rubies closely set in a small wheel 
which merely rests upon the lobe of the ear. Aged fourteen, this 
girl is of course married? Well, she is; but here, in this land where 
the new woman, in all the essentials of her position, is not new but 
old, not forward but modest, not advertising but retiring, not dis- 
satisfied but content, her marriage, and it is the marriage of her 
people, was a mere empty ceremony, which left her as soon as she 
became a woman, a married woman, but bound to live with her 
husband? Oh no! but free to choose the actual partner of her life. 
Of course, in great families like these a marriage is an alliance, and 
the girl probably consults the feelings and adopts the wishes of her 
relations, but none the less the spirit which animates our English 
marriages is not wanting. Here, at any rate, women are a most 
important, if not the most important, factor in the social economy. 
Inheritance runs in the female line. A man’s heirs are not his, but 
his sister’s children. It is not surprising that where conjugal unions 
are unfettered, women are exceedingly good-looking. The daughter 
of the Rani might hold her own in any company. Full grown at 
fourteen, as at that age are the daughters of the East, she possesses 
the, in India, not uncommon charm of a perfect figure, lithe, slight, 
and supple, yet not wanting in development, and her costume is 
perfect, inasmuch as it modestly veils, while it heightens, the 
charms of the wearer, whose dark brown eyes, light brown skin, 
pearly teeth, clear-cut features, vivacious and playful expression, 
present a personality which Alma Tadema would have loved to portray, 
lightly moving in flowing drapery over the tesselated pavement of 
the pillared hall. And the pavement is tesselated, and the hall is 
pillared, and the pillars are golden fluted, and the roof is red, fretted 
with gold, and beyond it the rain-water falls into a marble reservoir 
in which the ladies bathe, and farther on, in the gloom of a long 
corridor, a pale light flickers before an idol, and there is the temple 
and the household divinity. 

The Rani is the mother of the Raja, and his position he derives 
from her, not from his father. She chose his father, after whose death 
she filled the vacant place with the father of the charming girl, and 
of four younger children. She invites me to breakfast to-morrow, for 
though her guest I occupy a separate garden bungalow, consisting of a 
verandah below and a bedroom above, access to which is gained by a 
perpendicular ladder. She says, ‘If you do not like our food, of 
course you will not eat it, but it would be such a pleasure if you 
would really, so far as may be, actually take your meals within our 
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house.’ Of course the thing cannot be done in our fashion, least of 
all in the house of a Raja, who is also in some sense a sacrosanct 
character, and is born, like every head of his distinguished family, 
with Sanskrit texts written in invisible letters upon the soles of his 
feet. The family may give you a meal at a table, but they may not 
eat with you, and when you explain that it is most unfortunate that you 
have been brought up in the bad habit of eating mutton, the Rani says, 
with charming savoir faire, ‘ Yes, I know it, but you will be able to 
eat your mutton in your little bungalow, and we can serve you our 
vegetarian dishes in the palace, and afterwards you can ride my son’s 
bicycle in the courtyard, and my little boy, aged five, will ride his 
tricycle, and when I get a bicycle for my big daughter the party wil 
be complete.’ This sounds quite up-to-date. It is in fact a remote 
rural district, but the language of courtesy and kindly welcome is 
superior to geographical limitations. 

The Rani’s welcome is warm even for Oriental phraseology. She 
said, ‘Three days! You must stay at least three weeks. Before 
you came, when we were hungry we needed food to satisfy us, but 
now to see you is enough.’ So we talked till dinner-time. The 
ladies and the small children dined after the Raja had had his meal 
at one, and about twenty Brahmins had dined together at another, 
table, or, rather, at another service, and the crowd of servants 
attended yet another feast. I mean that the ladies did not dine 
till after the dining-room dinner, notwithstanding the exceptional 
position of the Raja’s mother in a country where inheritance runs in 
the female line. The Raja himself is not married, but when he 
does take a wife she will be a consort—by no means a queen consort— 
and the inheritance will run to the Raja’s brother, or, failing a brother, 
to the son of his sister. Of course this system and the power it con- 
notes of divorcing their husbands, which the ladies possess, leads 
to occasional ill feeling, and in individual cases to more, but of what 
system cannot at least as much be said ? 

Four dinners going on in one house seems rather severe. They 
think nothing of it here, though to have a house dinner, steward’s- 
room dinner, and a hall dinner would probably prove a trial for 
a great English house. But then in England guests cannot be put 
off with rice and vegetable curries eaten with the fingers of sitters upon 
mats. 

That night I slept in a bed which hung from the ceiling and 
swayed to and fro when its occupant shifted his position. Through 
the mosquito curtain, and the barred window below the heavy sloping 
roof, the eye rested on a rice field, an oleander garden, groves of 
cocoanut and palmyra palms, and a pond covered with water-lilies, 
which were quietly enjoying the moonlight. At five next morning 
it was time to leave this novel bed, and to start with the Raja for a 
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tank on which were some wild ducks. After expending a good many 
cartridges, four birds were bagged. Some of the palace servants had 
brought out a big copper cauldron in which rice for a hundred is 
cooked. Kneeling in this a man propelled himself through the 
water with his hands. It was not so easy as it looked. When I 
tried, I upset it in endeavouring to uproot a water-lily. When the 
long stalk gave suddenly away I fell backwards and capsized the 
copper coracle, the Raja calling from the bank, ‘Take care! take 
care! There is too much water-cress ;’ and, indeed, the tank was full 
of weeds, cresses and water-lilies, which might drag down the 
swimmer. A propos of the dinner and mats mentioned above, they 
make them here of a beautiful texture out of woven grass. It seems 
they must be of a light colour, and an English-speaking Babu 
lately explained that ‘ to sit upon a black mat would be amisfortunate 
catastrophe instead of a fortuitous occurrence.’ 

At twelve o'clock I walked across to the palace for breakfast. 
Upon a small table in the hall was spread a white cloth, and on this 
a young plantain leaf, whose light green colour, polished surface, and 
tender tracery of veins, made it only too beautiful a covering for a 
table devoted to any material purpose. Upon this leaf were twenty 
cups, each with its spoon, and six tall glasses, and immediately in 
front of the chair a silver dish. First two Brahmin cooks, with cloths 
around their loins and the sacred thread across their shoulders, 
offered various sweetmeats in a little silver dish. The Raja and his 
mother of course ate nothing, but they sat as host and hostess in 
chairs near the table, and the children grouped themselves upon the 
elevated plinth, below which the table was placed. There they 
laughed and talked, and played with the lilies I had picked in the 
morning. ‘To do me honour they had dressed in their cloths of gold 
and jewels. The Rani wore her big round earrings studded with 
rubies and diamonds, and a ponderous gold necklace just showed 
over the left shoulder, beneath the heavily embroidered robe of 
crimson silk. Her daughter wore a little tiara of rubies around 
her pretty head, and a small nose ring—which is, in fact, by no 
means unbecoming—of diamonds and pearls, of which, with rubies, 
her earrings also were composed. She too had a string of 
pearls around her neck. On her ankles were heavy golden 
anklets, one pair solid and another of open work, the balls on 
which rang like bells as she moved. Bracelets of course bound her 
wrists, and she too displayed a robe of crimson silk, with a gold 
border two feet in depth, while an orange and crimson striped silk 
bodice worn over the shoulders, and tied in a knot between the 
breasts, confined her budding bust. From the plinth or platform 
heavy wooden pillars gaily painted in many colours rose to support 
a fretted roof, from which holy and heraldic animals grinned and 
glared down upon a most attractive scene. Meanwhile the Brahmins 
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kept on filling the cups, and no less than fifty courses were served of 
different kinds of curries of fruits, curds, cakes, vegetables, and 
sweetmeats. The twenty cups proved altogether insufficient, and 
the beautiful plantain leaf was now splashed and stained with peas, 
pickles and pulses. Never was a guest more unequal to the banquet. 
I tasted everything in infinitesimal bites, and was gently upbraided 
for my want of appetite, and informed that any Brahmin would have 
cleared the board twice over. They are no doubt tremendous 
trencher-men, and the attendants of that caste listened apprecia- 
tively to this meed of praise, for the conversation was all in the 
vernacular. The Rani, who I should imagine was herself bonne 
fourchette, informed me she had personally assisted in the pre- 
paration of the vegetables, which deprived me of the last lingering 
hope of being excused from tasting any single one of fifty dishes. 
She looks after the housekeeping herself very closely, a fact which 
was apparent from the conversation during breakfast, which appro- 
priately turned chiefly upon domestic affairs. It was told to me in 
Bagdad, of an Arab woman who had spent many years in England, 
that, asked on her return what she thought of the country, she dryly 
remarked, ‘What can one think of a country in which dates and 
maust (curdled milk) are not available?’ And amidst the lavish 
profusion of dishes I looked in vain for the curried lotus, of which 
romantic dish it is believed that my distinguished hostess and host 
frequently partake. 

After breakfast, we climbed up the dark, steep, wooden staircase of 
the inner hall, to the treasure room, where we inspected many 
jewels, the beauty of which was much enhanced by their being 
exhibited upon the charming face and sylph-like form of the eldest 
daughter of the house. There were also elephant tusks picked 
up in the Raja’s forest, and a picture gallery of fat, white and 
pink, sexless or bisexual, gods or goddesses, riding upon, or being 
drawn by, the particular animal favoured by each individual 
divinity. Then we sat in the verandah, which is furnished with 
comfortable chairs and sofas, and here the eldest daughter read 
very well in English the time-honoured poem about the Chameleon 
with its excellent moral, and the little daughter worried out 
something about a wolf. These girls would soon talk English 
had they anyone with whom to converse. Next came the musical 
instructor carrying his vina or Indian violin, a very handsome 
instrument, a round body inlaid with ivory, four wire strings, and a 
long keyboard, if that be the proper expression. To the accompani- 
ment of this instrument the Rani’s daughter sang songs in Sanscrit 
and various modern dialects, of which neither teacher nor taught 
understood a word. In India one sings for sound and not for sense, 
and after all it is not altogether different elsewhere. Thena musical- 
box was produced and all the tunes twice played over. The instructor 
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desired me to sing, and I asked him for some well-known Persian 
and Hindustani tunes to accompany an ode of Hafiz, after which I 
was asked no more. Then we talked over household affairs. A 
distinguished lady in India, when asked what items in house-keeping 
gave her most trouble, replied at once, ‘ first, elephants, and next, 
racehorses.’ My hostess was not much troubled with these two 
items, but she said that her hands were pretty full. ‘ For instance,’ 
said she, ‘ we never have less than fifty people dining in the house, 
and to-night the number is seventy. At festival times it runs up to 
a thousand, and we use up all the copper utensils, like the one you 
turned into a boat on the lake this morning, and even many of 
greater dimensions. If I don’t look after the house the effect is very 
soon apparent.’ At this moment a Brahmin attendant came in with 
one of those long, narrow strips of paper, which in all countries are 
unmistakably bills or accounts. The Rani immediately dived into 
the recesses of the waist within her ample robe, and, producing 
a very business pair of spectacles, proceeded to afford an example 
of that severe kind of virtue and inflexible determination which 
declines to put off the examination of an account with which it 
is not absolutely necessary to deal at once. As she put away 
her spectacles, I noticed four scars upon her forearm, taking 
which for vaccination marks, I expressed some surprise at the 
unnecessary disfigurement of a shapely limb. ‘ Vaccination? Oh 
dear me, no!’ said she with a smile. ‘This is a custom with us. 
We voluntarily submit to little pains like these, when young, hoping 
that they may be accepted as sufficient sacrifices, and may ward off 
greater troublesin later life. Look at my daughter’s arm,’ and indeed 
there too were several scars. All the while relays of servants fanned us 
through the hot afternoon, and when the evening breeze sprang up 
we went down into the courtyard, and the little boy rode his tricycle, 
the Raja and I in turn rode the bicycle, and we all swung round in a 
kind of Persian waterwheel, devoted however to lifting the occupants 
of the different compartments, instead of raising water from a well. 
Everybody laughed and played, and nobody was afraid of being 
childish, not even the children. Soon after sundown the lights were 
produced in those beautiful brazen candlesticks of the pattern 
familiar in museums of Greek and Roman antiquities, the naked 
light burning in a vegetable oil. I alone failed to make a reverence 
to the god of fire, to whom the others bowed with clasped palms. 
To cover my irreverence I expressed my sincere admiration of the 
brazen vessels. The daughter remarked, ‘ Yes, they are beautiful, 
but cocoanut is more expensive than kerosine oil.’ ‘I should think 
it is,’ said the Rani, ‘ and cocoanut oil will prove ruinously expensive 
if more care is not taken with the naked lights, which are left about 
the house in a most careless manner.’ Thus this excellent lady 
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seizes her opportunities of disciplining her household. Had I known 
her better I should never have asked her if she slept in the afternoon. 
I now believe she sleeps by night with one eye open. She tells me 
she cannot leave the palace. Years ago she went on a pilgrimage to 
many sacred places, omitting, to her keen regret, Benares. ‘ But now,’ 
said she, ‘if I try to go so far, who would in my absence look after 
the children and the property as Ido?’ Just then her daughter 
flitted down the corridor, her anklets ringing and her crimson robe 
floating behind her. ‘And where have you been ?’ said the vigilant 
mother. ‘Across to the temple,’ said the girl, that is the private 
temple in the palace. ‘Did you drink any water?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Was 
it raw?’ No answer. ‘What is the harm in that?’ I interposed. 
‘Harm enough,’ quoth the Rani. ‘Am I to have my children laid 
up with fever from drinking raw cold water? Have we no servants 
to warm it, if, indeed, there is any necessity for drinking at all ?’ 
This little affair, in which the eldest daughter went perilously near 
being scolded, led to a somewhat general pronouncement of the 
Rani’s views, wherein she exhibited herself as holding opinions which 
there is little reason to doubt are very widely held indeed in India. 
She is strongly opposed to any interference with the manners and 
customs of the country, and, like every Oriental, she does not think 
that measures Government permits to be passed can be other than 
the acts of Government. ‘ Where,’ she said, ‘are the evil results of 
our marriage customs ? ’—and indeed in her house it would be difficult 
to say. ‘How,’ continued she, ‘can a law be passed forbidding 
marriage before a certain age is attained? Everything depends on 
the circumstances. My neighbour here has a daughter, a forward 
girl, who gave birth at the age of thirteen to one of the finest babies 
Iever saw in my life, and I have had eleven myself, after being 
married at the age of twelve. My girl, on the other hand, is of a 
different constitution, and you see her unmarried at fourteen. You 
cannot lay down laws in matters like this, and no good can come of 
interfering with ancient customs. One result of interference is, that 
people now-a-days don’t live to the same good old age as they did in 
former times. [ remember when it was no uncommon thing for 
human beings to live to the age of a hundred, which seldom happens 
now. Don’t put me down as an advocate of early marriages. I have 
given the best proof to the contrary in keeping my girl at home. 
But I joined my husband at thirteen, and I have never been any the 
worse. Folks must find these things out for themselves.’ It was 
now nearly time for the family to pay their evening visit to their 
private temple. So I expressed my intention of taking leave and 
going to my own apartment, saying, in English fashion, ‘ It is getting 
nearly time to think of dressing for dinner.’ ‘ Dinner,’ said the Rani, 
‘is a matter of which I do not think in your pleasant company,’ but, 
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as soon as I had gone, it claimed, I have no doubt, a good deal of 
her attention. 

In seeing something of the vie intime of this charming family, 
the words of the late Raja Sir Madava Row occurred to me. Sir 
Madava said:—‘The life of a young Hindu girl resembles the 
delightful existence of a bird or a bee perpetually active, and 
perpetually pleased,’ and her happy state inspired him with the 
following reflections, in the spirit of which the Rani would cer- 
tainly have concurred. ‘A prevailing fault of English ideas with 
respect to Indian matters is to ignore the progress made during 
long ages of the past, and to begin everything anew, and from the 
very beginning. The frequent consequence of this is unnecessary 
expenditure of time, money, and exertion. I would recommend 
the recognition of the past progress and development on old 
lines rather than the substitution of an altogether new or exotic 
system, the less acceptable to the people because the less natural and 
national.’ Sir Madava had administered two great Native States in 
India—Travancore to wit, and Baroda—and his view seems very much 
that of the present Governor of Madras, who has ruled in many parts 
of the British Empire. His Excellency Sir Arthur Havelock, speaking 
lately at H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore’s Girls’ School, said: 
‘The end of female education should be, I think, to implant upon 
existing social and domestic conditions the improvements and 
enlightenment of the West. There should be no attempt to destroy 
what exists. Let us try to improve, brighten, and perfect it.’ 

In the morning I rode with my host to see a temple, of which he 
is the owner, or, as we should say, to the livings of which he presents 
and of the endowments of which he is trustee. These are by no 
means inconsiderable. The rural fane lies hidden in a grove of 
palmyra, cocoanut, and tamarind trees. Within a walled enclosure 
are numerous long, low out-houses, inside which rice is cooked for 
the god, the Brahmins, and the worshippers. In one corner of the 
courtyard, hewn deep down in the bed rock, is a well. In the 
centre of the yard stands the temple, firm and massive, and 
the silver-gilt top of the copper-plated cupola proclaims the exact 
spot where, ‘ within the womb of the house,’ as they say, the sacred 
idol stands. None but the officiating Brahmins may enter this 
holy of holies, but all Brahmins may go up to the door, and so may 
Sudras after bathing. Of other castes some may enter the court- 
yard, others must worship from afar. The worshippers receive some 
of the flowers, jasmine, pandanus, champak, and holy basil, which are 
offered to the god, and a little of the water in which the idol has 
been washed. Within the enclosure is the inevitable tank in which 
the pious bathe before performing their devotions. It is covered 
with pink lotus, a flower, of course, above most others acceptable to 
the deity. Within the water are numerous small crocodiles, which, 
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whether because they recognise the sanctity of their surroundings, or 
because ‘it is their nature too,’ never molest even the children when 
they bathe. Behind the temple frowns an almost perpendicular 
precipice crowned by forests, three thousand feet above, in which 
elephants und the larger carnivora abound. On the way back we 
rode through a Brahmin village. My horse was bitted native fashion, 
that is to say, severely, and he wore a martingale of red silk on 
which were strung big brazen rings, which jingled loudly as he 
stepped up to his chin. Add that, in one hand I had the reins and 
a riding cane, and in the other a white umbrella and two pink lotus 
flowers, remember that the Raja wore long stockings coming up to 
his knees, and was dressed in cloth of gold, and you will hear without 
surprise that we were the cynosure of every eye in that little village 
as we caracoled down its single street, past the geometrical patterns 
traced in chalk before every door, and amongst cows, buffaloes, and 
brown babies, all astonished at such an invasion of their usually 
peaceful precincts. 

On my return to the palace we very naturally discussed the 
affairs of the temple, and it appears that this solitary and remotely 
situated fane has been the subject of litigation, which began on the 
pepper coast of Malabar and ended before the Privy Council in 
London. The Rani celebrated her victory by putting a fresh copper 
roof on the holy of holies, and a little pinnacle of real gold on the 
top. One is reminded of the manner in which the pious gild the 
pagodas in Burmah, and how it happens that the Shway Dagon 
pagoda at Rangoon is golden from the platform to its lofty summit. 
From litigation to legislation is no great jump, and by-and-by 
everybody present agreed in condemning the recent act whereby 
registration of marriages is permitted amongst those who follow 
the system of inheritance through the female line. The 
British courts held that the marriages of these people are not 
marriages in the sense in which we generally use the word, which, 
perhaps, is natural enough, seeing that the lady in this case can at 
will divorce her husband, whose children are accounted hers, not 
his. But a system of marriage which has lasted for thousands of 
years, has satisfied millions, and has produced the handsomest and 
not the least prosperous people in India, may well afford to ignore 
criticism, and the few couples on the country side who had registered 
their marriages came in for not a little ridicule. By-and-by every- 
one sat in the window and looked down into the courtyard. I 
wandered into the next room, examined the carved pine-apples, 
plantains, and other fruits which adorned the capitals of the wooden 
pillars, and having discovered that most of the cupboards contained 
petticoats, sweetmeats or dolls, was about to open one in no way 
distinguishable from the rest, when a Brahmin politely informed me 
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that it was the dwelling of the family god, the tutelar deity, the 
eponymous deified hero ancestor to whom the family prays. 

There is much in these few pages which will run counter to the 
experience of many who know India, or part of India. I hear some 
one say: ‘The writer thinks he is in China, and imagines ancestor 
worship to prevail in Hindustan.’ The writer does not err, though 
he believes, after studying the subject in both countries, there is 
more that is alike in the religion of the peoples of India and of China 
than is generally admitted. But as to the case in point let him call 
one witness, and the best. 

It is Sir Alfred Lyall who makes the Hindu prince say :— 
Here are the tombs of my kinsfolk, the fruit of an xncient name, 
Chiefs who were slain on the war field, and women who passed in flame, 
They are gods these kings of the foretime, they are spirits who guard our race. 


So I rejoined the family at once, and seeing nothing myselfin the 
courtyard but village dogs, presently listened to the elder daughter 
reading Patty and her Pitcher, an improving story with a moral in no 
way inferior to that of yesterday’s Chameleon. Then the sun went 
down, and we wandered round the house, visited the bathing ghat in 
which the little girls swim like mermaids (not that I saw them), and 
the deep well, alongside which the family pepper, lately collected 
from the family vines, is drying. Then the daughters, with much 
laughter, balanced themselves in a swing, consisting ofa split bamboo 
into the end of which was inserted a cross piece for a seat. When it 
grew darker and every one had duly saluted the god of fire, the girls 
sat upon the floor and played games with tamarind seeds, hundreds 
of which are deftly and rapidly picked up while one seed, thrown by 
the same hand, ascended and again descended, and was caught before 
it touched the polished floor. I am quite sure Nausicaa’s games 
were much like these, that her garments resembled those of these 
Eastern girls, that the courtyard of her father’s palace was very 
much like that of my host, for gourds and cucumbers grown upon 
an elevated framework look exceedingly like vines. The musicians 
came and played again, and the two sisters sang with extreme 
earnestness, in shrill voices and well-modulated cadences, the words 
they did not understand, beating time by gently clapping the palms 
of their hands, as they sat enveloped in cloth of gold tissue, which 
swept the spotless floor. Then, alas! came the leave-taking after two, 
not three, whole days. No perfunctory or conventional performance 
this. Several times did good manners, nay, good feelings, dictate a 
return to the forsaken seat. ‘These days had been holidays, feast 
days, and this friendship in a changing unsubstantial world should 
be perpetual. Just as unthinking men sometimes found a pearl of 
price, so did he know it, their guest should find the faithful heart 
would beat, remembering him until he came back again.’ Then, 
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with a sad descent into conversational bathos, the guest remarked 
‘that he would leave early next morning in order to catch the moon 
which rose at 3 o'clock, and was it light then or all too dark for rapid 
riding?’ Said the Rani, ‘Perish the moon that would light you 
from our precincts. Stay at least till itis full.’ ‘Alas!’ said I, ‘ the 
moon is full but once a month,’ and so I bowed myself away from 
the Rani, her son, and her pretty daughters, fortunate to have seen 
so much, unfortunate not to have seen more, of a happy Hindu 
family. 
J. D. REEs. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AUSTRIA 
AT THE END OF THE CENTURY 


THE celebrated Bohemian statesman and historian Palacky stated, in 
a letter written in the spring of the year 1848, that the existence of 
the Austrian Empire was necessary for the peace of Europe. ‘Had 
it not long existed,’ he declared, ‘ we should have to strive with all 
our might to create it.’ This sentence, which became the watchword 
of the Austrian Slavs at the time when the secession of the Magyars 
endangered the very existence of the empire, is as true now as it 
was fifty years ago. The question whether the recent constitutional 
struggles in Austria have endangered the position of Austria as a 
great European Power is one of special interest for English readers ; 
for Austria has constantly been the ally, and never in time of war the 
enemy, of England ; and a recent speaker in the House of Commons 
truthfully stated that during the present war in the Transvaal the 
inhabitants of Austria and Hungary have, with some exceptions, shown 
very little sympathy for the Boers. It is unnecessary to refer to the 
fact that the contrary is true with regard to the population of the 
other great Continental countries. 

Austria is very conservative, and without some reference to 
the past it is impossible to understand the controversies in that 
country that have recently attracted so much attention. It should 
therefore be remembered that the Austro-Hungarian Empire consists 
of a series of formerly independent States that have gradually been 
united under the rule of the Habsburg-Lorraine dynasty. The two 
most imp vrtant territorial groups are Hungary, with its dependencies 
Croatia and Transylvania, and Bohemia, with Moravia and Silesia. 
Both these groups of countries became part of the Habsburg 
dominions by the marriage of Ferdinand the First of Austria (brother 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth) with the heiress to the thrones of 
Hungary and Bohemia. In both countries, however, Ferdinand went 
through the form of being elected king, as it was only decided far 
later that Hungary and Bohemia were hereditary kingdoms. It was 
also understood that the ancient constitutions of the two countries 
should remain unchanged. It is necessary to mention these facts 
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that may appear to have but historical interest ; for the causes of 
the present struggle in the Austro-Hungarian Empire reach very far 
back. Some of the European countries situated further west were 
undoubtedly united at first in a manner not dissimilar to the origin 
of the Habsburg Empire. But in these countries ancient divisions 
have long been forgotten by all who are not students of history, and 
a common language has long united populations that had once lived 
under the rule of different princes. No such assimilation has taken 
place in the vast lands that are ruled by the house of Habsburg. 
Differences of language and race divide the people, and a population 
composed largely, not of townsmen but of men who live an isolated 
life in wide country districts, is naturally conservative. Things that 
are soon forgotten in the busy life of the inhabitants of large cities 
linger for years in the mind of a dweller in remote country districts. 
Facts that are very ancient appear to him as recent. I have myself 
heard the battle of the Bila Hora (White Mountain) in 1620 referred 
to as ‘our recent disaster’ by Bohemian peasants. It is not the 
business of a mere critic to decide whether such a tendency is to be 
regretted or not. It is certainly the duty of those who undertake 
the arduous duty of governing Austria to give it due consideration, 
and not to imagine that the particularities of the Viennese, who is 
entirely given over to frivolity and occasionally relieves his conscience 
by Jew-baiting, are typical of the whole of Austria. 

The condition of the Bohemian portion of the Habsburg 
dominions changed completely towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. After the battle of the Bila Hora, to which I have 
just alluded, almost all the ancient liberties of Bohemia perished. 
In Hungary, also, the struggle between the authorities of Vienna 
and the representatives of the Hungarian people was incessant. Yet 
even in the eighteenth century, when the centralising and absolutist 
tendencies then general in all Continental States prevailed in Austria 
also, the separate political individuality of Hungary and Bohemia was 
to a certain extent recognised. The Habsburg State was always con- 
sidered as comprising Hungary, Bohemia, and the ‘ hereditary lands.’ 
The last-named denomination included the archduchies of Upper 
and Lower Austria, the Tyrol, Styria, and various districts which 
the house of Habsburg gradually obtained by treaty or by successful 
warfare. 

After the immense convulsion caused by the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars—which for a time deprived Austria of exten- 
sive countries—and after the treaty of Vienna had reconstituted and 
even increased the empire, the internal policy of the Vienna govern- 
ment continued to move very much on the same lines as it had done 
before these great events. The Hungarian Parliament still met 
at long intervals and, in spite of the efforts of Prince Metternich, it 
succeeded to a certain extent in maintaining the rights of Hungary 
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and its separate political position. The Diets of Prague and of the 
minor countries that form part of the dominions of the house of 
Habsburg also met occasionally, more as a formality to maintain their 
ancient privileges than for any other purpose. The political 
importance of these meetings was nil. The great European convul- 
sion of 1848 made itself felt in Austria in a manner different from 
that of other countries. The tendency to separatism, or at least to 
autonomy, so characteristic of Austria was evident here also. In 
France the Paris revolution of 1848 and the government which it 
founded were immediately accepted by the whole country. In 
Austria revolutionary movements broke out almost simultaneously 
at Vienna, Prague, Pest, Cracow, Agram, Venice, Milan. These 
movements had little or no connexion with each other and their 
tendencies were often in direct opposition to each other. Thus the 
national Croatian government at Agram began hostilities against the 
Hungarians long before the central government of Vienna had broken 
off all negotiations with Pest. If we except the North Italian 
provinces (which we can even in the past hardly consider as a genuine 
part of the Austrian Empire), it was only in Hungary that these 
revolutionary movements led toa serious and protracted war. The 
Slav population of Croatia and even of Hungary valiantly supported 
the Imperial government and contributed largely to the downfall of 
the Magyar movement. 

If there ever was a moment when the task of refounding the 
Austrian Empire and transforming it into a united and centralised 
country did not appear absolutely impossible, that moment was when 
the Hungarian war of secession ended in the autumn of 1849. It 
might then have been difficult to deny that the Imperial government 
had a perfect right to suppress the Hungarian constitution after the 
capitulation of Vilagos, as it had suppressed that of Bohemia after 
the battle of the Bila Hora. An absolutist government, or rather a 
military dictatorship, was indeed for a time established in the Austrian 
Empire ; but this form of government unfortunately demands military 
success, or at least the absence of such military disasters as befell 
the Austrian army in the Italian campaign of 1859. That disastrous 
campaign therefore necessitated an attempt to re-establish, if not a 
constitution, representative institutions of some sort. It was therefore 
under most inauspicious circumstances that it was attempted to confer 
on the nations of Austria a certain amount of legislative power. 
Imperial decrees signed in October 1860 and in February 1861 
established a central parliament that was to meet at Vienna; it was 
to consist of representatives of all the countries that formed part of 
the empire ; these representatives were to be chosen by the members 
of provincial ‘diets’ or assemblies who were to meet at Pest, Prague, 
Vienna, Agram, and the capitals of the other ‘ crownlands ;’ for 
Austria has so thoroughly maintained ancient conservative traditions 
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that even the least important divisions of the realm refuse to be 
described as ‘ provinces,’ but they consent to being described as lands 
of the crown, or crownlands. 

There is no doubt that the troubles that have since befallen 
Austria are to a great extent due to the mistakes committed by the 
authors of the ‘constitution of February,’ as it is still called in 
Austria. The constitution indeed included the whole empire, but it 
was stipulated that the representatives of Hungary and of its depen- 
dencies should only take part in the deliberations of the Vienna 
Parliament when certain, strictly defined, subjects were discussed. 

On the other hand, absolute equality was established between the 
different countries that are not connected with Hungary. No greater 
privileges were granted to an ancient historical kingdom such as 
Bohemia than were given, for instance, to the small Alpine district 
situated between the Tyrol and the Boden See (Lake of Constance) 
known as Vorarlberg. 

The war of 1866 against Prussia and Italy was followed by new 
changes in the constitution of the empire. Count (then Baron) 
Beust, formerly Prime Minister of Saxony, one of the allies of Austria 
in the disastrous campaign of 1866, was summoned to Vienna. He 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs, but he also undertook the 
arduous task of reforming the constitution of the country. It is now 
well known that his real mission was to re-establish the supremacy 
of Austria in Germany, which had perished on the battle-field of 
Sadowa. As to internal affairs, Beust’s plan was founded on the 
idea that it was necessary to pacify at any price the Hungarians, the 
most dangerous internal enemies of Austria, and thus obtain their 
aid for the ‘spirited foreign policy’ which he intended to pursue. 
Without hesitation Beust settled in a few months questions about 
which Austrian statesmen, grown grey in the service of their country, 
had never been able to agree. The matter, of course, became easier 
when it had been decided that all, or nearly all, the demands of 
Hungary should be granted. The constitutional regulations of 1867 
show many traces of the rapidity with which they were elaborated, 
and they have—in Austria at least—proved a complete failure. 

Count Beust’s first step was to grant complete independence to 
Hungary with regard to all matters of internal administration. 
Even according to the latest statistics, published after a period of 
thirty years, during which the Hungarian government has by every 
means increased the force of the Magyar nationality, the Magyars 
only amount to seven millions, while the whole population of the 
lands of the Hungarian Crown amounts to seventeen millions. The 
number of those who declared themselves Magyars in 1867 was far 
smaller. None the less, all non-Magyar inhabitants of Hungary 
were now placed entirely under the rule of the Magyars. Yet only 
five years before an Imperial declaration had stated that ‘the 
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demands of Hungary could not be granted without causing in- 
calculable evil to the non-Magyar inhabitants of Hungary; while 
such changes as the Hungarians demanded could in Croatia and 
Transylvania only be carried out by force of arms.’ It is through 
inconsistencies of this sort that the policy of the Austrian govern- 
ment has so often produced mistrust among the various races that 
inhabit the Habsburg Empire. Croatia and Transylvania were also 
entirely made over to the newly-established government of Pest. 
The Hungarians promptly absorbed Transylvania completely, but 
they granted a considerable amount of autonomy to Croatia. The 
recent successes of the Hungarian statesmen, who have profited by 
the disturbances in Austria, and almost obtained control over the 
entire dual empire, have rendered them less conciliatory towards 
Croatia, a Slav country, which has hardly any Magyar inhabitants. 
A conflict between Hungary and Croatia is by no means one of the 
smallest dangers that threaten the future of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

For certain matters that were common to Hungary and ‘ Cislei- 
thania,’ as the non-Hungarian parts of the empire now began to be 
called, Count Beust established the system of delegations. Delegates 
chosen in equal number by the Parliaments of Vienna and Pest were 
to meet annually at one of these towns and deliberate on a number 
of—strictly defined and limited—questions referring to the finances, 
the army and navy, and the foreign policy of the empire. Beust, 
after remodelling the constitution of the empire, mainly devoted 
himself to his duties as Minister of Foreign Affairs. ‘ Cisleithania,’ 
as will be mentioned presently, was now governed by a cabinet that 
had its seat at Vienna. But the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
now had two colleagues, the Ministers for War and for Finance, 
continued in an exceptional position. It was understood that he 
should mediate when necessary between Austria and Hungary, and 
also act in the capacity of a mediator should conflicts arise in either 
of these two States. Though the title of ‘ Reichskanzler’ (Chancellor 
of the Empire), which was conferred on Count Beust, was not 
assumed by Count Andrassy, nor by any of Beust’s later successors, 
it has always been understood that mediation in the manner which I 
have just mentioned formed part of the duties of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. It is, indeed, by exercising these functions in a 
most injudicious manner that Count Goluchowski has within the 
last months so greatly increased the dangers which are caused by the 
constitutional struggle in Austria. 

In those parts of the empire which are not connected with 
Hungary, Beust mainly retained the ‘constitution of February.’ 
The representatives of these countries were to meet at Vienna, and 
a ministry for ‘Cisleithania’ was appointed. That these measures 
were injudicious is now the opinion of almost all Austrians. Beust 
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created a new agglomeration of smaller and larger countries, entirely 
different as regards race, history, and culture. It is characteristic of 
the artificiality of Count Beust’s new creation that up to the present 
day no real and generally accepted name for it has been found. The 
usual designation of Cisleithania is an obvious absurdity. A glance 
at the map will suffice to show how senseless such a name is when 
applied, for instance, to Dalmatia, one of the countries ruled from 
Vienna. The word ‘Austria’ also can correctly be applied only 
either to all the countries ruled by the house of Habsburg-Lorraine 
or to the archduchies of Upper and Lower Austria, which are the 
cradle of the dynasty. The official designation of the non- 
Hungarian parts of the empire is ‘the kingdoms and lands repre- 
sented in the parliament’ (of Vienna)—‘Die im Reichsrathe 
vertretenen Kénigreiche und Linder.’ 

Though the Germans willingly took part in the deliberations of 
the Parliament of ‘ Cisleithania,’ the Slavs of Bohemia and Poland 
were at first violently opposed to the new institution. They might 
perhaps have willingly consented to take part in a Vienna parliament 
that would have consisted of representatives of the whole empire. 
But when the ancient historical rights of Hungary were fully recog- 
nised, countries such as Bohemia and Poland, whose past history is a 
record of greatness such as Hungary never attained, naturally felt 
offended. Count Beust dealt differently with these two divisions of 
the empire. The partly true, partly imaginary, grievances of the 
Poles were more recent and better known thirty years ago than they 
are now. Beust was impressed by them and considered it advisable 
to make large concessions to the Poles of Galicia with regard to 
autonomy, local government, and the use of the national language. 
The Poles, who did not fail to contrast their fate with that of their 
countrymen who were under Russian or Prussian rule, gratefully 
accepted these concessions, and attended the meetings of the repre- 
sentative assembly at Vienna. Other motives also contributed to 
this decision of the Galician Poles. Galicia is a very poor country, 
and the Germans who then ruled at Vienna, naturally welcoming 
the representatives of a large Slav country in their Parliament, proved 
most generous in their votes in favour of the Galician railways. 

Matters stood differently in Bohemia, and the attitude of Count 
Beust and the new ‘Cisleithanian’ ministers was also here quite 
different. They seem to have thought that they could break the 
resistance of the Bohemians by military force, and with the aid of the 
German minority of the population. A long struggle ensued, which 
here requires the less mention as I have already given a short out- 
line of its principal features in this Review.' Bohemia is, however, 
the ‘ cockpit’ of Austrian political warfare, and almost every politica! 
crisis has been closely connected with events that occurred in 

1 ‘The Bohemian Question,’ Nineteenth Century, December 1898, 
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Bohemia. The Bohemian representatives in 1867 refused to take 
part in the deliberations of the Vienna Parliament, the existence of 
which they considered contrary to the ancient constitution of their 
country. In 1879 they finally decided to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Vienna assembly. There is now little doubt that this 
decision was premature, and it was founded on reasons that were not 
exclusively of political nature. This is, however, a matter that can 
well be left to the historians of the future, and it cannot indeed be 
well discussed now, when many of those who took part in the discus- 
sions that preceded this decision are stil alive. 

The Bohemians, indeed, entered the Vienna Parliament under 
protest, and declared that their appearance there was by no means 
to be considered as a resignation of the special rights that Bohemia 
had formerly possessed. The Bohemian deputies, however, continued 
henceforth to take part in the deliberations of the Cisleithanian 
Parliament and loyally supported those of the many Austrian 
ministers who were not entirely deaf to their demands. Some of 
these demands, such as that of the foundation of a national university 
at Prague, were indeed granted by the Vienna ministers. Though a 
German university also continued to exist at Prague, this concession 
was vehemently opposed by the Germans, as indeed every concession 
tending to appease the Bohemian people was. 

It was also a concession made to the people of Bohemia, and, 
indeed, one of really slight importance, that produced the constitu- 
tional crisis from which Austria is still suffering. Early in 1897 
Count Badeni, then head of the Austrian or ‘ Cisleithanian ’ cabinet, 
issued a decree according to which all those employed in the civil 
service in Bohemia or Moravia would after a certain date be obliged 
to prove a certain knowledge of the national—Bohemian—language. 
That this was a thoroughly just and judicious decree I have main- 
tained while it was in force® and I still maintain it now that the 
decree has—probably only temporarily—been revoked. It is 
difficult for those who do not live in the Austrian Empire to 
conceive the effect that Count Badeni’s decree produced on a large 
portion of the German inhabitants of Austria. A decree that in 
reality only consisted of a series of regulations, as to what would in 
future be required of those who wished to enter the Government’s 
service in mainly Slav countries, was supposed to be an attempt to 
force all inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia to learn the Bohemian 
language. As is so often the case under similar circumstances, the 
men of least talent and culture took the lead among the German 
opponents of Count Badeni. National fanatics such as the pastry- 
cook Iro of Eger (whose ‘ironic’ remarks greatly amused the 
Bohemians) suddenly blossomed out as leaders of the Germans. 
Under such circumstances the disgraceful scenes that occurred in 

2 Nineteenth Century, December 1898. 
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the Vienna Parliament in November 1897 were perhaps inevitable. 
The leaders of the most advanced German party, Messrs Iro, 
Schonerer and Wolf, had decided to render all parliamentary 
discussion impossible till Count Badeni’s decree, mentioned above, 
had been recalled. Though I was present—as a spectator—at some 
of the sittings of the Vienna Parliament in November 1897, I should 
be very sorry to describe what occurred there. I am writing this 
with a shorthand account of the proceedings of the night sitting 
(November 4—5) before me, and had intended to note down some 
of the invectives that were used. I find, however, that it would be 
impossible to do so except in Latin; for Latin, as Boileau said long 
ago, brave V’honméteté. 

These noisy scenes and equally noisy demonstrations in the 
streets of Vienna brought on the fall of Count Badeni’s cabinet, and 
for a short time Baron Gautsch, a very worthy government official, 
became the head of the ministry of ‘ Cisleithania.’ He was soon 
succeeded by Count Thun. Francis Count Thun, one of the very 
many Austrian ministers, is also one of the very few Austrian states- 
men. Though perfectly prepared to face unpopularity—as every 
true statesman should—he has not that foolish contempt for it, 
founded on prejudices of rank and birth, which some Austrian 
ministers affect. Count Thun had for some years been governor of 
Bohemia, and believing—rightly or wrongly—that a conspiracy 
against the Imperial government was being planned at Prague, he had 
shown great severity there. It is undoubtedly to the credit both of 
Count Thun and of the Bohemian deputies that when they met 
again in the Vienna Parliament no recriminations as to the past 
occurred on either side. It is certainly not through the influence 
of the Bohemians that Count Thun is now no longer minister. 

Count Thun was immediately confronted by the necessity of 
obtaining an agreement with Hungary on various matters of great 
financial importance. According to the agreement of 1867 the pro- 
portion in which each State of the dual empire contributes to the 
common budget, the regulations which have up to now preserved a 
commercial union between Austria and Hungary, and other matters 
of minor importance, have to be discussed by representatives of the 
two countries every ten years. It was therefore Count Thun’s duty 
to bring his proposals on these subjects before the Parliament of 
Vienna. At the meeting of that assembly scenes very similar to 
those of November 1897 again occurred. The German fanatics still 
maintained their standpoint according to which no parliamentary 
discussion of the agreements with Hungary was admissible before 
Count Badeni’s decrees, the ‘Sprachenverordnungen,’ as they were 
called, had been repealed. Meanwhile the more advanced German 
deputies continued their system of obstruction. No serious debate 
was possible; insults against the ministers and those deputies who 
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supported them, and jests that would not have been tolerated in a 
respectable alehouse, were daily incidents. It soon became evident 
that under such circumstances parliamentary debates had become a 
farce, and parliament was wisely prorogued. 

It is perhaps not out of place here to raise the question, whether 
the existence of the ‘Cisleithanian’ Parliament at Vienna is an 
advantage to the empire or not. I think the question can now 
decidedly be answered in the negative. I have already noticed that 
this parliamentary body from its beginning had but a weak and 
artificial foundation, and the events of the last two years have 
thoroughly discredited it. Both Count Badeni, when he issued his 
regulations that have been so often mentioned, and Count Thun had 
the support of the majority of the Vienna Parliament. Yet all 
deliberation was rendered impossible by the conduct of a few noisy 
demagogues and the success of their tactics—which will be mentioned 
presently—almost invites others to imitate their method. The con- 
stitutions of 1861 and 1867 are free gifts of the sovereign, who is 
therefore entitled to change or amend these enactments. If the 
choice of delegates who were either at Vienna or Pest to meet the 
representatives of Hungary was made over to the local parliaments 
of the different parts of ‘ Cisleithania,’ if these countries were granted 
a far more extensive autonomy and the Vienna Parliament was 
entirely suppressed, Austria would, I think, enter the twentieth 
century under far more favourable auspices. It may be said that 
such a reorganisation would render these provincial representative 
bodies too powerful. But there is no reason why some of the rights 
hitherto assumed by the Parliament of Vienna should not be assumed 
by the sovereign himself and his initiative and authority considerably 
widened. This could displease only constitutional pedants; for in 
the vast Habsburg Empire men are unanimous in their love and 
veneration for the Emperor, whose magnificent intellectual capacity, 
kindness and wisdom every year become clearer to his subjects. 

These possible constitutional changes, however, belong to the 
future rather than to the present. To return to Count Thun, I 
should mention that the minister as a last resource decided to avail 
himself of the now celebrated paragraph 14 of the Austrian con- 
stitution. This much-discussed paragraph, which has perhaps not 
been read by all its critics, declares that: ‘Should the urgent 
necessity of adopting measures, which according to the constitution 
require the sanction of Parliament, arise at a moment when 
Parliament is not sitting, such measures may be ordained by 
Imperial decree on the responsibility of the entire cabinet.’ The 
paragraph then limits the powers conferred by these Imperial decrees, 
both with regard to their extent and their duration, and states that 
such decrees mnst be submitted to the Parliament, within four 
weeks from the time of its reassembling. This stipulation, or 
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‘paragraph,’ as it is called in Austria, had already formed part of 
the constitution of 1861. The author of that constitution, Baron 
Schmerling, is indeed reported to have said that with this one 
paragraph he could overturn all the other paragraphs of his new- 
fangled constitution. The paragraph is undoubtedly a constitutional 
monstrosity ; but it is very doubtful whether, in a country that has 
an artificial constitution opposed to the views and the historical 
traditions of a large part of the population, such enactments are not 
necessary to avoid a complete dead-lock and the entire breakdown of 
the administrative mechanism. It must also be remembered that 
the now famous paragraph was entirely of German fabrication, and 
had been voted by the Vienna Parliament at a time when both the 
Bohemians and the Conservative landowners (Count Thun’s own 
party) were represented neither in the Parliament nor in the Go- 
vernment of Austria. 

Count Thun now used the famed paragraph for the purpose of 
passing certain agreements which he had concluded with the 
Hungarian ministers. This step was absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of preventing the rupture of the very slight link that still 
connects Austria with Hungary. The outcry caused by this measure 
will be remembered by all who take even a slight interest in Austrian 
politics. Insults of every sort were levelled against Count Thun. 
The assailants ranged from the grave editor of the most prominent 
Vienna paper, who suggested that the minister should be impeached, 
to the street-boy who climbed the tower of the Count’s castle at 
Tetschen on the Elbe, and chalked the fatal number ‘14’ on 
its wall. 

Count Thun bore these attacks with the greatest equanimity, 
feeling certain that he had acted for the good of his sovereign and of 
the commonwealth. He was preparing to defend his policy before 
the Vienna Parliament when one of those sudden changes took 
place which are so characteristic of Austrian political life. Count 
Thun, who still had a considerable majority in the Vienna Parliament, 
was suddenly dismissed and a government official, Count Manfred 
Clary, who had held various government appointments and was then 
governor of Styria, took his place. The first step that Count Clary 
took was to revoke the regulations as to the use of the Bohemian 
language which Count Badeni had issued and which had so greatly 
offended the Germans. 

Public opinion is no doubt right in pointing to Count Golu- 
chowski, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, as the originator of this 
sudden change. Count Goluchowski, formerly Austro-Hungarian 
minister at Bucharest, has for some years been in charge of the 
Austrian Foreign Office. It is difficult to write with due moderation 
of the political career of Count Goluchowski. In his immediate 
political sphere he had already proved a complete failure before he 
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had, by his intervention in the internal affairs of Austria, done that 
country incalculable harm. As regards his diplomatic appointments 
—a matter that may appear unimportant, but is hardly really so in 
view of the troubled state of European politics—Count Goluchowski 
has been most unfortunate. He has not only maintained at their 
diplomatic posts men whose notorious incapacity has long rendered 
their recall desirable, but he has also selected among younger men 
those whom it was least desirable to select. Men who havea thorough 
knowledge of the Austrian Foreign Office affirm that Count Goluchow- 
ski greatly favours the ‘Streber.’ The word is Viennese, but the type 
is to be found in other countries also. In Austria it may be defined 
as describing those foreign office employés who with little talent and 
less learning combine an amazing amount of self-confidence and 
always swarm in the passages of the ‘ Ballplatz’* when they think 
that an important appointment is vacant. In his foreign policy Count 
Goluchowski has feebly and nervously endeavoured to follow the steps 
of his more brilliant predecessors. He has maintained the alliance 
with Germany and Italy, and been, perhaps, more servile as regards 
the former Power than his predecessors were. He does not appear to 
have grasped that since the Austrian Empire has again been on terms 
of friendship with Russia, it is no longer tied down to one alliance, but 
can act independently. Austria governed by a German minority may 
be feeble, but with a government that is thoroughly trusted by the 
Slav majority of the population, Austria would be one of the most 
powerful, perhaps the most powerful, country in Europe. Such con- 
siderations seem above the level of Count Goluchowski’s intellect. 
Narrow-minded and bigoted German views seem to be those of the 
Count and his ‘entourage.’ It is certainly to be regretted that in 
the Vienna Parliament a Bohemian deputy should the other day 
have described the Foreign Minister and his friends as the 
‘ Goluchowski-syndicate.’* But such remarks, however unseemly, 
show which way the current of popular feeling is streaming. Those 
who, like the writer of these lines, were present at the recent 
demonstrations at Prague that immediately followed the repeal of 
Count Badeni’s decrees were struck by the indignation and intense 
disappointment shown by many quiet and orderly citizens of the 
town who were by no means rioters. There is no doubt that the 
step recently taken on the initiative of Count Goluchowski has 
greatly disturbed public belief in the stability of affairs. Much 
good work done by former ministers has been undone by the repeal 
of regulations that the Bohemians had already learnt to consider 
permanent and to which the Germans were gradually becoming 


* The Ballplatz is a square in Vienna where the Foreign Office is situated. That 
office itself is colloquially known as the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 


* Of course an allusion to the Dreyfus case, which in Austria also attracted much 
attention. 
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reconciled. The fact that this step was taken in opposition to the 
majority of the Vienna Parliament, and mainly for the purpose of 
pacifying brawlers such as Messrs. Iro and Wolf, gives it somewhat 
the character of a capitulation, and of ‘a serious infringement of the 
authority of government,’ as it was called in the manifesto of the 
Bohemian great landowners. For this sudden and serious break in 
the continuity of the process of the gradual and peaceful recasting 
of the Austrian parliamentary institutions Count Goluchowski is 
undoubtedly responsible. 

Every loyal citizen will not only earnestly desire the continuance 
of Austria, but also consider that continuance a certainty. I feel 
as strongly on this point as I did a year ago. But the events of the 
last weeks have certainly cast a gloom over the land. The small and 
historically distinct Slav countries that form a part of the Austrian 
Empire well know that it is to the fact that they belong to that large 
and powerful country that they owe the preservation of their distinct 
nationality and language. They therefore believe as firmly in the 
necessity of the existence of the Austrian Empire as Palacky did half 
a century ago; many, it is true, think that the parliamentary institu- 
tions should be modified in a manner not dissimilar from that which 
I have outlined above. All intelligent Germans also know that the 
Protestant German Empire has little sympathy with them, and that 
they fare better as citizens of Austria, even though those who wish to 
obtain government appointments may have to learn Slav languages. 

The events of the last weeks have certainly produced a great 
change, and tte responsibility of those who are responsible for it 
is very great. During the last years of the reign of the Emperor 
Napoleon the Third, Thiers, in the Corps Législatif, addressed to the 
ministers the memorable words: ‘Il n’y a plus une fau‘e 4 com- 
mettre!’ Count Goluchowski and the present Austrian ministers 
should take these words to heart! 

LitTzow. 
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Off Cape St. Vincent, Tuesday, the 31st of October.—A change 
of scene—or, rather, many changes—will await the diarist this month. 
Instead of the fog-laden streets of London I have had the rushing 
seas of the Atlantic, and in place of the talk of the club that of the 
smoking-room of a great mail vessel outward bound to those portions 
of our Empire which lie on the further side of the world. At first 
sight it might seem that it would be difficult for the writer of a 
political diary to keep touch with the course of events whilst cut off, 
not only from London, but from the solid earth itself. Yet from the 
novel standpoint of an ocean traveller there is something to be 
observed and something to be learned. 

Our ship left England when the country was palpitating with 
anxiety concerning the position in South Africa. Everybody was 
scanning the telegram boards in the clubs or eagerly buying the 
latest editions of the evening newspapers with their newest series 
of distorted rumours. The concentration of the little force under 
General Yule with the main body of the army in Natal under Sir 
George White had been successfully accomplished ; but no man could 
tell what was to follow, and in the highest military quarters it was 
known that for many days to come the situation would be a grave 
one. It was a strange experience at such a time to be suddenly and 
peremptorily cut off from all sources of news, to be left for days at a 
stretch without newspapers or telegrams, and to have to wait for the 
best part of a week to gain any fresh intelligence of what was 
happening at the scene of operations. 

But we are nothing as a people if not practical, and when once 
the two or three hundred men and women on board the mail steamer 
realised the fact that they were thus isolated from the news for 
which they longed so intensely, they accepted the inevitable without 
repining. Strange to say, although there are soldiers not a few on 
board my ship, I have heard very little speculation as to the nature 
of the news that we hope to receive in a few hours. The one point 
upon which all men seem to feel a calm assurance that would strike 
the foreigner as bordering upon effrontery is as to the certainty of 
our ultimate victory. For the rest we appear to be content to accept 
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the lack of daily and hourly telegrams from the front just as the 
older men amongst us accepted the long blank days that elapsed 
between successive mails from the Crimea or from India in the year 
of England’s agony and glory. That the Imperial note sounds high 
in our ship need hardly be said. Nearly half of our passengers are 
colonists, returning to the Australias and New Zealand. They are 
more outspoken in their devotion to the common flag and to the 
Imperial idea than most of us Englishmen are. Even those among 
them who claim to be old-time Radicals shake their heads over such 
doctrines as have been propounded of late by certain Radicals of 
eminence. 

The last newspapers handed to us as our ship was leaving Plymouth 
contained the report of Lord Rosebery’s speech at Bath. Let me 
simply record as a witness—possibly not impartial, but certainly 
faithful—the manner of its reception in our floating microcosm. Not 
from one, but from all, without regard to his or her political opinions, 
there came a cry of joy. The Little Englander is hardly to be found 
anong the passengers in the mail steamers which day by day are 
weaving the warp and woof of our Empire into one compact and 
harmonious fabric ; and among the larger Englishmen with whom I 
am consorting at present there is‘only one confident anticipation as 
to the future of Lord Rosebery. They are none the less inclined to 
cling to it because he himself sees things in a different light. 

Gibraltar, Wednesday, the 1st of November.—I never saw the 
Rock wear a more gloomy aspect than that which it presented to-day 
as our ship drew towards it in the early dawn. It is an accepted 
duty on the part of the traveller to watch the approach of his ship to 
Gibraltar, and there were many at their posts this morning with 
hearts full of exultation at the thought that they were about to see 
for the first time in their lives the fortress which speaks more 
defiantly than any other spot on earth of the might and resolution 
of Great Britain. But it was not altogether an exhilarating sight 
to-day. The hated Levanter was blowing, and as a consequence the 
summit of the Rock was covered by that dense black cloud which 
is the dread of its inhabitants. On the right the hills of Africa 
showed clearly in the grey of the morning. On the left Algeciras 
and the Spanish coast were bathed in sunshine, but ‘ Gib’ remained 
swathed in gloom—as dismal as a London street in fog. Behind us, 
steaming through the Straits side by side, with the nice regularity 
of soldiers on parade, were two cruisers—the vanguard of the Channel 
Squadron, which we had passed off Cape Spartel. In the roadstead 
of ‘Gib’—soon to be converted into a secure harbour, thanks to the 
Naval Works Act of Lord Spencer’s board —were a couple of battle- 
ships and some torpedo-boat destroyers. All around us were the 
visible proofs of our strength as a great naval Power. It was whilst 
we were exulting in these signs of the national vigour that there 
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came to us the news of Ladysmith and the capitulation of 2,000 
British troops! It is already old news in London. It cannot have 
been received anywhere on the banks of the Thames with greater 
horror and consternation than that which greeted it when it ran round 
our saloon as we sat at breakfast this morning. There were seasoned 
soldiers among us, and it was by them that the full meaning of the 
news was first realised. ‘Worse than Majuba’ was the verdict of 
these skilled judges. And when by-and-by we met high military 
and naval officers on shore the impression was deepened rather than 
lightened. Perhaps our distance from home, and the meagreness of 
the telegram which conveyed the news, made the pain and misery 
all the more acute. But certain it is that nowhere can that news 
have been received with more intense dismay than that which pre- 
vailed in and around the famous ‘ Rock’ this morning. 

One does not know as yet what the verdict of London upon the 
grave disaster has been. Here, among military men at all events, it was 
given with swiftness and unanimity. Not upon the men who fought 
till death released them from their vows, or until surrender was 
forced upon them, did the responsibility seem to lie. It was upon 
the General who had permitted himself to be out-manceuvred by the 
foe that the responsibility was laid. A sad day indeed for England ! 
But happily not, so far as one can judge, a day on which we have 
reason to blush for the valour or loyalty of our soldiers. 

Now, as we are steaming away from Gibraltar, still wrapped in 
gloom, physical as well as moral, we encounter a sight that under 
different circumstances might well exhilarate us. Steaming in a 
majestic line the eight battleships of the Channel Squadron are to 
be seen, steering straight for the shelter of the New Mole. Sucha 
spectacle of living strength upon the waters no other nation in the 
world can offer to the eye of the spectator. But as we steam away 
over the blue Mediterranean our hearts are saddened by the thought 
that in a brief hour our sailors on these ships will, like ourselves, 
have learned the sad news of Ladysmith. 

Marseilles, Friday, the 3rd of November.—The first intimation 
conveyed to us this afternoon, when our ship anchored off the port of 
Marseilles, was that the people of the town were in a state of 
exuberant delight over our reverses in South Africa, and the English 
officers on board were specially warned not to make themselves 
conspicuous if they went on shore. Upon the whole it does an 
Englishman no harm thus to be made to feel that the outside world 
regards him in a different light from that in which he is accustomed 
to regard himself. At present, it is true, the storm of Anglophobism 
is raging with a severity that is almost startling. From East to 
West and North to South throughout Europe there is hardly a 
journal which does not exult in the thought of the losses we have 
sustained and in the prospect of the disasters that are so freely 
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predicted for us. Happily for our feelings we are not thin-skinned 
as a people, and at a moment like the present, when we have enough 
to deal with in the actual crisis in South Africa, the jibes of our 
foreign friends do not even assume the importance of pin-pricks. 
We have our consolations moreover. To-day’s French papers, for 
example, contain some generous tributes to the candour of Sir 
George White in assuming the full responsibility for the reverse at 
Ladysmith, and some reflections upon the different manner in which 
Englishmen and Frenchmen receive news of nationa) disasters that 
are distinctly gratifying to our amour propre. Whatever criticisms 
may be passed upon the generalship which has allowed itself to be 
out-manceuvred by the amateur tacticians of Pretoria, no one cries 
out that we have been betrayed ; but here, upon our little vessel, as 
yonder in London, only one sentiment seems to prevail. We have 
to go through with the task we have undertaken, and to go through 
with it in such a manner that we shall ‘ mak siccar.’ 

In the meantime there are some things in the great batch of 
English newspapers that reached us to-day that do not tend to 
edification. The eagerly expected comments of the leading journals 
on the disaster at Ladysmith are indeed worthy of the Press in its 
best mood. There are but few attempts at that amateur strategy to 
which on smaller occasions the average newspaper man is prone. 
There are no wild cries of panic, no hot demands for the summary 
punishment of offenders whose guilt has yet to be proved. We are 
entitled to take note of the calm and sober dignity with which our 
journalists discuss a grave reverse as one of the more pleasing 
symptoms of the moment. After all, the race that can accept disaster 
in this spirit of fortitude and determination is not played out, no 
matter what the lively journalists of the boulevards may choose to say 
or think. 

But, as usual, the voice of irresponsible egotism is not unheard 
even in this crisis. Here are two gentlemen—NMr. Philip Stanhope and 
Mr, Bryn Roberts—writing to justify their opposition to the Vote of 
Credit. It is amusing to see that though they entered the same lobby 
they did so for different reasons. Here, too, is the old controversy 
still going on as to the merits and demerits of that original dispute 
that has landed us in this great and tragical campaign. Into that 
question stern and full inquiry will in due time be made. But this 
is not a moment when the cackling of the geese can save the citadel 
or be of any public service whatever. It is not easy to understand the 
columns of arguments on the vexed questions raised at the Bloemfon- 
tein Conference which are still allowed toappear in our daily newspapers. 
After all, those questions were peremptorily closed for the present with 
the firing of the first shot. Whether they will ever again acquire 
practical importance is doubtful. It does not seem to be recognised 
that, whatever may have been the blunders of British statesmanship 
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during the last twelve months—and that there have been blunders I 
imagine none will deny—the proof we now have of the strength of the 
Boers, and of the vast preparations which through a long series of years 
they have been making for the present struggle, raises the question 
of our position in South Africa to a new plane. In future those who 
seek to justify our part in this war will be more inclined to point 
to the bloody field of Ladysmith and to the colossal armaments of 
General Joubert, than to the wavering promises of President Kruger 
or the despatches of Mr. Reitz, For the moment this typical 
company of Englishmen is in a happier frame of mind than that 
which distinguished it when we left Gibraltar. The latest news 
modifies to some extent the disaster of last Monday ; and though we 
read in the French newspapers of this evening that Ladysmith is 
already in the hands of the Boers, we do not believe the tale, trust- 
ing rather to General White’s confident assurance that the place is 
so far safe. Above all, we see that at home,’as here, the sense of 
what duty demands is paramount, and that ‘Thorough’ is once 
more the national watchword. So it is with lighter hearts that we 
see the twinkling lamps of Marseilles, the city which hates us, fading 
into the night, and face once more the storm-swept waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

Naples, Monday, the 6th of November.—After all, there is some- 
thing in the consciousness that one is surrounded by an atmosphere 
of friendliness. If that pleasure was not allowed to us at Marseilles, 
we can at least experience it here. In ‘the great sinful streets of 
Naples’ yesterday nobody looked askance at any of our party because 
we were Englishmen, and the Italian press was not filled with 
libellous cartoons and venomous innuendoes against the British. 
The newspapers which have reached us, however, are not reassuring 
reading. The absence of news from Ladysmith disquiets everybody, 
and one can realise the effect it has in London. One notable feature 
of the latest London journals is the manner in which they are 
beginning to discuss the Ladysmith disaster. I have recorded the 
fact that when the news first reached our little company there was 
an almost unanimous condemnation of the tactics of the General. 
It was a surprise to us, when the first newspapers reached us after the 
disaster, to find that little was said upon this subject. But now the 
floodgates of criticism have been opened, and the Morning Post in 
particular distinguishes itself by its fierce attack upon the Govern- 
ment. Last month I hinted at the storm which was gathering and 
ready to break out when a reverse occurred. There is no doubt that 
a sharp reckoning will be demanded of those who are responsible for 
the delays that have taken place in the transport of the Army Corps 
to African soil, as well as for some of the appointments to the Staff. 
We may expect, too, that the professional ‘ Army reformers’ will make 
themselves heard next session, when the lessons of the Transvaal are 
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weighed. We seem to have come to a watershed in our national 
history ; and already men are talking as though, in the new era on 
which we are entering, a few steps only would be needed in order to 
bring us to the conscription. The people who talked with light 
hearts of war three months ago, scarcely saw to what goal they were 
directing their steps. 

Cairo, Friday, the 10th of November.—lI leave my little company 
of fellow-voyagers to continue their long journey to India and 
Australia, and find myself here at one of the chief centres of political 
interest for our race. To those who see the events of the last fort- 
night in their true proportion, and who realise the fact that the 
strength of the Empire remains absolutely untouched by a solitary 
disaster, there is no need to speak of the inspiration which a visit to 
Egypt affords the Englishman. Coming by railway from Port Said 
last night, the train stopped unexpectedly at a wayside station, and I 
saw inscribed on the dim lamps the historic words ‘ Tel-el-Kebir.’ 
‘ Here and here did England help me; how can I help England ?’ is 
the thought that springs unbidden to the lips of an Englishman when 
he finds himself on such a scene. I think of the young naval officer 
who guided our soldiers by the stars on their night march to the 
ramparts held by Arabi, and who gave his life, as so many are doing 
to-day in South Africa upon the field of battle. ‘Did I not lead 
them straight, sir?’ cried the boy with his last exultant breath. 
Somehow or other the turmoil of St. Stephen’s and the talk of 
the clubs seem faint and distant under the brilliant Egyptian 
night, and one feels that it is not only at Westminster that the 
destinies of England are fashioned and her course steered beneath 
the eternal stars. Curiously enough, we were stopped at Tel-el- 
Kebir in order that the luggage of an English officer—who last 
year was at Fashoda with Lord Kitchener—might be rescued from the 
compartment of which I was the sole occupant. The gallant Major 
had apparently failed to look after his own effects on his debarcation 
at Port Said, and they had accordingly gone astray—just as our lost 
battalions at Ladysmith did two weeks ago. The Egyptian station- 
master had received telegraphic instructions to recover ‘seven 
pieces.’ There were nine in the carriage which did not belong to 
me. But, seven being the number he had been told to remove from 
the train, he obligingly offered me a choice of any two of the 
portmanteaus I might like to claim, and seemed surprised and 
disappointed when I declined the proposal. ‘Sir, you got all you 
want ?’ he inquired when I had at last convinced him that I did 
not desire to enrich myself at the expense of his client. ‘ Very well ; 
I take the rest.’ It seemed to me that there was a suspicion of an 
apologue in the words, Certainly in Egypt we seem to have got all 
we want, and to have left the rest of the world only that which we do 
not covet for ourselves. Here in Cairo the old venom which so long 
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assailed us with unmeasured vituperation is dying out. We now 
have an English daily newspaper in Egypt which tells the truth, and 
the most scurrilous of the Anglophobe French journals have 
disappeared. Tommy Atkins is master of the place, and struts about, 
even under the shadow of the Pyramids and the unchanging eyes of 
the Sphinx, as though he were conscious of the fact. Ever since 
Fashoda a change has been passing over the face of Egypt. In the 
shops, where French only was formerly spoken, the English language 
is now in use, and Anglo-Saxon influence seems to be growing daily. 
It hardly needs the evidence of the emotion that passes over the 
crowd, when the carriage of Lord Cromer is seen dashing through the 
streets, to prove that the Egyptian has learned whose will it is that is 
now supreme. 

To-day’s telegrams bring us not only reassuring news from South 
Africa, but the speeches of Lord Wolseley and Lord Salisbury at the 
Guildhall. In both may be read the truth that England has put 
her hand to the plough in earnest, end that, for weal or woe, she 
means to drive the furrow straight to the end. The opinions of the 
English garrison in Cairo on such questions as the agreement with 
Germany over Samoa and the possible intervention of the Continental 
Powers in South African affairs are not perhaps of deep concern. 
The soldier necessarily looks at every question from a single stand- 
point. But at least there is here a clear recognition of the fact that 
we mean to go our own way, and that we shall draw freely upon the 
immeasurable resources of the nation for the means necessary to 
enable us to do so. This plain intimation of our purpose has 
already produced its effect in Cairo, and has silenced the few alien 
voices which dared to predict that we had come to the limits of 
our power. In no part of the world does prestige count for so 
much on our behalf as it does here, where we hold the land that so 
many races and so many ages have coveted with a mere handful of 
British troops. 

The Government are of course aware of the fact that in a few 
days a great naval demonstration is to be made by France at Port 
Said on the occasion of the unveiling of the statue of De Lesseps, 
which stands—already unveiled—on the breakwater at the entrance 
to the Canal. It is confidently believed that Great Britain will not 
allow this demonstration to take place without providing for a similar 
representation of her own naval strength. Indeed it is even hoped 
in English circles here that the presence of the Channel Squadron in 
the Mediterranean is not unconnected with this event. Not only to 
be strong, but to show ourselves to be strong, seems to be the line 
which finds most favour with the world at large nowadays. It is 
hardly the policy which would have commended itself to the makers 
of modern England, but it is one that is clearly appreciated by the 
readers of our Jingo newspapers. For this reason it is that British 
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Cairo protests against the French naval demonstration at Port Said 
being allowed to take place without a counter-demonstration on our 
own part. 

Egypt is, perhaps, an incongruous background to the newspaper 
of to-day. Here is the Daily Mail—a week old—in my hand, and 
this morning I was standing in the tomb of kings whose dynasties 
were lost in the mists of time, before ever Moses led his people forth 
from their captivity. Where the Romans came and went, leaving 
but a scratch upon the surface of the monuments of bygone great- 
ness ; where Napoleon himself was but a shadow as fleeting as the 
night, the politics of to-day assume proportions that can hardly 
gratify the politicians. It needs one’s faith in the old Carlylean 
doctrine that to-day itself is part and parcel of eternity to induce a 
real interest in the events of the hour. But our soothsayers are none 
the less confident, and each reads the lesson taught by history after 
his own fashion. To realise the littleness of Little Englandism, one 
may well come here ; but, as a bitter after-thought, comes the con- 
viction of the fantastic blunder that leads men to believe that the 
glory of an Empire is something that endures. From that folly at 
least one is saved by the monuments of Egypt. 

Port Said, Monday, the 13th’ of November.—Once more I am 
en route, one of a little company of English men and women 
journeying homewards. In the new society in which I find myself 
there are elements that were not represented on my outward-bound 
vessel, and that closely touch the questions of the hour. To-day, for 
example—as I gathered from the brief telegrams at the Turf Club 
at Cairo—Europe is still busily discussing the meaning of Lord 
Salisbury’s Guildhall speech and the real character of the settlement 
with Germany regarding Samoa. Among my fellow-travellers is the 
English naval officer who represented England during the period of 
severe stress in Samoa, when the rivalry between this country and 
Germany reached its most acute stage. He is coming home, after 
serving his country well in one of those little difficulties in which 
our sailors have to exercise the faculties of diplomatists as well as 
fighting men. England after all, it seems in the opinion of experts, 
has got the only thing she really covets—a good harbour. The only 
real regret that is aroused by the news of the surrender of our interest in 
Samoa arises from sympathy with the English settlers on the island, 
who cannot endure German methods, and who will ‘clear out’ toa 
man when German rule becomes supreme. Otherwise this settle- 
ment, which has filled France with chagrin and the Anglophobes 
of Berlin with consternation, is wholly advantageous. 

Other members of our little floating world are fresh from Lord 
Kitchener’s latest expedition against the Khalifa—English officers 
who, so far from having had a surfeit of warfare in the desert, have 
seized the earliest moment of their release from pressing duty in the 
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Soudan to hurry home to England, intent upon securing a fresh term 
of service in South Africa. They are literally counting the hours 
until they can reach Pall Mall and present themselves at the War 
Office. One of the gallant little band has spent a whole year at 
Fashoda, and for many months of that time was without a single 
white companion. He has penetrated to latitude 7° south, has 
fished in the waters of the Sobat, made treaties with tribes of naked 
savages on the borders of Abyssinia, and borne the privations and 
tedium of an exile of which the only redeeming feature was that 
provided by the garden that the intrepid Major Marchand created 
on the banks of the Nile. The deadly fever of the country has laid 
its grip upon the brave young fellow. He looks fitter for a spell of 
nursing at home than for an immediate return to active work. But 
he is the keenest of all in his desire to knock at the fateful door in 
Pall Mall and seek a place of danger in the field. Nothing less will 
serve him than to travel at one long stretch from Marseilles to 
London. Of such are the men by whom the British Empire has been 
built—pawns only in the game in which statesmen and politicians 
assume the chief réles, but perhaps more essential to the erection 
of the mighty fabric than the most prominent of the players in the 
‘high chess game’ of public affairs. 

How keen this travelling company of plain soldiers and sailors 
is for news, is evidenced by the fact that more than once since leaving 
Colombo the ordinary routine of a mail steamer has been abandoned 
and passing ships outward-bound signalled for news from the front. 
They are full of praise of the Opposition at home, and of the way in 
which the country—with exceptions that they dismiss as insignificant 
—has offered a united front to the world in presence of a great 
emergency. They are too modest to realise the fact that they, in 
their impetuous haste for further service, and in their eager quest of 
news of the flag, even when steaming over the hot waters of the Red 
Sea, furnish an example not less striking or impressive of the solid- 
arity of our race. 

Naples, Thursday, 16th of November.—Quarantine regulations 
forbid any communication from our ship to the shore, but happily 
they permit the delivery on board of a full supply of the London 
newspapers down to Monday. The assurance that all is well at 
Ladysmith, that the Army Corps is being landed in daily instalments 
on African soil, and that everywhere our forces are holding their 
own, is received, after the silence of the last few days, with outspoken 
satisfaction. But there is grief among our scanty company, for the 
casualties which the journals we have received to-day announce come 
home to more than one on board. The full report of the speech of 
Lord Salisbury confirms the telegrams. It is a notable utterance, 
worthy of the moment and the subject. Nor is the declaration of 
Sir Henry Fowler at Wolverhampton less remarkable. Naturally it 
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will be received with disfavour by the representatives of the extreme 
Radical party ; but, if one may judge from a careful study of the 
papers just received, that party has dwindled away in an amazing 
fashion during the last few days. From the ‘vantage point of 
distance it looks, indeed, as though the most remarkable features 
of the present situation in England were the obliteration for the 
moment of the ordinary party lines; the softening, one might 
almost say the disappearance, of the old partisan spirit. The Exeter 
election tells its own tale, and confirms the belief that, just now at 
least, party battles in the usual form are out of the question. Perhaps 
in London and in the familiar atmosphere of Pall Mall one may 
find that things are not what they seem when looked at from 
our isolated standpoint on board ship, but here at least we seem to 
see the country moving in one direction and animated by one 
sentiment. 

The Continental Press is still intensely hostile. The comic papers 
are savage and indecent in their exultation over our supposed defeats, 
which some of them continue to record daily. Even Italian journal- 
ism appears to be envenomed against us. But clearly the sober truth 
is entering the minds of publicists of the highest class, both in Paris 
and Berlin, and the illusions which prevailed two weeks ago are being 
steadily dispelled. The visit of the Emperor William—first scoffed at 
as an impossibility, and to the last regarded as improbable—has mani- 
festly made a deep impression upon the Continental mind. The 
‘ isolation of England,’ which seemed to have become an accomplished 
fact, has suddenly been reduced once more to an idle vision. 

The death of Mr. Jacob Bright deserves a word of more than 
formal notice. He was not only the brother of John Bright, but he 
was a man of high ability, of a rare sweetness of character, and of an 
untarnished loyalty to the principles he professed. If, in addition to 
his intellectual qualities, he had been the owner of a voice like his 
brother’s, there are many who believe that he would have rivalled 
even that illustrious man in the fame of his oratory. But the 
weakness of the throat from which he suffered throughout his life 
destroyed his powers as a public speaker. Happily it did not affect 
his courage, which was as great as that of his more distinguished 
relative; whilst his fidelity to the truth, as he saw it, made him one 
of the best representatives of the highest type of English Liberalism 
that the present generation has known. 

The controversy in certain newspapers as to the interpretation 
to be put upon Lord Salisbury’s disclaimer of any intention on the 
part of the English Government to annex territory hardly seems to 
come within the range of practical politics. No one can deny that 
Lord Salisbury bas from the first made it clear that with the 
outbreak of war the old Conventions are rendered not so much 
obsolete as absolutely non-existent. It is equally certain that the 
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policy of Majuba cannot be repeated—not because Christianity, as 
Mr. Jesse Collings seems to think, has proved a failure, but because 
experience has taught us that in the interests of all the different 
races and classes of South Africa an entirely different arrangement 
must henceforth be made. But if it is rather futile to read into 
the Prime Minister’s language at the Guildhall a declaration that is 
absolutely opposed to the general sense of his speech, what is one to 
think of the people who are so desperately afraid that Lord 
Salisbury may adopt a policy of ‘magnanimity’? After all, 
magnanimity is one of the great forces of the world, and the 
statesman who deliberately selected as his own a policy the reverse of 
magnanimous, and who shut out from his view every feeling of 
generosity—not to say of fairness—towards a beaten opponent would 
be guilty of an error still greater than that of the man who thought 
first of the feelings of those whom he had conquered, and only 
secondarily of the interests of his own people and country. One 
might have hoped that the bitter experiences of the last three 
weeks would have made men feel that magnanimity was at least 
something not to be despised. It is too soon to discuss the future 
of South Africa. But those journals that make haste to protest 
against the supposed weakness of Lord Salisbury on the side of 
generosity, only barb the darts that are being aimed against us 
by our foreign critics. 

London, Monday, the 20th of November.—It is interesting to 
note the changes in opinion which have taken place here in little 
more than four weeks. A month ago London and its newspapers 
were confident that the war was to be quickly and triumphantly 
ended. The great Army Corps which was then being despatched 
was to arrive too late for service in the field, and the submission of 
the Boers was regarded as imminent. As a consequence the air was 
filled with the angry recriminations of the politicians, whilst the 
sympathisers with President Kruger felt themselves free to give open 
expression to their feelings in favour of a foe whose weakness 
entitled him to compassion rather than hatred. To-day we have had 
our lesson, and a different mood prevails. Once more we have been 
taught the folly of despising our enemy, and in a hundred British 
homes the bereaved have learned what war really is. It follows that 
a singular change has passed over the more intelligent portion of the 
public. The war, if it was ever popular, is certainly not popular now, 
except with the unthinking mob fed upon the flatulent diet pro- 
vided by our ‘ Yellow press.’ It has been strange during the past 
month to note how, even among the soldiers with whom I have been 
brought in contact, the war, in which they are so keen to take part, 
is regarded with disfavour. ‘Surely it could have been avoided’ was 
the remark made to me not by one but by many officers eagerly 
seeking for service in South Africa. But it has not been avoided, we 
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are in the middle of the struggle, and our duty is to carry it on to 
the end. 

So far as the military situation is concerned, the disposition 
to-day is to regard it more hopefully. If Ladysmith can hold 
out for another week or ten days—and Sir George White pro- 
fesses to feel no doubt upon this point—then we shall certainly 
have passed the critical stage, and General Joubert’s great plan of 
campaign will have failed. The care taken to prevent the publica- 
tion of news from the front has reduced our newspapers to mere 
speculations, more or less intelligent. Nobody grumbles, strange to 
say, at the manner in which the ‘Special Correspondents’ have 
been silenced by the Generals. There is even in the clubs a secret 
chuckling over the way in which this closure has been applied, and it 
seems to be agreed that the palmy days of the War Correspondent 
have passed away for ever. But without his assistance our amateur 
strategists at home are reduced, as I have said, to more or less idle 
speculation. Still, certain facts stand out clearly. The first is that 
General Joubert has brought into the field the full military strength 
of the Transvaal, and has risked the better part of his army in the 
attempt to rush Natal and obtain possession of Durban. If that 
scheme should miscarry, owing to the successful defence of Ladysmith, 
his first campaign will have been a failure. This will not end the 
war, but, unless we are still more grossly deceived as to the Boer 
forces than we have been as to their armaments, it will be impossible 
for them to raise fresh armies or to maintain the present armies in 
the field against the overwhelming forces now being hurried to the 
front. That Sir George White has received peremptory orders to 
remain strictly upon the defensive is universally believed. If he 
does so, there should be no doubt as to the result. Strange stories 
are told as to the relations between the War Office and that gallant 
officer; but they are gossip merely, and not worth repeating. For 
the present it is sufficient to say that whilst grave anxiety is still felt 
in Pall Mall, there is a confident belief that the worst is over—or will 
be within a week. 

The political situation at home that has been created by the war 
has not changed so much as might have been anticipated. For the 
moment indeed, despite the fight maintained so stoutly by the 
Daily Chronicle, mere partisan controversy is suspended. The 
elections that have taken place during the month furnish irrefutable 
evidence of this fact. The nation has taken Lord Rosebery’s advice, 
and has given its support to the man at the helm. But even this 
fact does not prove that the war is popular, nor does it alter the 
determination of the Opposition to maintain its full right to criticise 
the action of Ministers, not only in the negotiations which preceded 
the war, but in those which must attend its conclusion. If the 
struggle in the field is not brought to a close before next February, 
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the Radicals are confident that they will be able to exercise their full 
Parliamentary influence in the settlement of the terms of peace. 
But here the divided, one might say the distracted, condition of the © 
Opposition makes itself apparent. Whilst the extreme section, who 
share the views attributed to Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, 
cling to the hope that when the terrible struggle is at an end we 
shall go back to the state of things that existed before President 
Kruger issued his ultimatum, plus a Franchise Act and constitutional 
rights for the Uitlanders, the majority even of Radicals, and all that 
section of the party which looks to Lord Rosebery for inspiration, 
recognise the fact that the question of supremacy has been raised 
in earnest on both sides in South Africa, and that the arbitrament of 
the sword must now settle that as well as minor problems. Indeed, 
as I have already pointed out, there is an almost angry intolerance of 
the idea that when the time comes for the settlement of the future 
of South Africa the case of the Boers shall be treated with magna- 
nimity. I believe that it will call for a higher and a more clear- 
sighted statesmanship than that which has been applied to the 
Transvaal Question during the last four years to devise a settlement 
that shall combine the elements of justice and stability. 

The visit of the German Emperor has been taken with a rather 
remarkable sang-froid, all things being considered. People have been 
disgusted by the blatant vulgarity of the newspaper cartoon which 
gave a flattering presentment of his Imperial Majesty labelled ‘A 
Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed.’ To-day our newspapers are 
singularly reserved in their comments on the Emperor’s arrival. It 
would touch the national pride to the quick if it were to be suggested 
seriously that he had come to offer us his patronage. That would 
indeed be certain proof of the waning of our fortunes as a people. 
But everybody recognises the visit as showing that the Emperor 
retains his filial reverence for the Queen, and that, whether or not 
he is prepared to join us in any enterprise on other than a strictly 
business footing, he is not inclined to tolerate the fantastic suggestion 
of a European coalition against us. Our newspapers seem to feel, too, 
that some amends are due to the Emperor for the needless violence 
with which his action at the time of the Jameson Raid was treated 
by almost the entire population of these islands. If he had not been 
a man capable of rising above any feeling of wounded pride and any 
resentment for personal affronts, he would hardly have gone to 
Windsor Castle to-day. So we are receiving him in a spirit of 
quiet cordiality, without losing our heads over his visit or seeking in 
any way to exaggerate its political significance. 

In coming back to London I find that the admirable statue of 
Cromwell which the country owes to Lord Rosebery has been 
unveiled on the site allotted to it by the late Government. No 
statue in London has been more happily placed from the purely 
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artistic point of view. Westminster Hall makes a noble background, 
and throws into high relief the artistic merits of Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
striking work. It is well, too, that the figure of the great prince whose 
name is associated with so much of which Englishmen have reason 
to be proud should stand between the historical buildings of the Hall 
and the Abbey. The speech in which its donor may be said to 
have dedicated the statue to the nation, and which has met with 
universal praise, did not put the claims of Cromwell too high. It 
certainly did not ignore his faults, but it supplied ample reasons for 
the belated honour now done to his memory. 

Tuesday, the 2\st of November.—From all parties and all classes 
there has come to-day a warm outburst of sympathy with the Prime 
Minister in his sore bereavement. Lord Salisbury has been more 
successful than most men in his great position in maintaining the 
privacy of his own home and of his domestic life. The intimates of 
the Hatfield household are but few in number. Mr. Gladstone in 
his last days was wont to complain that he had been forced to live in 
a glass-house for many years. Lord Salisbury has been fortunate 
in being able to evade this distasteful necessity. Thereis hardly any 
house in England where the privacy of domestic life is more strictly 
respected than at Hatfield. But from those who are familiar with it 
only one testimony has been heard, and it is a testimony that enables 
the outer world to realise the bitterness of the grief that has now 
fallen upon the Prime Minister. That the blow should have been 
dealt at a moment when public affairs are in so serious a state adds 
to its gravity. But Lord Salisbury is of the tough fibre of his race, 
and his moral courage, combined with his high sense of public duty 
and his strong Christian faith, will, it is to be hoped, enable him to 
bear this greatest of all earthly afflictions. It is pleasing to note 
that the first public expression of the national sympathy with him 
emanated from a Liberal meeting in London last night. 

Wednesday, the 22nd of November.—The speeches of Lord 
Ripon and Mr. Bryce last night indicate the desire of the Liberal 
leaders to prepare the way for that settlement of the terms of peace 
which is still alas! in the dim and distant future. The principle 
enunciated by both speakers, that the sentiments of our fellow- 
subjects, English and Africander, in South Africa must be taken into 
account, is that which not only Liberals, but all sensible persons, will 
agree to. But that a settlement on anything like the lines of 
the Majuba Hill peace is impossible is now more than ever evident. 
The statement of Lord Kimberley on the historical aspect of that 
settlement, which the London papers curiously failed to notice when 
he made his speech, has at last attracted the attention of the 
Times, and its real meaning is pressed home with vigour this 
morning. Truly there can be no repetition of the Majuba Hill 
policy. 
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The splendour of yesterday’s scene at Windsor Castle is the 
theme upon which those who were present at the banquet have been 
dilating to-day. That no other Court in Europe can rise to the 
height of magnificent display which our ordinarily sober Court 
attains on special occasions has long been known to the initiated. 
Yesterday Windsor seems to have surpassed itself, and though 
there be no special political importance in the fact, no one will 
maintain that it is wholly devoid of significance. By a curious 
accident the names of the members of the late Ministry who were 
invited were omitted from the list of guests in many ofthis morning’s 
papers, whilst Sir Henry Fowler’s name was omitted in all. As a 
matter of fact, the company was representative of both political 
parties, as well as of all the public services. 

The way in which the red-hot reviewing now fashionable in our 
daily newspapers is carried on must be rather disconcerting at times 
to authors. The only implement ofthe reviewer seems to be a pair of 
scissors by means of which he ‘ guts’ unmercifully the volume with 
which he happens to be dealing, snipping out any story that 
attracts his attention, and thus compiling a column of nuggets, no 
doubt to the delight of his reader, though hardly to that of the 
author who is reviewed in this summary fashion. Still some 
knowledge should be displayed even in wielding the scissors. 
In the review of Sir Algernon West’s Reminiscences in to-day’s 
Daily News, it is assumed that the story of Mr. Forster’s offer to 
return to Dublin at the time of the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish is now given to the world for the first time. As it 
happens, it was duly set forth in the Life of Mr. Forster published in 
1888. As for the joke repeated by Sir Algernon, and quoted by the 
Daily News, about the ice being the only dish at a certain bad 
dinner that was not cold, it is almost as ancient as Joe Miller. 
Evidently the red-hot review has its disadvantages even from the 
reader’s point of view. 

Wemyss REID. 
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